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CHAPTER  I 


The  Commonwealth 
Between  Two  Wars 


In  the  turbulent  politics  of  the  era  between  the  Mexican  and  the 
Civil  wars,  Pennsylvania  and  her  citizens  played  a role  which  was 
always  influential  and  occasionally  decisive.  Although  a relatively 
small  state  in  area,  ranking  seventeenth  among  the  thirty-two  states 
which  comprised  the  United  States  in  1850,  Pennsylvania  embraced 
within  her  boundaries  approximately  one  of  every  ten  Americans. 
Her  population  of  2,311,786  in  1850  was  increasing  by  about  six 
hundred  thousand  each  decade,  an  increase  exceeded,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  only  by  New  York. 

Yet  Pennsylvania  was,  in  many  ways,  a unique  state.  Neatly  di- 
vided north  to  south  by  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  the  State  lacked 
the  geographical  unity  which  characterized  most  of  her  neighbors. 
The  ethnic  and  religious  diversity  of  her  population  and  the  presence, 
in  1850,  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  residents  who  were  foreign- 
born  sharpened  historic  racial  and  religious  animosities.  Her  free 
Negro  population  of  over  fifty  thousand  (1850)  was  a source  of 
consolation  to  some  of  her  citizens  and  of  consternation  to  others. 
Long  a leading  agricultural  state,  Pennsylvania  had  become,  by  1850, 
the  major  industrial  state  in  the  Union  as  well.  Agricultural  and 
industrial  leaders,  mobilizing  their  interests  behind  them,  spoke  with 
increasingly  discordant  voices  on  matters  of  public  policy.  The  cen- 
trifugal forces  generated  by  these  geographical,  ethnic,  religious,  and 
economic  conditions  kept  Pennsylvania  in  a state  of  turmoil  which, 
on  occasion,  approached  anarchy. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  other  forces  at  work  within  the  State  which 
conduced  to  unity.  A venerable  history  and  deep  State  pride  were  the 
common  possessions  of  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  citizens.  A costly  and 
painfully  developed  transportation  system,  although  often  itself  the 
object  of  contention,  did  tend  to  reduce  localism  and,  by  creating 
regional  economic  dependencies,  to  bind  the  several  sections  of  the 
State  together.  Above  all,  by  1848  two  well-defined  political  parties— 
the  Whigs  and  the  Democracy— existed  within  the  State.  Each  sought 
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through  persuasion,  patronage,  and  propaganda  to  harmonize  local 
differences,  to  provide  unified  State  leadership,  and  to  secure  for 
Pennsylvania  an  influence  in  national  councils  proportionate  to  her 
importance. 

Almost  any  state  in  the  Union  could  point  to  some  characteristic 
which  it  shared  with  Pennsylvania.  None,  however,  exhibited  quite 
the  same  combination  of  characteristics  as  did  Pennsylvania.  Her 
institutions  and  interests  reflected  on  a lesser  scale  the  diversity  of 
the  United  States.  She  was  typical  of  the  nation,  but  among  the 
several  states  she  was,  as  Roy  Nichols  has  observed,  sui  generis.  In 
the  painful  process  of  transforming  her  economic,  social,  and  political 
institutions  between  1848  and  1860,  Pennsylvania  reflects,  in  many 
ways,  the  agony  of  the  nation  as  a whole.  This  fact  lends  to  the  study 
of  her  history  in  the  period  an  added  dimension  of  interest. 

Generalizations  about  the  geography  of  Pennsylvania  are  essentially 
misleading.  A broad,  fertile  plain  covers  the  eastern  third  of  the  State, 
while  the  western  third  is  a relatively  hilly  plateau.  Nature  created,  in 
the  Allegheny  mountain  chain,  so  formidable  a barrier  between  them, 
however,  that  until  the  mid-1850’s  a Philadelphian  could  contemplate  a 
voyage  to  New  \ ork,  or  Boston,  or  Baltimore  with  greater  equanimity 
than  a journey  to  Pittsburgh.  In  addition,  the  cartographers  of  Charles 
II  denied  to  the  State  a single  formidable  natural  boundary.  The 
Delaware  River  in  the  east,  scarcely  more  than  a stream  in  places, 
permits  easy  access  into  western  New  Jersey.  The  Mason-Dixon  line 
to  the  south,  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  boundary  to  the  west,  and  the 
New  \ ork  state  line  to  the  north  are  mere  political  conveniences 
devoid  of  geographical  meaning.  The  Susquehanna  River  system, 
which  irrigates  and  drains  Pennsylvania's  eastern  plain,  empties  into 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  made  Baltimore  rather  than  Philadelphia 
the  natural  entrepot  in  the  1 850's  for  the  goods  of  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  west,  the  Ohio  Riser,  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela,  was  a ready  highway  to  the 
Mississippi  and  finally  to  New  Orleans.  Residents  of  the  "Northern 
I ier  counties,  many  of  whose  forebears  had  migrated  from  New 
England  or  New  York,  were  more  receptive  to  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  winds  blowing  down  from  the  "burnt-over  district"  of  New 
\ork  than  they  were  to  those  blowing  up  from  Philadelphia  or  from 
Harrisburg. 

Although  the  census  of  1850  indicated  a population  density  in 
Pennsylvania  of  50.26  persons  per  square  mile,  her  2,311,786  residents 
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were  distributed  most  unevenly  across  her  sixty-three  counties.1  Phila- 
delphia County,  with  408,762  inhabitants,  contained  approximately 
three  times  as  many  persons  as  did  the  next  largest  county  and  nearly 
eighteen  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of  the  State.  It  was  the 
focus  of  a thirteen-county  area  (Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Chester,  Lan- 
caster, York,  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Schuylkill,  Berks,  Lehigh,  Northamp- 
ton, Bucks,  Montgomery)  within  which  forty-five  per  cent  (1,043,036) 
of  all  Pennsylvanians  resided.  In  no  other  section  of  the  State  was 
the  population  so  concentrated,  although  in  the  southwest,  a three- 
county  area  (Allegheny,  Westmoreland,  Washington) , of  which  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  was  the  center,  contained  234,955  inhabitants  or 
about  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  rest  of  the  population  was 
scattered  across  the  remaining  forty-seven  counties;  the  counties  in  the 
northern  and  central  portions  of  the  State  were  the  least  populated 
of  all.  The  uneven  population  distribution  of  Pennsylvania  had  ob- 
vious political  consequences.  The  southeastern  counties,  which  dom- 
inated the  social,  cultural,  and  intellectual  life  of  the  Commonwealth, 
wielded  political  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  size. 

The  ethnic  composition  of  Pennsylvania’s  population  reflected  the 
development  of  the  nation.  Migration  into  and  out  of  the  State, 
movement  within  the  State,  intermarriage,  and  other  factors  render 
precise  description  impossible,  but  permit  broad  generalization.  The 
first  people  to  come  in  significant  numbers  were  the  English,  who 
settled  in  and  around  Philadelphia;  the  Germans,  who  sought  out  the 
rich  farm  lands  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  valleys;  and  the 
venturesome  Scotch-Irish,  who  peopled  the  mountainous  interior  and 
the  western  plateau.  Although  the  English  controlled  the  political 
process  in  colony  and  Commonwealth  for  over  a century,  they  were 
increasingly  challenged  and  eventually  supplanted  by  the  Scotch-Irish 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century.2  These  groups  and  a leavening  of 
Dutch,  Swedes,  French,  Irish,  and  other  nationalities  comprised  the 
bulk  of  Pennsylvania’s  population,  nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  which, 
by  1850,  was  born  within  the  State.  An  additional  seven  per  cent  was 
born  within  the  United  States  but  outside  of  Pennsylvania,  and  came 
principally  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware. 
The  remaining  thirteen  per  cent  was  foreign-born.  Largely  from 
Ireland  and  Germany,  the  foreign-born  had  been  uprooted  by  the 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  statistical  data  herein  presented  are  adapted  from 
J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  ed.,  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census  (Washington:  Beverly 
Tucker,  1854)  . See  Appendix  A for  population  distribution  by  county. 

2 Philip  S.  Klein,  Pennsylvania  Politics,  1817-1832:  A Game  Without  Rules  (Phila- 
delphia: Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1940)  , pp.  6-7. 
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political  and  economic  dislocations  in  Europe  in  the  1830’s  and  1840’s, 
and  came  in  a swelling  torrent  to  the  shores  of  America.  Far  more  of 
them  settled  in  New  \ ork  and  Massachusetts  than  in  Pennsylvania, 
whose  percentage  of  foreign-born  residents  was  one  of  the  lowest 
among  the  Atlantic  seaboard  free  states.  However,  those  who  did 
come  to  the  Keystone  State,  and  they  numbered  303,105  by  1850, 
tended  to  congregate  in  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  and  Luzerne  counties 
in  the  east,  and  in  .Allegheny  County  in  the  west.  Nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  foreign-born  residents  lived  within  these  four  counties,  with 
Philadelphia  County  alone  claiming  117,891  of  them.  Here  their 
disproportionate  numbers,  their  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  their 
unfamiliar  speech  and  customs  made  their  presence  objectionable  to 
many  of  their  native-born  neighbors. 

1 he  final  element  in  the  mix  was  a free  Negro  population  of 
53,626,  the  largest  of  any  state  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  Located 
principally  in  Philadelphia  and  in  the  southern  counties  bordering 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  free  Negroes  eked  out  a precarious  ex- 
istence, and  their  presence  was  a source  of  continual  controversy  and 
occasional  violence. 

The  majority  of  Pennsylvanians  in  this  period  were  rural  dwellers 
as  they  had  been  in  the  past  and  as  they  would  continue  to  be  for 
several  decades  to  come.  The  largest  single  occupation  among  them 
was  farming,  which  they  pursued  on  over  one  hundred  twenty  thou- 
sand farms  occupying  about  half  the  land  area  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Here  they  bred  livestock,  produced  dairy  products,  maintained  fine 
orchards,  grew  rye,  wheat,  oats,  and  other  grains,  and  were  among 
the  nation’s  leaders  in  each  of  these  activities.  Although  farms  dotted 
every  county  in  the  State,  the  greatest  improved  acreage  was  to  be 
found  in  the  “garden  counties”  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley,  and  in 
the  counties  along  the  Schuylkill  in  the  southeast  and  along  the 
Ohio-Monongahela  in  the  southwest.  In  the  forest  counties  of  the 
northern  and  central  portions  of  the  State,  the  process  of  clearing  the 
land  was  in  full  swing,  and  the  timber  production  of  Pennsylvania 
surpassed  that  of  every  other  state.  Dotting  the  State  and  dependent 
upon  its  grain  farmers  were  371  breweries  and  distilleries,  the  largest 
concentration  within  a single  state  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  within  the  United  States.  Although  many  of  them  were  rather 
modest  enterprises,  their  annual  production  of  malt  beverages  and 
whiskey  ranked  Pennsylvania  second  in  the  former  activity  and  third 
in  the  latter  among  the  several  suites.  Their  number,  annual  pro- 
duction, and  economic  strength  were  facts  the  significance  of  which 
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was  clear  to  both  their  proprietors  and  to  temperance  advocates  across 
the  State. 

In  banking  and  commerce,  Pennsylvania  had  once  occupied  a cen- 
tral position.  By  1850,  however,  national  leadership  in  both  fields 
had  passed  into  other  hands,  most  notably  those  of  the  bankers  and 
merchants  of  New  York.  Yet  within  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  re- 
mained the  financial  and  commercial  capital.  Here  the  commercial 
interests,  in  particular,  were  sensitive  to  efforts  by  New  York  and 
Baltimore  to  enlarge  their  share  of  the  commerce  of  Pennsylvania’s 
interior.  In  response  to  the  challenge  posed  by  the  construction  of 
the  Erie  Canal  and  the  National  Road,  Philadelphians  vigorously  pro- 
moted ‘he  construction  of  a State-wide  system  of  railroads  and  water- 
ways proceeding  from  Philadelphia.  This  system,  The  State  Works, 
was  completed  in  1834,  but  never  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  its 
supporters,  and  was  soon  rendered  obsolete  by  the  coming  of  the 
railroad.  Once  again,  Philadelphians  turned  to  promoting.  The 
announcement  in  1846  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  that  it 
intended  to  establish  a western  terminus  in  Pittsburgh  drove  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Philadelphia  into  a frenzy  of  activity.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1854  and  the  repeated 
imposition  by  the  State  legislature  of  discriminatory  taxes  and  con- 
ditions upon  out-of-State  carriers  were  the  result  of  this  activity  and 
were  sources  of  prosperity  to  Philadelphia  interests.  Popular  resent- 
ment in  Pittsburgh,  however,  was  deep  and  bitter  and  frequently 
erupted  in  political  councils.3  In  analyzing  these  factors,  Louis  Hartz 
concluded  that  “commercially  Pennsylvania  was  not  a single  state  . . . 
but  a collection  of  states,  [and]  that  centrifugal  forces  were  constantly 
at  work  to  isolate  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  from  their  political 
compatriots.”4 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  developments  of  the  period  occurred, 
however,  in  the  industrial  pursuits  and  extractive  industries.  Here 
technological  change,  procedural  innovation,  and  the  creation  of  a 
reliable  and  extensive  transportation  system  were  rapidly  transforming 
the  face  of  the  Commonwealth.  Under  these  stimuli,  infant  industries 
achieved  a rapid  maturity  and  a host  of  new  infants  was  born.  By 
1850,  there  were  in  Pennsylvania  21,605  businesses  engaged  in  manu- 

3 For  an  extended  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr.,  “The  Railroad 
Struggle  for  Pittsburgh:  Forty-three  Years  of  Philadelphia-Baltimore  Rivalry,  1838- 
1871,”  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  XLVIII  (1924),  1-37. 
Hereafter  cited  as  Pa.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog. 

* Louis  Hartz,  Economic  Policy  and  Democratic  Thought:  Pennsylvania,  1776- 
1860  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1948),  p.  11. 
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facturing,  mining,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  employing  146,766  per- 
sons, and  producing  an  annual  product  valued  at  over  SI 55,000,000.  In 
each  statistic  Pennsylvania  ranked  second  in  the  country  behind  New 
5 ork.  I lie  most  important  activities  were  cotton  and  woolen  manu- 
facturing, anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  mining,  and  the  production 
of  pig  iron,  iron  castings,  and  wrought  iron.  While  Pennsylvania  was 
among  the  most  productive  states  in  each  of  these  areas,  her  supremacy 
in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  was  unrivaled.  Here  a labor  force 
of  nearly  ten  thousand  produced  285,702  tons  of  pig  iron  in  1850. 
I his  was  not  only  five  times  that  of  her  nearest  competitor  and  more 
than  half  of  the  national  production,  but  in  addition  it  exceeded  the 
total  production  of  every  foreign  country  except  Great  Britain  and 
!•  ranee.  In  Allegheny  County,  in  the  southeastern  counties  and  else- 
where, and  especially  in  Philadelphia  County,  the  fortunes  of  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  Pennsylvanians  were  linked  with  those  of 
the  emerging  industries. 

In  short,  America  in  this  period  was  undergoing  the  industrial 
revolution,  and  Pennsylvania  was  at  the  center  of  the  experience. 
This  process  of  economic  change,  accompanied  by  important  social 
adjustments  as  well,  prompted  a growing  challenge  to  the  political 
verities  derived  from  an  earlier  time.  It  sharpened  and  deepened  such 
issues  as  the  hours  of  labor,  railroad  and  banking  legislation,  and, 
above  all,  the  issue  of  protection  of  American  industry. 

In  addition  to  their  preoccupation  with  economic  issues,  Pennsyl- 
vanians in  this  period  reflected  and  often  nurtured  the  growing  na- 
tional concern  with  social  questions.  In  very  few  other  states  was 
alarm  over  "the  foreign  influence"  more  widespread  or  the  political 
impact  of  nativism  more  spectacular.  Closely  allied  with  the  nativist 
movement  was  the  crusade  against  "Demon  Rum.”  By  1850  nearlv 
thirty  thousand  adult  Pennsylvanians  were  members  of  the  Sons  of 
Temperance.  They,  with  their  allies  in  other  temperance  organiza- 
tions and  with  vigorous  support  from  the  pulpit,  waged  a persistent 
struggle  to  regulate  and  later  to  abolish  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
within  the  State.'  The  issues  of  slavery,  its  existence  and  its  extension, 
troubled  all  Pennsylvanians  and  were  regarded  as  the  central  issues  by 
many.  I hese  and  other  questions  agitated  Pennsylvania’s  citizens 
throughout  the  period  and  became  staples  of  political  controversy. 

The  structure  of  Pennsylvania’s  government  in  this  period  was  fixed 

5 Asa  E.  Martin,  "The  Temperance  Movement  in  Pennsylvania  Prior  to  the.  Civil 
War,”  Pa.  Mag  Hist,  and  Diog.,  \L1X  1 1 925),  195-230,  unravels  the  tangled  story 
of  this  movement. 
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by  the  Constitution  of  1838.  This  document  was  adopted  at  the  behest 
of  the  Democratic  party  after  a long  and  tedious  campaign  for  consti- 
tutional revision.  It  embodied  the  principles  of  equalitarianism,  de- 
centralized government,  and  restricted  succession  by  elected  officials.6 

The  governor  was  to  be  elected  in  October  for  a term  of  three  years, 
and  could  succeed  himself  only  once.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
of  1838,  responding  to  denunciations  of  executive  tyranny,  stripped 
him  of  much  of  his  executive  patronage,  and  he  now  became  but 
one  of  several  elected  executive  officers.  The  auditor  general  (by 
amendment,  1850)  and  the  surveyor  general  were  also  popularly 
chosen  for  three-year  terms  in  the  October  following  the  gubernatorial 
canvass.  The  State  treasurer  was  elected  by  the  legislature.  Finally, 
the  voters  by  constitutional  amendment  in  1843  deprived  the  governor 
of  his  appointive  power  over  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners.7 
Thereafter,  one  member  of  the  three-man  board  was  elected  annually 
for  a three-year  term.  Governors  prior  to  1838  found  that  their  enor- 
mous patronage  was  dangerous  in  itself,  involved  them  in  factional 
disputes,  and  exposed  them  to  charges  of  despotism.8  Those  after  1838 
lamented  the  fact  that  the  loaves  and  the  fishes  were  so  few  and  the 
party  faithful  so  numerous  that,  even  after  success  at  the  polls,  many 
wmrkers  remained  hungry  and  grew  bitter.9 

The  State  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  remained  bicameral.  Under 
the  1838  constitution  the  Senate  consisted  of  thirty-three  members 
elected  to  three-year  terms.  One-third  were  elected  annually  along 
with  the  entire  membership  of  the  100-member  House.  Members  of 
both  houses  were  elected  from  districts  comprising  single  counties  or 
combinations  thereof.  The  more  densely  populated  counties  were 
multi-member  districts  while  sparsely  populated  ones  were  combined 
to  form  single-member  districts.  In  addition  to  discharging  conven- 
tional duties,  the  legislators  in  joint  session  chose  the  United  States 
senators  and  could,  by  majority  vote  of  both  houses  of  successive 
legislatures,  propose  constitutional  amendments.  Such  amendments, 
however,  required  an  affirmative  popular  vote  for  ratification. 

The  judiciary,  whose  members  were  heretofore  appointed  to  serve 
during  good  behavior,  was  sharply  reorganized  by  the  Constitution  of 

6 Charles  McCool  Snyder,  The  Jacksoiiian  Heritage:  Pennsylvania  Politics,  1833- 
1848  (Harrisburg:  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  1958)  , pp. 
96-111,  traces  the  campaign  for  constitutional  revision  and  analyzes  the  Constitution 
of  1838. 

7 Ibid.,  pp.  170,  177-78. 

8 Klein,  Pennsylvania  Politics,  pp.  25,  367-68. 

“Snyder,  Jacksonian  Heritage,  p.  110. 
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1838.  Thereafter,  the  minor  judiciary  was  elected  and  Supreme  Court 
and  District  Court  judges  were  appointed  by  the  governor,  subject 
to  Senate  approval,  for  terms  of  fifteen  and  ten  years  respectively. 
In  1850,  in  consequence  of  popular  dissatisfaction  with  imperious 
judges  and  of  partisan  bit kering  o\ er  judic ial  appointments,  an  elective 
judiciary  was  established  at  every  level  by  constitutional  amendment.10 

Undei  the  Constitution  of  1838  with  its  several  amendments,  the 
go\  ei nment  of  Pennsylvania  was  thoroughly  democratized.  Virtually 
every  impoitant  position  at  the  State  level  was  within  the  reach  of 
the  voters.  In  addition,  a host  of  local  offices— county  commissioner, 
auditor,  sheriff,  coroner,  mayor,  councilman,  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  district  attorney,  to  name  but  a few-swelled  the  profusion  of 
elective  officials  appearing  on  the  ballot.  In  the  same  spirit,  restric- 
tions on  the  franchise  were  few.  The  new  constitution,  by  extending 
the  ballot  to  "white  freemen,”  established  a system  of  universal,  white 
manhood  suffrage  in  which  age,  sex,  and  color  were  the  major  voter 
disqualifications.  Of  these  only  the  color  disqualification  was  incon- 
gruous and  inconsistent  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  revision. 
I his  provision  excluded  free  Negroes  who  had  previously  enjoyed  the 
fi anchise,  and  icflected  the  heightened  anti-Negro  sentiment  of  the 
day.* 11 

The  voteis  exhibited  a touching  faith  in  the  political  process. 
Whether  the  problem  was  alcoholism  or  economic  depression,  an 
excessive  workday  or  foreign  competition,  involuntary  servitude  or 
the  preservation  of  American  institutions,  they  looked  to  their  elected 
officials  for  a remedy.  No  advocates  of  laissez-faire,  they  tended  to 
regard  all  public  questions  as  political  questions  and  expected  govern- 
ment to  address  itself  to  their  solution.12  Where  a problem  did  not 

Alexander  K.  McClure,  Old  Time  Xotes  of  Pennsylvania  (2  vols.;  Philadelphia: 
John  C.  \\  inston  Co.,  1905)  ,1,11  1-20,  contains  an  eyewitness  account  of  the  struggle 
for  an  elective  judiciary. 

11  Snyder,  Jacksonian  Heritage,  p.  105. 

u In  Sharpless  et  at.  v.  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  21  Pa.  St.  Rep.  117,182  (1853), 
certain  of  these  expectations  achieved  the  status  of  constitutional  law.  Challenged 
in  the  case  were  municipal  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  corporations.  In  sustaining 
the  authority  of  the  municipalities,  Chief  Justice  Jeremiah  S.  Black  wrote  for  the 
I ennsvlvania  Supreme  Court:  It  is  a grave  error  to  suppose  that  the  duty  of  a state 

stops  with  the  establishment  of  those  institutions  which  arc  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  government,  such  as  those  for  the  administration  of  justice,  the  preservation  of 
the  peace,  and  the  protection  of  the  country  from  foreign  enemies.  ...  To  aid, 
encourage,  and  stimulate  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign,  is  a duty  of  the  sovereign, 
as  plain  and  as  universally  recognized  as  any  other.”  Quoted  in  Hartz,  Economic 
I obey,  p.  122.  I he  practice  here  sustained  was  forbidden  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  1857. 
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admit  to  a State  remedy,  they  sought  support  and  relief  in  the  nation’s 
capital.  Pennsylvania’s  two  senators,  her  Congressional  delegation, 
which  generally  numbered  twenty-five  members,  and  her  appointive 
officeholders  were  expected  to  give  their  first  loyalty  to  the  State.  As 
George  Mifflin  Dallas  and  David  Wilmot  could  attest,  there  was  no 
charge  more  damaging  to  a Pennsylvania  politician  than  the  accusa- 
tion that  he  had  acted  contrary  to  “the  Pennsylvania  interest.” 

Pennsylvania  politics  was  conducted,  by  1848,  in  the  context  of  a 
two-party  system.  Although  this  had  not  always  been  the  case,  struc- 
tured political  organizations— the  Whigs  and  the  Democracy— had  co- 
alesced in  the  1830’s.  By  1848,  both  parties  had  erected  State  central 
committees  and  local  and  county  committees  across  the  State,  all 
complete  with  chairmen  and  full  slates  of  officers.  Through  this  ap- 
paratus and  occasional  ad  hoc  supplements  to  it,  the  parties  arranged 
delegate  conventions  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  local  and 
State  office,  formulated  the  party  position  on  public  questions,  and 
conducted  the  political  campaigns  at  every  level.  In  addition,  they 
acknowledged  fealty  to  the  national  party  organizations,  placed  mem- 
bers on  the  national  committees,  sent  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
ventions, and  worked  for  the  success  of  the  national  ticket.  In  short, 
within  the  confines  imposed  by  constitutions,  statutes,  and  events, 
the  parties  defined  the  political  issues,  provided  the  political  leader- 
ship for  the  State,  and  served  as  the  conduits  of  Pennsylvania  influence 
in  national  affairs. 

Descriptions  of  party  organization  might  convey  the  impression  that 
perfect  order  and  quiet  efficiency  characterized  the  political  process. 
In  fact,  the  contrary  is  nearer  to  the  truth.  Politicians  pursued  their 
craft  with  a single-minded  intensity  and  with  a brawling,  lusty  en- 
thusiasm which  reflected  the  age  itself.  Unencumbered  by  the  statutory 
restrictions  enacted  in  a later  day,  they  played  the  game  to  win  at 
whatever  cost  and  defined  foul  practice  as  the  conduct  of  the  op- 
position. 

Candidates  for  office  were  normally  selected  by  delegate  conventions 
assembled  at  the  call  of  the  party  committee  and  at  a time  and  place 
of  its  choosing.  Delegates  were  assiduously  courted  by  aspiring  nom- 
inees, and  rivals  regularly  pronounced  each  other  guilty  of  bribery. 
Petitions  of  support  signed  by  local  voters  were  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  nominees,  and  although  often  authentic,  they  were  sometimes  the 
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exclusive  production  of  a few  political  friends.13  The  conventions 
themselves  were  often  tumultuous;  the  officers  on  occasion  convened 
them  prematurely,  continued  them  through  the  night,  or  declared 
majorities  apparent  only  to  the  chair  as  circumstances  dictated.  Vio- 
lence was  not  unknown,  and  after  one  particularly  lively  meeting  an 
enemy  of  Buchanan  wrote  exuberantly  to  his  friend,  “We  have  met  B. 
and  his  Indians  on  Saturday  evening  and  licked  them  both  morally 
and  physically.”* 1* 

In  the  canvass  itself,  issues  were  discussed  when  discussion  was 
useful  or  when  it  could  not  be  avoided.  Generally,  however,  exercises 
in  character  assassination  and  appeals  to  provincialism  or  to  party 
loyalty,  reinforced  by  promises  of  offices  or  favor,  also  proved  helpful. 
On  election  clay,  every  effort  was  extended  to  get  the  “right”  people 
to  vote,  and  to  persuade  the  doubtful,  perhaps  by  a trip  to  the  grog- 
shop. Since  the  ballots  were  printed  by  the  parties,  distributed  by 
their  workers  at  the  polls,  and  had  to  be  marked  only  by  those  cutting 
the  ticket,  voter  manipulation  was  comparatively  easy.  While  the 
vanquished  generally  accepted  the  verdict  of  the  polls  in  good  grace, 
the  frequency  with  which  they  charged  the  victors  with  fraud  or 
with  bringing  in  “pipelayers"  suggests  that  such  practices  were  not 
unknown. 

Any  description  of  political  campaigns  in  this  period  which  ignored 
the  role  of  the  press  would  be  necessarily  incomplete.  Of  the  310 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  Pennsylvania  in  1850,  198 
of  them,  with  a combined  circulation  of  267,910,  were  classified  as 
political  journals.15  Of  these  the  great  majority  were  published  weekly 
or  at  other  intervals,  had  a circulation  of  a thousand  or  less,  and 
catered  to  a local  following.  A handful  of  dailies  such  as  John  W. 
Forney’s  Pennsylvanian  (Democratic)  and  Morton  McMichael’s  North 
American  (Whig)  exerted  a much  wider  influence  and  were  regarded 
as  authentic  spokesmen  for  their  respective  parties  within  the  State. 1H 
Provincial  editors  read  these  carefully,  reprinted  their  columns  fre- 

13  David  Lynch  to  Buchanan,  December  23.  1817.  David  Lynch  MSS.,  LCDS,  for 
example,  describes  a petition  circulated  in  Allegheny  County  on  Buchanan's  behalf 
and  bearing  nearly  eighteen  thousand  names,  all  but  about  3.50  of  which  were 
signed  by  Lynch  and  three  associates  behind  locked  doors. 

“J-  J.  Libhart  to  Reah  Frazer.  April  8,  1850,  Reah  Frazer  MSS.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Library. 

“ Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,  pp.  150,  1.58. 

I l'vMt  B.  Robinson  has  written  informative  brief  histories  of  both  publications. 
See  "The  Pennsylvanian:  Organ  of  the  Democracy,"  Pa.  Mag.  Hist,  and  niog.,  LXII 
( 1 938)  , 350-00,  and  "I'he  Xot'th  American:  Advocate  of  Protection”  ibid  LXIV 
(19-10),  315-55. 
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quently,  and  clashed  with  them  occasionally  when  they  offended  local 
interests  or  prejudices.  A few  others,  such  as  The  Keystone  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Telegraph  of  Harrisburg,  the  Post  and  the  Gazette  of 
Pittsburgh,  the  Bedford  Gazette , and  the  Lancaster  papers,  enjoyed  a 
regional  reputation  which  derived  from  the  importance  of  their  locali- 
ties, the  political  prominence  of  their  editors,  or  both. 

For  virtually  all  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  politics  was  less  a 
luxury  than  a necessity.  The  income  from  circulation  and  advertising 
exceeded  the  publication  costs  of  very  few  of  them.  Assistance  from 
the  party  leaders  in  the  form  of  a direct  or  indirect  subsidy,  a share 
of  the  public  printing,  or  a political  sinecure  for  the  editor  was  gen- 
erally necessary  to  take  up  the  slack.17  Thus  in  payment  for  past  favor 
or  in  anticipation  of  future  reward,  all  were  intensely  political.  They 
tirelessly  promoted  the  causes  of  their  supporters,  traded  exquisite 
insult  with  opposing  editors,  and  were  as  indispensable  to  the  poli- 
ticians as  the  politicians  were  to  them.  Prior  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1852,  Buchanan,  although  complaining  that 
“I  am  literally  milched  dry  by  friends,”  acceded  to  the  financial  pleas 
of  the  near-bankrupt  Pennsylvanian .18  Simon  Cameron,  in  preparing 
for  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1860,  arranged  in  a secret 
conference  with  ten  western  Pennsylvania  editors  that,  on  signal,  they 
would  publish  editorial  endorsements  and  create  the  illusion  of  “a 
concentrated  movement"  on  his  behalf.19  Well-disposed  friends  within 
“the  fourth  estate”  were  requisites  of  political  success. 

The  national  political  fabric  in  this  period  reveals  a distinctively 
Pennsylvania  hue  more  prominent  perhaps  than  at  any  other  time 
between  Washington’s  inauguration  and  the  present.  In  1846,  an 
obscure  Pennsylvania  congressman,  David  Wilmot,  enunciated  the 
principle  of  free  soil  in  a voice  that  echoed  and  re-echoed  across  the 
national  stage  until  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  His  colleagues  in  both 
parties  kept  the  tariff  question  before  the  nation  for  a generation, 
and  his  law  partner,  Galusha  Grow,  was  one  of  those  most  responsible 
for  the  passage  of  the  Homestead  Act.  A Pennsylvanian  was  held 
largely  responsible  for  the  authorship  of  the  Ostend  Manifesto,  and 
another  was  the  only  northern  justice  to  subscribe  to  the  majority 

17  Robert  Morris  to  Samuel  Calvin,  October  1,  1851,  Calvin  MSS.,  HSP,  describes 
the  division  of  the  printing  of  Post  Office  Blanks  among  thirteen  Whi^. newspapers, 
while  George  Plitt  to  Buchanan,  March  9,  1852,  Buchanan  Papers,  LC,  recounts  one 
of  the  several  occasions  when  the  Pennsylvanian  was  rescued  from  financial  ruin  by 
assessing  the  political  officeholders  throughout  the  State. 

18  Buchanan  to  Plitt,  March  10,  1850,  George  Plitt  MSS.,  LC. 

19  D.  W.  Shryock  to  Cameron,  February  26,  1859,  Cameron  MSS.,  HSDC. 
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opinion  in  the  Drecl  Scott  decision.  With  the  exception  of  the  Millard 
rillmore  years,  a Pennsylvanian  sat  in  every  cabinet  from  Polk  to 
Lincoln  Within  the  years  spanned  by  this  study,  a Pennsylvanian  was 
a candidate  for  a major  party  nomination  in  every  presidential  elec- 
tion. One  secured  the  nomination  and  subsequently  became  the  only 
native  son  of  Pennsylvania  to  occupy  the  White  House.  A study  of 
the  antecedents  of  these  men  and  the  environment  which  shaped  their 
views  and  their  actions  is,  therefore,  not  only  a chapter  in  the  history 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  also  in  the  history  of  the  nation  as  well. 


CHAPTER  II 


Political  Antecedents, 


1828-1848 


Pennsylvania  was  a Democratic  stronghold  in  1848.  In  five  presi- 
dential canvasses  in  the  previous  two  decades,  she  had  given  her 
electoral  vote  to  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  political  heirs  on  four 
occasions.  Only  in  1840,  when  William  Henxy  Harrison  carried  Phila- 
delphia by  2,881  votes  and  the  State  by  343  votes,  were  the  Whigs  able 
effectively  to  challenge  Democratic  dominance  in  presidential  politics.1 
This  paper-thin  Whig  majority  proved  transitory,  however,  and  four 
years  later  colorless  James  K.  Polk  swept  the  State  by  over  seven  thou- 
sand votes  against  the  popular  Henry  Clay.2  At  the  time  both  of 
Pennsylvania’s  United  States  senators  were  also  Democrats.  Daniel 
Sturgeon  had  been  elected  originally  in  1839  and,  returned  for  a second 
term  in  1845,  would  continue  in  office  until  1851.  James  Buchanan 
resigned  the  seat  in  1845  which  he  had  held  for  eleven  years  to  be- 
come Polk’s  Secretary  of  State.  The  State  legislature  -then  elected 
Simon  Cameron  to  serve  the  remaining  four  years  of  Buchanan’s  term. 
Cameron,  although  not  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  caucus  and 
elected  by  a bi-partisan  majority  in  which  the  Whigs  predominated, 
subsequently  pursued  an  independent  course  and  retained  important 
connections  within  the  Democratic  party.  The  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  consistently  Democratic 
until  1846.  Then  popular  resentment  of  the  Walker  tariff  produced 
a Whig  majority  for  the  first  time  in  several  years.3 

In  State  politics  the  Democracy  was  even  more  successful.  In  1835, 
the  Anti-Masonic  upheaval  temporarily  disrupted  party  ranks  and 
thrust  Joseph  Ritner  into  the  governor’s  mansion,  a feat  made  easier 
by  divisions  among  the  Democrats.4  Chastened  by  their  defeat,  the 
Democrats  put  their  house  in  order  and,  with  David  R.  Porter,  re- 

1  Snyder,  Jacksonian  Heritage , p.  223. 

2  W.  Dean  Burnham,  Presidential  Ballots,  1836-1892  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1955) , p.  704. 

3  Henry  R.  Mueller,  The  Whig  Party  in  Pennsylvania  (New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  1922)  , pp.  132-33. 

* Snyder,  Jacksonian  Heritage,  pp.  65-67. 
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gained  the  governorship  three  years  later.  Porter  served  two  terms 
and  retired  in  1844.  He  was  succeeded  by  Democrat  Francis  R.  Shunk, 
is  hose  i e-election  in  1847  marked  the  fourth  consecutive  party  victory 
in  a gubernatorial  race. 

Generally  the  Democracy  also  enjoyed  majorities  in  the  State  legis- 
lature and  on  the  canal  commission,  and  controlled  about  two-thirds 
of  the  county  courthouses.  In  1818,  with  James  K.  Polk  still  in  the 

hite  House,  the  party  in  Pennsylvania  could  boast  that  it  controlled 
the  executive  mansion,  joint  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and  a host  of 
elective  and  appointive  offices  across  the  State.  Although  troubled  with 
factional  squabbles,  it  was  usually  able  to  muster  the  requisite  majori- 
ties on  election  day  and  when  it  failed,  it  was  able  to  recoup  and 
avenge  its  defeat  at  the  earliest  subsequent  opportunity. 

By  a strictly  economic  accounting,  the  Democracy  should  have  been 
the  minoiity  party  in  Pennsylvania.  I he  national  party  positions  on 
the  Second  United  States  Bank,  on  a protective  tariff,  on  internal 
improvements,  and  on  the  public  lands  were  all  contrary  to  majority 
opinion  within  the  State.0  However,  adroit  party  leadership,  the  ad- 
hesive of  the  patronage,  the  disarray  of  the  opposition,  and,  above  all, 
the  weight  of  tradition  kept  Pennsylvania  in  the  Democratic  ranks. 
In  the  1820  s and  early  1830  s,  the  party  leadership  had  skillfully 
identified  the  Democratic  party  with  the  developing  egalitarian  im- 
pulse and  the  opposition  with  aristocratic  pretensions.  They  possessed, 
in  the  image  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  most  powerful  political  icon  of 
the  day  and  exhibited  it  for  public  veneration  at  every  opportunity 
and  long  after  Jackson’s  departure  from  the  political  stage.  Of  the 
fifty-three  counties  which  comprised  Pennsylvania  at  [ackson's  re- 
tirement, twenty-nine  of  them  gave  majorities  to  every  Democratic 
presidential  nominee  from  Martin  Van  Buren  to  Franklin  Pierce.'1 
Significantly,  Jackson  had  carried  every  one  of  these  counties  in  1828 
and  again  in  1832,  and  by  huge  majorities  in  several  cases.5 * 7.  In  this 
same  period,  1836-1852,  only  thirteen  counties  exhibited  a comparable 
degree  of  one-party  preference  for  the  Whigs.8  If  one  omits  five  addi- 
tional counties  as  predominantly  Whig  or  Democratic,  only  six  remain 

5 Hartz,  Economic  Policy,  pp.  22-25. 

’Burnham,  Presidential  Ballots,  pp.  211-12.  See  Appendix  B for  an  analysis  of 
party  preference  by  county. 

7 Klein,  Pennsylvania  Politics,  pp.  109-11.  Actually  the  votes  of  Clarion,  Clinton, 
McKean,  and  Monroe  counties,  included  among  the  twenty-nine  Democratic  counties, 
were  not  tabulated  separately  until  1836  and  those  of  Jefferson  and  Juniata  until 
1832. 

8 Burnham,  Presidential  Ballots,  pp.  211-12. 
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where  party  regularity  was  sufficiently  weak  to  render  them  truly 
doubtful.9  These  considerations  dictated  the  Democratic  strategy.  Its 
tenets  were:  avoid  the  issues  or  equivocate  upon  them:  maintain  partv 
solidarity  by  invoking  a glorious  past:  divide  the  opposition  whenever 
possible— and  conquer.  A generation  of  Democratic  politicians,  in- 
cluding fames  Buchanan,  George  M.  Dallas,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Wil- 
liam Bigler,  anti  others,  clearly  understood  the  rules  and  usually 
applied  them  successfully. 

Emerson’s  observation  that  the  Democrats  had  the  best  principles 
and  the  Whigs  the  best  men  does  not  apply  to  Pennsylvania.  Here 
the  principles  favored  the  Whigs,  but  through  local  circumstances  and 
inept  leadership  they  were  unable  to  capitalize  on  their  advantage. 
The  State  party,  like  its  national  counterpart,  was  a coalition  of  het- 
erogeneous elements  united  in  opposition  to  Andrew  Jackson.  Given 
his  enormous  popularity,  the  Pennsylvania  Whigs  were  from  the  outset 
a minority  party  in  search  of  recruits.  Appeals  to  reason  and  to  na- 
tional party  principle  proved  ineffective  in  this  quest.  On  the  one  hand 
they  were  self-defeating  in  that  they  alienated  important  minorities 
within  the  party.  On  the  other,  they  were  ineffective  in  breaking  down 
a voter  attachment  which  was,  at  bottom,  emotional.  As  a result  the 
Whigs  sought  to  undermine  voter  affection  for  a party  by  lofty  appeals 
to  national  pride  or  by  exploiting  the  dark  and  turbulent  passions  of 
the  electorate  as  circumstances  suggested.  The  Whig  attraction  for 
the  man  on  horseback  was  readily  intelligible  in  this  context.  So  also 
was  the  party's  flirtation  with  the  Anti-Masonic  crusade  in  the  1830’.s 
and  with  the  native-American  movement  in  the  1840’s.  However,  the 
introduction  of  men  of  momentary  influence  and  of  doubtful  fidelity 
into  the  highest  councils  of  the  party  had  disastrous  effects.  It  ac- 
celerated factionalism  and  demoralized  the  old  Whig  chieftains.  Al- 
though it  swelled  party  ranks  intermittently,  in  the  long  run  it  proved 
to  be  yet  another  barrier  to  the  development  of  a cohesive  rank-and- 
file,  a distinctive  body  of  Whig  principles,  and  a talented  and  depend- 
able party  leadership.  Thus  the  Whig  party  in  1848  was  numerically 
powerful,  but  deficient  both  in  organization  and  in  leadership. 

Yet  prospects  in  that  year  seemed  favorable  to  the  Whigs  nationally 
and  especially  within  the  State.  Rivalries  within  the  Pennsylvania 


9 Beaver,  Bedford,  and  Franklin  counties  are  classified  as  predominantly  Whig  and 
Cambria  and  Schuylkill  as  predominantly  Democratic  as  they  supported  the  Whig 
and  Democratic  parties  respectively  in  four  of  the  five  presidential  elections  referred 
to.  Bradford,  Bucks,  Cumberland,  Mercer,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington  were  the 
doubtful  counties.  Ibid. 
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Democracy  were  heightened  by  die  prominent  positions  which  George 
M.  Dallas  and  fames  Buchanan  occupied  within  the  Polk  adminis- 
tiation.  Both  were  logical  candidates  for  their  party's  presidential 
nomination,  and  both  aspired  to  it.  Yet  Polk  had  supervised  the 
dispensation  of  the  Pennsylvania  patronage  with  sufficient  impar- 
tiality  as  to  den\  to  the  followers  of  either  the  requisite  power  and 
piestige  to  dominate  the  State  parts.10  The  future  course  of  Simon 
Cameron  and  his  followers  was  a complicating  third  factor  in  the 
political  equation.  Camerons  refusal  to  support  the  caucus  nominee 
of  his  party  in  the  United  States  senatorial  contest  of  1815,  and  his 
own  subsequent  election  to  the  vacant  seat  by  opposition  votes  had 
earned  him  the  open  contempt  of  party  leaders  across  the  State.  This 
deep-seated  and  ill-concealed  hostility  and  the  opportunism  of  Cam- 
ei on  himself  made  it  doubtful  whether  the  Cameronians  would  sup- 
port either  of  the  two  principal  factions  within  the  party.  Operating 
independently,  however,  or  joined  to  the  opposition,  their  conduct 
could  only  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Democracy. 

The  Polk  administration  had  unwittingly  buoyed  the  hopes  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Whigs  still  further.  Its  expansionist  course  had  revived 
the  extension  of  slavery  issue  and  created  perplexing  problems  for 
Democratic  leaders  in  the  State.  Wilmot’s  Proviso  dramatized  the 
lift  between  the  national  administration  and  a sizable  number  of 
State  voters,  especially  in  the  Democratic  strongholds  along  the  North- 
ern Tier.  Here  was  an  opportunity  which  could  be  skillfully  exploited 
to  Whig  advantage. 

No  question,  however,  held  greater  promise  for  the  Whigs  than 
that  of  the  tariff.  I hey  had  long  championed  the  cause  of  protection 
and  had  authored  the  protective  tariff  of  18-12.  Subsequently,  they 
attributed  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  especially  that 
of  the  iron  and  coal  industries,  to  the  tariff  and  won  additional  con- 
verts to  the  protective  principle.* 11  When  the  Polk  administration 
proposed,  in  the  W alker  Tariff  of  1816,  a reduction  of  the  existing 
rates,  the  entire  Pennsylvania  delegation  to  Congress,  save  David 
Wilmot,  voted  against  the  measure.  Simon  Cameron,  by  the  bitterness 
and  persistence  of  his  opposition,  earned  the  special  affection  of  many 

S n \ ( I c r , Jacksonian  Heritage,  pp.  206-20/;  Philip  S.  Klein,  President  James 
Buchanan:  A Biography  it  nivcrsit\  Park:  Pennsylvania  State  University  Press 
1962)  , p.  169. 

11  Malcoln  R.  Eiselcn,  The  Pise  of  Pennsylvania  Protectionism  (Philadelphia: 
Privately  printed.  19.12),  pp.  172-98.  This  work  is  an  extended  and  scholarly 
analysis  of  the  subject,  although  Eiselcn  occasionally  overstates  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  protection  at  the  expense  of  other  issues. 
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influential  Pennsylvanians  who  began  to  regard  him  as  the  genuine 
voice  of  Pennsylvania  interests.  Nonetheless,  the  bill  was  enacted  into 
law  as  an  administration  measure.  Doubly  embarrassing  to  State 
Democrats  was  the  fact  that  Vice  President  George  M.  Dallas’  vote 
secured  its  passage.  In  a Senate  deadlocked  on  the  measure,  he  re- 
mained loyal  to  Polk  and  cast  the  decisive  ballot.  The  tariff  issue, 
and  especially  the  Walker  Tariff  episode,  would  be  a burden  and  an 
embarrassment  to  the  principals  and  to  all  members  of  the  Democratic 
party  until  the  Civil  War. 

The  Whigs,  in  the  1846  elections,  quickly  exploited  these  chinks 
in  the  Democratic  armor.  Although  the  only  State-wide  contest  was 
that  for  canal  commissioner,  United  States  representatives,  State  rep- 
resentatives, and  several  State  senators  were  also  to  be  elected.  The 
campaign  was  waged  on  the  free-soil  and  the  tariff  issues  and  the 
Whigs,  in  a double-barreled  assault,  charged  the  Democrats  with 
duplicity  in  representing  Polk  as  a tariff  man  in  1844,  and  with  in- 
stigating a depression  which  would  soon  engulf  the  State  in  conse- 
quence of  Democratic  policy.  The  Democrats  were  confused  and 
demoralized  by  the  assault— the  more  so  as  the  majority  of  them  de- 
plored the  Walker  Tariff— and  were  unable  to  repel  it.  Consequently, 
James  M.  Power  won  the  canal  commissionership  by  8,899  votes  over 
his  Democratic  opponent,  and  the  Whigs  gained  control  of  both  the 
State  House  of  Representatives  (fifty-six  to  forty-four)  and  the  State 
Senate  (eighteen  to  fifteen) , despite  Democratic  holdovers  in  the  latter 
body.  In  the  United  States  House  races,  the  Whigs  gained  five  seats 
for  a majority  of  sixteen  out  of  twenty-four,  with  seven  Democrats 
and  one  Native  American  party  member  completing  the  delegation. 
All  in  all,  it  was  the  most  stinging  defeat  inflicted  upon  the  Democracy 
since  the  election  of  Governor  Joseph  Ritner  in  1835. 12  Ironically, 
David  Wilmot,  running  in  a remote  northeastern  district  which  was 
one  of  the  last  bastions  of  free  trade,  survived  the  Whig  landslide  and 
was  returned  to  Congress  by  his  constituency. 

Renewed  exertion  and  Dame  Fortune  enabled  the  Democrats,  in 
1847,  partially  to  recoup  their  fortunes.13  Buchanan,  Governor  Shunk, 
and  other  leaders  within  the  party  undertook  the  task  of  fence-mending 
with  fair  success.  Then  by  arguing  that  nature  had  excluded  slavery 
from  the  Mexican  Cession,  and  that  in  any  instance  the  issue  was 
more  appropriately  decided  at  the  local  level,  they  cast  the  Wilmot 

12  Mueller,  Whig  Party , p.  133,  presents  the  returns. 

13  Ibid,.,  pp.  139-41;  Klein,  Buchanan,  pp.  195-98;  Snyder,  Jacksonian  Heritage,  pp. 
198-200. 
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Proviso  as  an  irrelevant  but  disruptive  intrusion  into  national  po- 
litical debate.  Finally,  the  continued  prosperity  which  blunted  the 
tariff  issue  and  the  refusal  of  the  Native  Americans  to  support  a 
Whig  State  ticket  deprived  the  Whigs  of  two  additional  advantages. 

On  election  day,  the  Democracy  bent  its  efforts  to  turning  out  those 
Democratic  voters  who  had  sulked  in  their  tents  in  the  previous  year. 
The  result  was  a comfortable  victory  by  an  eighteen  thousand-vote 
margin  for  Governor  Shunk  over  Whig  ironmaster  fames  Irvin.14  In 
addition,  the  Democrats  elected  a canal  commissioner  and  regained 
control  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives.  The  Whigs,  however, 
retained  command  of  the  Senate  and  of  a majority  in  joint  legislative 
sessions.  The  outcome  of  the  canvass,  combined  with  that  of  1846, 
indicated  that  the  parties  were  delicately  balanced  within  the  State, 
and  cast  an  air  of  expectancy  about  the  upcoming  presidential  election. 

14  Mueller,  ll'fiig  Party,  p.  142. 
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IVhiggery  Triumphant,  1848 

James  Buchanan  very  much  wished  to  be  president  in  1848  and, 
unlike  some  who  contracted  “Potomac  fever”  in  this  period,  his 
credentials  were  consistent  with  his  aspirations.  Born  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry  in  a log  cabin  near  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  April 
23,  1791,  he  was  educated  locally,  graduated  from  Dickinson  College 
in  1809,  moved  to  Lancaster  where  he  read  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Pennsylvania  bar  in  1812.  He  became  active  almost  immediately 
in  local  politics,  served  consecutive  terms  (1815-1816)  as  a Federalist 
member  of  the  State  Assembly,  and  was  elected  in  1820  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Washington.  Returned  by  his  constituency  for 
an  unprecedented  six  terms,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Russia  by 
Andrew  Jackson  in  1832.  After  a creditable  tour  of  duty  in  St.  Peters- 
burg he  returned  to  Lancaster,  and  in  late  1834  was  elected  as  a 
Democrat  to  the  United  States  Senate.  There  he  remained  until 
called  to  the  Polk  cabinet  as  secretary  of  state,  the  traditional  stepping- 
stone  to  the  White  House. 

By  1848,  Buchanan  could  reflect  upon  a political  career  of  thirty- 
three  years,  nearly  all  of  it  spent  in  public  office.  He  had,  in  the 
process,  acquired  a breadth  of  experience  and  a circle  of  political  ac- 
quaintances which  only  a handful  of  his  contemporaries  could  match. 
His  national  prominence  was  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  in  1832  his 
party  considered  him  for  the  second  place  on  the  national  ticket,  and 
in  1844  his  name  was  placed  before  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion for  the  presidential  nomination.  Although  neither  a magnetic 
personality  nor  a robust  stump  orator,  Buchanan,  through  years  of 
quiet  and  painstaking  labor,  had  made  himself  the  pre-eminent  figure 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy,  but  not  its  complete  master.  “Emi- 
nently able,  severely  discreet,  [and]  thoroughly  honest,”  said  one  con- 
temporary, he  was  “universally  respected  rather  than  beloved.”1  At 
the  summit  of  his  career  during  the  Polk  years,  he  set  out  with  char- 
acteristic thoroughness  to  win  his  party’s  prize. 

Buchanan  recognized  that  the  unanimous  support  of  his  State  party 
was  the  first  requisite  of  success.  Although  his  loyal  lieutenants— 
John  W.  Forney,  A.  Boyd  Hamilton,  George  Plitt,  J.  Glancy  Jones, 

1 McClure,  Notes,  I,  104. 
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Arnold  Plumer,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  E.  W.  Hutter.  William  Bigler 
David  Lynch,  and  others— were  well-placed  across  the  State,  their  con- 
trol of  the  party  was  not  absolute.  Remnants  of  the  old  Philadelphia- 
based  Bank  Democrats  served  as  a rallying  point  for  the  casualties 
from  Buchanan  s previous  political  wars,  disappointed  officeseekers. 
and  those  politicians  who  habitually  grasped  for  notoriety  by  striking 
at  the  most  prominent  figures  within  their  own  party.  In  the  urbane 
and  sophisticated  Philadelphian,  George  Mifflin  Dallas,  thev  possessed 
a candidate  with  sufficient  appeal  to  frustrate  Buchanan’s  ambitions, 
even  though  he  could  not  win  the  nomination  for  himself.  Of  addi- 
tional danger  to  Buchanan  were  the  slavery  and  tariff  issues,  which 
threatened  to  cut  further  into  his  following.  And  then  there  was 
Cameron. 

Buchanan  moved  carefully  to  protect  himself  on  the  issues.  Of  these, 
the  tariff,  as  he  had  seen  from  the  outset,  was  the  most  dangerous. 
\\  hen  it  was  under  consideration  in  Congress  he  had  attempted  to 
disassociate  himself  from  it  by  escaping  to  the  security  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  Polk  proved  un-co-operative.2  Now  it  must  be  faced.  In 
an  exchange  of  letters  with  Forney,  a formula  was  hammered  out  to 
be  published  in  the  pages  of  Forney’s  Philadelphia  newspaper,  The 
Pennsylvanian  A I he  Pennsylvania  delegation  to  Congress  should  be 
commended  for  opposing  the  tariff  of  1816,  “as  dictated  alike  by  public 
duty  and  their  instructions.’’  The  1842  tariff  should  be  pictured  as 
dead,  and  efforts  to  resurrect  it  as  doomed  to  inevitable  failure.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  many  who  voted  for  the  1846  bill  did  so 
to  get  rid  of  the  earlier  measure,  and  are  now  disposed  “to  do  justice 
to  Pennsylvania  by  increasing  the  duties  on  coal,  iron  and  mechanical 
labor."  The  election  of  Democratic  congressmen  would  promote  the 
cause  of  revision,  for  they  could  exert  greater  influence  in  national 
Democratic  circles  than  could  the  Whigs.  Manufacturers  should  not 
agitate  the  issue  and  make  it  a partisan  question.  Finally,  “repeal  is 
not  the  word,  but  modification.  A protective  tariff  is  not  the  word: 
but  a revenue  tariff  with  sufficient  discriminations  to  maintain  our 
home  industry.”  By  endorsing  opposition  to  the  administration  mea- 
sure without,  at  the  same  time,  repudiating  it,  and  by  promising 
revision  if  Pennsylvania  remained  in  the  Democratic  fold,  Buchanan 
hoped  “that  yet  all  may  be  well.” 

2 Klein,  Buchanan,  pp.  1 1)0-7 4. 

‘Buchanan  to  Iorney,  Jul\  29,  1 8-lfi;  ibid.,  August  1,  18-16,  John  Bassett  Moore, 
ed..  The  II 'nrl;s  of  James  Buchanan  New  York:  Antiquarian  Press,  1908-1911),  VII, 
47-18;  hereafter  cited  as  Moore,  Works.  The  Pennsylvanian  presented  the  position  in 
several  August  editorials.  Snyder,  Jacksonian  Heritage,  p.  205. 
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On  the  almost  equally  hazardous  question  of  slavery,  Buchanan 
kept  a discreet  silence  until  August,  1847.  Then  in  declining  an  in- 
vitation to  speak  at  the  Harvest  Home  celebration  of  the  Berks  County 
Democrats,  he  seized  the  occasion  to  forward  a statement  of  his  views. 
In  it,  he  acknowledged  that  northern  Democrats  need  not  approve 
slavery  “in  the  abstract.’’  However,  at  a time  when  the  abolitionist 
effort  to  destroy  it  in  the  states  where  it  exists  “threatens  to  convulse 
the  Country,”  their  duty  was  “to  abide  by  the  compromise  of  the 
Constitution  and  leave  the  question,  where  that  instrument  has  left 
it,  to  the  States  wherein  slavery  exists.”  The  question  of  slavery  ex- 
tension into  newly  acquired  territory,  he  declared,  was  “not  one  of 
practical  importance”  as  the  climate,  soil,  ethnic  background,  and 
attitudes  of  the  residents  were  all  barriers  to  its  introduction.  None- 
theless, the  rapidly  spreading  extensionist  debate  served  “to  alienate 
the  people  . . . from  one  another;  to  excite  sectional  divisions  and 
jealousies;  and  to  distract  and  possibly  destroy  the  Democratic  party, 
on  the  ascendancy  of  whose  principles  and  measures  depends,  as  I 
firmly  believe,  the  success  of  our  grand  experiment  of  Self  Govern- 
ment.” To  avert  such  a disaster  and  to  preserve  “the  harmony  of 
the  States  and  even  the  security  of  the  Union  itself”  demanded  a return 
to  the  proven  formula  of  the  past,  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line  to  any  and  all  new  territory  acquired  from  Mexico.4 
The  statement,  like  that  on  the  tariff,  was  a shrewd  bid  for  moderate 
sentiment  on  both  sides  of  the  issue,  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  country 
at  large. 

Simultaneous  with  his  discussion  of  substantive  questions,  Buchanan 
continued  to  oversee  the  tasks  of  party  organization.  As  he  had  little 
taste  for  the  rough  and  tumble  of  grassroots  politics,  he  left  the  field 
work  to  Forney  and  his  more  boisterous  lieutenants.  Buchanan  con- 
fined his  activity  to  penning  them  frequent  advice  and  encourage- 
ment, to  supplying  them  with  “the  sinews  of  war,”  and  to  broadening 
his  correspondence  among  Democratic  leaders  across  the  State  and 
country. 

The  basic  strategy  of  the  “Buchaneers,”  as  their  chieftain  saw  it, 
was  to  secure  the  support  of  the  major  Democratic  factions  outside  of 
Philadelphia,  to  establish  simultaneously  a Buchanan  organization 
within  the  city,  and  then  to  carry  the  struggle  to  Dallas  in  his  own 
bailiwick.  To  these  ends  he  vigorously  supported  the  renomination 
of  Governor  Shunk  and,  later,  his  re-election,  despite  opposition  to 
him  within  the  party  and  strained  relations  between  his  followers  and 


‘Buchanan  to  Charles  Kessler,  et  al.,  August  25,  1847,  Moore,  Works,  VII,  385-87. 
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those  of  Buchanan.5 *  Subsequently,  when  ill-health  compelled  Shunk’s 
resignation,  he  rejected  the  widespread  pleas  that  he  seek  the  post 
himself.5  Instead  he  kept  a discreet  public  silence  while  Black,  Bigler, 
Benjamin  Champneys,  Arnold  Plainer,  Morris  Longstrcth,  and  others 
struggled  for  the  nomination.  When  Longstreth  finally  obtained  it, 
Buchanan  gave  him  his  support.7 

One  of  Buchanan’s  most  perplexing  and  painful  problems  grew 
out  of  his  efforts  to  maintain  cordial  relations  with  Simon  Cameron. 
The  irregularity  through  which  he  acquired  his  Senate  seat  in  1845 
infuriated  many  of  Buchanan’s  friends.  Unlike  Dallas,  however, 
Buchanan  scrupulously  avoided  a public  denunciation  of  Cameron’s 
conduct  and  set  Forney  to  work  damping  clown  the  fires  of  indignation. 
Although  Forney  grumbled  privately  to  Buchanan  that  “you  have  not 
an  enemy  who  is  not  a more  trusty  friend  than  Simon  Cameron,”  he 
set  himself  manfully  to  the  task  and  with  moderate  success.8 

Cameron’s  clashes  with  Polk  over  the  patronage,  his  evasiveness  on 
the  presidential  nomination,  and  his  flirtation  with  Zachary  Taylor  as 
the  Democratic  nominee  rekindled  the  flame.  Forney  assailed  him 
bitterly  to  Buchanan  and  accused  him  of  undermining  the  entire  effort 
of  the  “Buchaneers.”9  Buchanan,  however,  refused  to  be  swayed  from 
his  course  and,  stressing  the  need  for  harmony,  complained,  “Whv 
should  the  cry  of  Cameron,  Cameron  be  forever  kept  up?”  Still  hope- 
ful of  his  eventual  support,  he  informed  Forney  flatly:  “I  cannot  and 
I will  not  repudiate  him.”10  As  Buchanan  calculated,  Cameron  even- 
tually mounted  the  Buchanan  bandwagon  and,  as  a member  of  the 
State  delegation  to  the  Baltimore  convention,  cast  his  ballot  for 
Pennsylvania’s  native  son.11 

In  Lancaster,  however,  Rcah  Frazer,  editor  of  The  Lancastrian, 
Benjamin  Champneys,  soon  to  be  a candidate  for  the  Democratic 

5 Buchanan  to  Henn  D.  Foster.  November  19,  1846,  Moore,  IVorks,  VII,  117-18; 
Buchanan  to  Jesse  Miller,  June  24,  1847,  ibid.,  353-54;  C.  L.  Ward  to  Buchanan, 
February  20,  1848.  Buchanan  MSS.,  HSP. 

" Cameron  to  Buchanan,' July  7.  1848.  Buchanan  MSS.,  LC;  J.  C-.  Van  Dyke  to 
Buchanan,  July  10,  1848;  Henn  Welsh  to  Buchanan,  July  10,  1848;  John  L.  Dawson 
to  Buchanan,  Julv  10.  1848,  and  Buchanan  to  Dawson,  Jul\  13,  1848,  "I  shall  not  be 
a candidate  for  the  office  of  governor.''  All  in  ibid.,  HSP. 

7 Buchanan  to  1 W.  Hotter,  July  22,  1848,  Moore,  Works,  VIII,  129-30;  Klein, 
Buchanan,  205. 

’Forney  to  Buchanan,  Mas  I,  1847,  as  quoted  in  Klein,  Buchanan,  p.  197.  See 
pp.  167-68  for  Buchanan's  posture  toward  Cameron. 

“Forney  to  Buchanan.  Fcbruarr  28,  1848,  Buchanan  MSS.,  HSP. 

10  Buchanan  to  Forney.  March  1,  1848.  George  Plitt  MSS.,  LC. 

11  Erwin  S.  Bradlcs,  Simon  Cameron,  Lincoln’s  Secretary  of  War  (Philadelphia: 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1966)  , pp.  82-83. 
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gubernatorial  nomination,  and  Samuel  C.  Stambaugh  broke  publicly 
with  Buchanan,  allegedly  over  his  policy  toward  Cameron.  Welcomed 
into  the  Dallas  camp,  they  took  to  heart  the  advice  “not  to  be 
mealy  mouthed'’  but  to  “destroy  the  confidence  of  the  Democracy  in 
Buchanan”  by  making  “a  direct  onslaught  upon  his  political  integ- 
rity.”12 They  resurrected  an  old  charge  that  in  a public  address  early 
in  his  career,  he  had  boasted  that  “if  he  supposed  that  he  had  any 
democratic  blood  in  his  veins  that  he  would  let  it  out.”13  More  dam- 
aging was  Frazer’s  oft-repeated  charge  that  Buchanan  had  officially 
repudiated  his  Lancaster  residence  for  one  in  Washington  in  order 
to  avoid  local  taxes.  As  his  tormentors  were  his  neighbors  and  old 
political  allies,  and  as  David  Wilmot  and  others  were  gleefully  re- 
peating the  charges  across  the  State,  the  whole  affair  was  doubly 
embarrassing  to  Buchanan.  Through  Forney,  he  circulated  an  expla- 
nation among  the  leading  politicos  in  which  Frazer’s  conduct  was 
attributed  to  disappointment  in  patronage  matters.14  As  Frazer  later 
became  a Cameron  lieutenant,  the  explanation  seems  plausible.  Never- 
theless, in  a Lancaster  County  meeting  to  choose  delegates  to  the 
March  4 Harrisburg  convention,  which  would  select  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  to  the  national  party  convention,  Frazer  engineered  the 
approval  of  a slate  that  was  almost  unanimously  for  Dallas.15 

Buchanan’s  explanation  and  the  exertions  of  his  friends  were  more 
effective  elsewhere,  and  solid  delegate  support  began  to  build  up 
across  the  State.16  Philadelphia  remained  the  major  battleground. 
There  Forney,  assisted  by  George  Plitt,  J.  C.  Van  Dyke,  James  Camp- 
bell, William  A.  Stokes,  Robert  Tyler,  and  others,  spearheaded  an 
aggressive  campaign  against  the  Dallas  forces.  They  established  an 
elaborate  organization,  circulated  large  quantities  of  pro-Buchanan 
literature,  made  special  appeals  to  the  workingmen  and  to  the  ethnic 
minorities,  and  conducted  several  well-attended  public  rallies.17  The 
result  of  their  labors  was  agonizing.  Dallas,  by  the  slimmest  of  margins, 

12  J.  Ellis  Bonham  to  Frazer,  Reah  Frazer  MSS.,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 

13  Wilmot  to  Frazer,  January  27,  1848,  Buchanan  MSS.,  DCL.  Wilmot  was  seeking 
documentary  evidence  of  the  “drop  of  blood"  and  tax  evasion  charges. 

14  Klein,  Buchanan,  p.  197. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  198. 

18  See,  e.g.,  Forney  to  Buchanan,  January  7,  11,  14,  17,  February  4,  7,  8,  13,  20. 
28;  Jeremiah  S.  Black  to  Buchanan,  n.d.,  received  February  17,  1848,  all  in  Buchanan 
MSS.,  HSP,  and  George  Plitt  to  Buchanan,  January  2,  1848,  ibid.,  LC,  for  county  by 
county  analysis  of  Buchanan’s  growing  support. 

17  George  Plitt  to  Buchanan,  December  19,  1847,  Buchanan  MSS.,  LC;  Klein, 
Buchanan,  pp.  199-200;  Snyder,  Jacksonian  Heritage , pp.  212-13. 
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won  a majority  of  the  county  delegation.  J.  C.  Van  Dyke  attributed 
t;ie  outcome  to  Dallas  hometown  following,  to  the  assistance  given 
him  by  the  two  hundred  employees  ol  the  customhouse  which  he  con- 
trolled, and  to  the  activities  of  "learned  judges  who  made  support 
ol  Dallas  a condition  lor  awarding  and  renewing  tavern  licenses.ls 
homey,  making  a virtue  of  necessity,  ordered  the  distribution  of  a 
printed  circular  underscoring  Buchanan's  strength  in  Dallas’  own  city 
and  his  decisis  e \ictoiy  over  Dallas  in  the  latter  s congressional 
district.19 

When  the  Match  1 convention  assembled  in  Harrisburg,  Buchanan’s 
success  in  the  county  conventions  and  his  endorsement  by  the  Demo- 
cratic legislative  caucus  had  dispelled  all  doubts  that  he  would  be 
tlu:  choice  of  the  State  party.  I he  real  struggle  involved  such  ques- 
tions as  the  selection  of  national  convention  delegates,  the  nature 
of  theii  instructions,  the  tone  ol  the  resolutions  adopted  bv  the  Stale 
c out ention,  and  the  selection  of  a State  committee.  The  supporters 
ol  Dallas  and  David  \\  ilmot  s "Proviso  Men  did  what  they  could 
to  undermine  Buchanan,  and  Cameron,  playing  his  usual  murky  game 
kept  the  Buchaneers  nerves  on  edge.20  The  outcome  was  something 
less  than  a complete  triumph  for  Buchanan.  The  members  of  the 
State  delegation  to  Baltimore  were  bound  to  Buchanan  under  the 
unit  i ule  until  the  majority  released  them.  I-ornc\  was  named  to  the 
delegation  and  E.  M . Hut  ter  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  S ta  te  Central 
Committee.  On  the  other  hand,  a resolution  endorsing  Buchanan’s 
Berks  County  letter  was  rejected,  and  others  which  passed,  while  laud- 
ing Buchanan,  were  complimentary  to  Cass  and  Dallas  as  well.  Finally, 
the  Baltimore  delegation  contained  enough  Dallas  and  M’ilmot  men, 
including  A\ ilmot’s  intimate,  J.  P.  Sanderson,  to  render  its  loyalty 
doubtful.-1  An  exhausted  homes  acknowledged  to  Buchanan  that  the 
results  were  not  wholly  satisfactory  and  added,  "God  knows  sve  could 
do  no  more.  W’e  had  no  leader  in  Convention.’’22  At  the  Baltimore 
contention  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  soled  solidly  for  Buchanan 

"J.  C.  Van  Dskc  to  Buchanan,  Januars  5.  18-18,  Buchanan  MSS.,  HSP. 

homey  to  Buchanan.  January  I I.  Isis.  ibid.  \ cops  of  the  circular  svas  enclosed 
with  the  letter. 

Ibid..  February  28,  Is  is,  Buchanan  MSS..  1 1 S 1’ . "I  dread  Cameron’s  presence  at 
Harrisburg.  ...  I repeat  / dread  it,”  wrote  Forney. 

1 M Hutter  to  Buchanan,  March  5 , (>,  18-18;  Forties  to  Buchanan,  March  12, 
IMS.  Buchanan  MSS..  FISB;  Klein,  Buchanan,  pp.  200-201;  Charles  B.  Going,  David 
\\  ilmot,  I rii  -Soilet:  A Biography  of  the  (.rent  Advocate  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
(New  York:  Appleton-Century,  1 5)2-4)  . pp.  305-10. 

59  Forney  to  Buchanan,  March  7,  1848,  Buchanan  MSS.,  HSP. 
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as  instructed,  but  some  members  privately  undermined  him,  and  Lewis 
Cass  received  the  party  nomination  on  the  fourth  ballot.23 

The  antagonisms  aroused  within  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy  as 
a result  of  the  nomination  struggle  and  the  subsequent  rejection  by 
the  national  party  of  Pennsylvania  s native  son,  and  the  incieasing 
evidence  that  David  Wilmot  would  lead  the  Proviso  men  out  of  the 
party,  were  favorable  portents  for  the  State  Whigs.  5 et  among  them 
no  clear  favorite  for  the  party  nomination  emerged.  Some  clung 
nostalgically  to  Henry  Clay,  thrice-beaten  and  generally  regarded  as 
“unavailable.”  Others,  especially  easterners,  liked  Zachary  Taylor  but 
their  enthusiasm  was  tempered  by  doubts  as  to  d aylor  s fidelity  to  the 
Whig  party.  In  Lancaster  County  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
Winfield  Scott  had  strong  support.24  Ohio’s  Secretary  of  State,  Samuel 
Calloway,  in  an  exchange  of  letters  with  Thaddeus  Stevens,  aiticulated 
a common  dilemma  among  the  Whigs.  Although  he  preferred  Judge 
John  McLean,  he  could  support  Scott,  Stevens’  choice,  “con  amore,” 
but  regarded  Taylor  as  unacceptable  and  explained,  “I  concur  with 
you  in  sentiments  as  to  slaveholding  presidents.  My  entire  nature 
rebels  at  the  vision  of  casting  another  vote  for  a man  whose  garments 
are  stained  with  the  foul  spot.  20  Galloway  later  speculated  that  the 
preference  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  crucial  states  in  the  up- 
coming canvass,  would  determine  the  nomination  and  that  their  votes 
in  the  early  balloting  at  the  national  convention  would  be  carefully 
observed  as  evidencing  their  preferences.26 

The  conduct  of  the  Pennsylvania  Whigs  provided  no  such  evidence 
of  their  desires  on  the  presidential  question.  At  the  Whig  State  Con- 
vention in  Harrisburg  on  March  15,  1848,  they  selected  their  candidate 
for  canal  commissioner,  Ner  Middleswarth,  and  the  senatorial  delegates 
to  the  national  convention.2'  However,  they  conspicuously  refrained 
from  instructing  the  delegates  on  the  presidential  question,  and  failed 
to  pass  even  the  customary  resolutions  on  behalf  of  a favored  candi- 
date. At  the  national  convention,  which  opened  in  Philadelphia  s 
Chinese  Museum  on  June  7,  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  consistently 
divided  its  vote  among  Clay,  Taylor,  and  Scott,  with  no  one  of  them 

23  E.  W.  Hutter  to  Buchanan,  May  25,  1848;  James  Campbell  to  Buchanan,  June 
15,  1848,  Buchanan  MSS.,  HSP;  Klein,  Buchanan,  p.  204. 

24  Pennsylvania  Telegraph  (Harrisburg),  May  23,  1848;  Mueller,  Whig  Party , 
p.  146. 

25  Galloway  to  Stevens,  May  11,  1847,  Stevens  MSS.,  LC. 

20  Ibid.,  May  3,  1848,  Stevens  MSS.,  LC. 

27  Mueller,  Whig  Party,  p.  147. 
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commanding  a majority.  I aylor’s  fourth  ballot  nomination  was  gained 
without  help  Iioiii  the  Pennsylvania  Whigs,  whose  vote,  unchanged 
fi om  the  pi  e\  ious  ballot,  was  I aylor  twelve,  Clay  four,  and  Scott  ten.2s 
What  the  vote  actually  revealed  was  the  lack  both  of  unity  and  of 
decisive  leadership  within  the  State  party,  made  up  as  it  was  of 
consei v ativ  e Whigs,  anti-slavery  men,  and  political  opportunists. 

The  resignation  of  Governor  Francis  R.  Shunk  on  July  9,  1 848. 
added  an  unexpected  dimension  to  the  1818  elections  and  raised  tin 
an  energetic  and  exciting  new  figure  in  the  Whig  ranks.  By  constitu- 
tional requirements,  when  a vacancy  occurred  in  the  governor’s  chair, 
it  was  to  be  filled  by  the  speaker  of  the  State  Senate.  In  that  body, 
conti oiled  by  the  Whigs  since  1816,  William  F.  Johnston  had  been 
elected  speaker  just  two  months  before  and  now  became  governor  of 
the  Commonwealth.  He  was  immediately  confronted  with  a most 
unusual  decision.  Because  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  election  code,  he 
was  presumably  free  to  serve  as  governor  until  the  October,  1819. 
State  elections,  or  to  call  a special  election  for  the  coming  October. 
Johnston  gauged  the  political  currents  and  chose  the  latter  course, 
thus  injecting  yet  another  factor  into  the  already  uncertain  political 
situation.20 

I he  parties  were  compelled  to  move  quicklv  in  selecting  guberna- 
torial nominees.  A Whig  State  convention  assembled  in  Harrisburg 
on  August  31  and  unanimously  endorsed  Johnston  on  the  first  ballot.30 
It  was  calculated  that  his  acknowledged  ability  and  engaging  personal 
qualities,  his  anti-slavery  principles,  and  his  Democratic  antecedents — 
he  had  bolted  that  party  on  the  tariff  issue  in  1816 — would  attract 
votes  from  the  opposition  ranks.31  Johnston,  himself,  had  contributed 
to  the  outcome  by  the  skillful  use  of  the  patronage  to  propitiate  Whig 
factions,  by  appointing  his  chief  rival,  James  Cooper,  the  State  attor- 
ney general,  by  preaching  a gospel  of  party  unit,  and  by  announcing 
loftily  that  lie  would  withdraw  his  name  from  the  convention  if  its 
introduction  threatened  a breach  within  the  party.32 

Among  the  Democrats,  there  was  no  dearth  of  candidates  for  the 
nomination.  W illiam  Bigler,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Benjamin  Champ- 
neys,  and  Morris  Longstreth  were  but  the  most  prominent  in  a field 


"Ibid.,  p.  148. 

•'  Met. lure,  \olrs,  I.  1 72-7.1.  describes  Johnston's  accession  to  the  governor’s  chair 
and  his  decision  lo  call  a special  election. 

"Pittsburgh  Gazelle.  September  1,  '>,  1848. 

31  Mueller,  IP/i/g  Parly,  p.  ] 30. 

“Johnston  to  Stevens,  July  29,  1848,  Stevens  MSS.,  LC;  McClure,  Notes,  I,  175-76. 
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of  about  a dozen  aspirants.33  Bigler’s  candidacy  was  especially  vigorous 
and  commanded  the  support  of  several  leading  Democrats  including 
Congressman  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  Philadelphia  lawyer  Benjamin  H. 
Brewster,  and  E.  W.  Hutter.34  Black,  from  Somerset  County,  was  pop- 
ular among  western  Democrats  and  was  the  personal  choice  of  John  W. 
Forney.  Forney  extolled  him  as  “one  of  the  God-made  men”  and  sought 
unsuccessfully  to  wring  an  endorsement  of  him  from  Buchanan.35 
Champneys  was  the  particular  favorite  of  Reah  Frazer  and  many  of 
the  Lancaster  County  politicians,  but  was  obviously  unacceptable  to 
the  Buchaneers.36  Longstreth's  candidacy  was  widely  resented  since 
he  was  an  encumbent  canal  commissioner  and  his  resignation  would 
deliver  the  canal  patronage  to  a Whig  replacement  appointed  by 
Johnston.37  Nonetheless,  his  policies  had  won  for  him  strong  support 
among  James  Campbell’s  Irish  voters.  Their  influence  and  that  of  the 
Philadelphia  Post  Office  and  Customs  House  and  of  the  canal  men 
across  the  State  enabled  him  to  secure  the  nomination.38 

The  abbreviated  gubernatorial  contest  was  a study  in  contrasts. 
Johnston,  robust  and  magnetic  and  an  effective  stump  orator,  took  his 
campaign  to  the  people  and  spoke  in  nearly  every  county,  frequently 
appearing  with  James  Cooper,  James  Pollock,  and  lesser  lights  within 
the  party.39  Longstreth,  a competent  and  retiring  person  of  Quaker 
background,  clung  to  tradition  and  left  the  active  campaigning  to 
others  in  his  party.  The  contest  was  an  exciting  one  and  generated 
extraordinary  interest  not  only  within  the  State  but  across  the  nation. 
Pennsylvania  was  widely  regarded  as  holding  the  key  to  Taylor’s 
fortunes,  and  the  October  results  would  foreshadow  her  course  in  the 
presidential  race.40 

“Forney  to  S.  S.  Bigler,  July  14,  1848,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP,  assesses  the  strength  of 
the  several  candidates. 

34  Wright  to  Bigler,  August  24,  1848,  Brewster  to  Bigler,  July  19,  1848,  and  George 
Woodward  to  Bigler,  August  28,  1848,  all  in  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP,  are  among  a large 
number  of  endorsements  received  by  Bigler  in  July  and  August  from  prominent 
Democrats  across  the  State.  E.  W.  Hutter  to  Buchanan,  July  20,  1848,  Buchanan 
MSS.,  HSP,  states  Hutter's  position. 

“Forney  to  Buchanan,  August  5,  9.  29,  1848,  Buchanan  MSS.,  HSP. 

38  E.  W.  Hutter  to  Buchanan,  August  16,  1848,  Buchanan  MSS.,  HSP,  reports 
C.hampney’s  endorsement  by  the  Lancaster  County  Democratic  Convention. 

37  Benjamin  H.  Brewster  to  Bigler,  July  19,  1848,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

38  A.  B.  Cummings  to  Bigler,  August  11,  1848;  H.  B.  Wright  to  Bigler,  August  24, 
1848,  both  in  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP;  Sandy  Harris  to  Buchanan,  October  22,  1848, 
Buchanan  MSS.,  HSP. 

39  Andrew  G.  Curtin  to  Samuel  Calvin,  September  16, *1848,  Samuel  Calvin  MSS., 
HSP. 

40  Holman  Hamilton,  Zachary  Taylor,  Soldier  in  the  White  House  (New  York: 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1951),  pp.  126,  133. 
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The  outcome  of  the  gubernatorial  canvass  defies  conclusive  analysis. 
For  ten  days  the  issue  was  shrouded  in  doubt,  with  Johnston  finally 
declared  the  victor  by  302  votes  out  of  336,744  cast  for  the  two  candi- 
dates, the  largest  vote  turnout  to  that  point  in  the  history  of  the  State.41 
He  had  sticssed  the  tariff  issue  consistently,  and  especially  in  the  coal 
and  iron  counties  where  the  pinch  of  hard  times  was  being  felt  for 
the  first  time  since  the  passage  of  the  Walker  Tariff.4-’  In  Allegheny 
and  Lancaster  counties  and  along  the  Northern  Tier,  his  anti-slavery 
views  struck  a responsive  note.  Yet  David  Wilmot,  while  rejecting 
Class's  candidacy,  struggled  manfully  to  deliver  the  Free-Soil  Democrats 
to  Longstreth.43  Although  one  Whig  editor  termed  the  result  “an 
emphatic  \ ei  diet,  lay  Pennsylvania,  in  favor  of  Free  Soil, ” the  verdict 
v\as  neither  emphatic  nor  could  its  cause  he  so  easily  assigned.44  The 
Native  American  party  refrained  from  nominating  a State  ticket  and 
supported  Johnston,  while  the  Whigs,  in  turn,  backed  Native  Con- 
gressman Lewis  C.  Levin  s successful  bid  for  re-election  in  Philadel- 
phia s fust  district.13  On  the  other  hand,  Longstreth’s  struggle  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  had  opened  wounds  within  his  party,  and 
many  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  grumbled  that  it  was  "a  Custom 
House  affair.  In  an  election  decided  by  so  narrow  a margin,  any 
one  of  these  factors  could  have  determined  the  outcome. 

Obscured  in  the  speculation  over  the  result,  however,  was  a fact 
of  much  larger  significance.  In  1847,  Shunk  defeated  his  Whig  op- 
ponent by  nearly  eighteen  thousand  votes  and  rolled  up  a majority 
of  6,686  over  the  combined  vote  of  Irvin  and  nativist  Emanuel 
Rcigart."'  Johnstons  victory,  despite  its  closeness,  erased  that  enor- 
mous deficit.  His  success  in  reducing  Longstreth’s  majorities  in  the 
traditionally  Democratic  industrial  counties  in  the  east  and  in  Arm- 
strong and  Westmoreland  counties  in  the  west  reflected  the  tariff  issue. 
So,  too,  did  his  victory  in  Schuylkill  County,  a Democratic  stronghold 
both  before  and  after  this  election.4'  In  Allegheny  County,  where  he 
exceeded  Irvin’s  majority  of  the  previous  year  by  a large  margin,  the 
free-soil  issue  undoubtedly  helped.  However,  Longstreth’s  strong  show- 

(1  /".?  / linanac  M850),  p.  56.  The  official  result  was:  Johnston— 168,523;  Long- 
streth  — 168.221 . Set-  \ppendix  I)  for  the  vote  distribution  h\  county. 

Hsclcn.  Pennsylvania  Protectionism,  pp.  217-18;  Mueller,  Whig  Party,  pp.  152-53. 
“McClure.  Soles,  1.  178. 

“Pittsburgh  Gazette.  October  13,  1848. 

' Hamilton,  Taylor,  p.  111. 

"’Snyder,  Jackson  inn  Heritage,  p.  225. 

Here,  a bitter  squabble  within  the  count)  Democracy  contributed  to  the  election 
outcome. 
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ing  in  the  Northern  Tier  counties,  all  of  which  he  carried  by  about 
the  same  margin  as  did  Shunk,  suggests  that  this  issue  was  of  less 
significance  than  had  been  anticipated.  Nativist  support  enabled 
Johnston  to  carry  Philadelphia  County,  although  his  vote,  only  2,881 
more  than  Irvin’s  total  of  the  previous  year,  when  Reigart  had  polled 
9,038  votes  in  the  county,  indicates  that  Longstreth  also  attracted 
some  nativist  support.  His  most  dramatic  gains  came,  however,  from 
traditionally  Whig  counties,  carried  by  Irvin  in  1847  and  by  Johnston 
the  following  year.  These,  fourteen  in  number,  had  given  Irvin 
44,947  votes  and  a majority  of  12,463  over  Shunk.48  In  1848,  Johnston 
carried  them  with  54,990  votes  and  a 21,134-vote  margin  over  Long- 
streth, who  ran  about  1,300  votes  stronger  than  had  Shunk  the  year 
before.  This  huge  majority,  which  gave  Johnston  a fighting  chance 
elsewhere  in  the  State,  reflected  his  success  and  that  of  the  local  Whig 
organization  in  getting  out  the  notoriously  defeatist  Whig  voters.  In 
this  sense,  Johnston’s  victory  was,  first  and  foremost,  a personal  and 
a party  triumph. 

In  the  canal  commissioner’s  race,  Middleswarth  lost  by  about  twenty- 
six  hundred  votes  to  Democrat  Painter.  A ten-hour  law  had  been 
enacted  the  previous  spring  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  despite 
Middleswarth’s  vehement  opposition  and  that  of  the  mining,  manu- 
facturing, and  textile  interests.  Their  efforts  to  subvert  its  intent 
occasioned  State-wide  unrest  and  a riotous  lockout  at  Penn  Mills  in 
Allegheny  City.  Local  Democrats  stressed  Middleswarth’s  opposition 
to  the  measure,  and  he  was  sharply  cut  in  the  far  western  counties, 
especially  in  Allegheny,  where  he  trailed  Johnston  by  over  eight 
hundred  votes.49  In  the  Congressional  elections  the  Whigs  won  four- 
teen seats,  the  Democrats  eight,  and  the  Native  Americans  and  Free- 
Soil  Democrats  one  each.30  The  Democrats  elected  fifty  State  repre- 
sentatives to  forty-five  Whigs  and  five  Native  Americans.  However, 
the  Whigs  retained  a sufficient  majority  in  the  State  Senate  to  control 
the  legislature  in  joint  session,  thus  assuring  the  selection  of  a Whig 
United  States  senator  in  1849. 31 

43  The  counties  referred  to  are  Adams,  Allegheny,  Beaver,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Dela- 
ware, Erie,  Franklin.  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Somerset,  and 
Union. 

49  Norman  Ware,  The  Industrial  Worker,  1840-1860  (Gloucester,  Mass.:  Peter 
Smith,  1959),  pp.  141-48,  describes  the  Ten-Hour  Movement  both  nationally  and 
within  Pennsylvania.  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  August  1.  2,  4,  5,  1848,  reports  the  local 
difficulties,  supports  the  textile  operators,  and  condemns  the  State  statute.  McClure, 
Notes,  I,  177,  attributes  Middleswarth’s  defeat  solely  to  this  issue. 

50  Whig  Almanac  (1849)  , p.  63. 

51  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  October  17,  1848;  Mueller,  Whig  Party,  p.  156. 
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The  October  returns,  too  mixed  to  yield  a reliable  forecast  for 
November,  spurred  the  parties  to  redoubled  efforts.  “Our  friends  are 
arousing  from  their  stupor,”  Forney  wrote  Buchanan,  and  reported 
that  funds  raised  from  among  the  officeholders  would  pay  for  speakers 
from  New  York  to  stump  the  State  with  the  local  men.52  The  Demo- 
cratic press,  conscious  of  free-soil  defections  from  its  party’s  ranks, 
taunted  free-soil  Whigs  for  preferring  slaveowner  Zachary  Taylor, 
“the  very  embodiment  of  the  accursed  system,”  to  Van  Buren,  the  Free 
Soil  candidate.53  The  Whig  editors  were  obviously  stung  and  em- 
barrassed both  by  the  tactic  and  by  the  undeniable  element  of  logic 
it  contained.  Some  published  southern  press  attacks  on  Taylor  and 
concluded,  unconvincingly,  that  these  proved  him  the  friend  of  free 
soil.54  More  often,  however,  they  emphasized  that  a vote  for  Van 
Buren  promoted  the  election  of  Cass,  servant  of  southern  interests 
and  supporter  of  the  Walker  Tariff.  In  contrast,  Taylor  stood  for  the 
restoration  of  government  to  the  people  and  for  “protection  for  Ameri- 
can labor.”55  State  Whigs  of  every  shade  of  opinion  took  to  the 
hustings  for  the  ticket,  and  prominent  outsiders  like  John  Clayton 
and  William  H.  Seward  were  called  in  to  help. 

On  election  day,  Taylor  carried  the  State  by  12,719  votes  over  Cass, 
and  Pennsylvania’s  twenty-six  electoral  votes  provided  the  margin  of 
his  victory  in  the  nation.56  Most  Democratic  observers  attributed  the 
result  “to  gunpowder  and  the  Tariff”  and  the  magnetism  of  both  was 
undeniable.57  Other  factors,  however,  contributed  to  the  outcome. 
Van  Buren  polled  11,273  votes,  and  a disproportionately  large  num- 
ber of  them  came  from  the  Northern  Tier  where  David  Wilmot  led 
his  Democratic  followers  into  the  free-soil  camp.  In  contrast,  in  the 
garden  counties  of  the  southeast,  Thaddeus  Stevens  labored  success- 
fully to  prevent  an  exodus  of  the  Woolly  Heads,  as  anti-slavery  "Whigs 
were  derisively  called,  from  the  Whig  party.  Philadelphia,  in  an  un- 
usually heavy  vote,  gave  Taylor  a majority  of  almost  ten  thousand, 
despite  the  fact  that  Cass  ran  well  ahead  of  Polk’s  performance  in 

B2Fornev  to  Buchanan,  October  15,  1848,  Buchanan  MSS..  HSP. 

“Pittsburgh  Gazette , September  29,  1848. 

54 Ibid October  23,  24,  1848. 

65  Ibid.,  September  5,  6,  8,  1848,  containing,  also,  editorials  reprinted  from  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  and  other  Whig  sheets. 

50  Burnham,  Presidential  Ballots,  p.  704.  The  official  returns  were:  Taylor- 
185, 423,  Cass-172,704,  Van  Burcn-1 1 ,273.  See  Appendix  E for  the  vote  distribution 
by  county. 

57  E.  W.  Hutter  to  Buchanan,  November  8,  1848;  H.  B.  Wright  to  Buchanan, 
November  13,  1848;  and  James  C.  Van  Dyke  to  Buchanan,  November  16,  1848,  all 
in  Buchanan  MSS.,  HSP,  are  representative  of  this  opinion. 
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1844.  The  local  Whig  organization  and  Lewis  Levin,  the  nativist 
spellbinder,  had  done  their  work  well  and  provided  Taylor  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  State-wide  majority.  It  was  the  Quakei  City, 
Holman  Hamilton  observed,  “that  gave  Taylor  the  margin  that  made 
him  President.”58 
“Hamilton,  Taylor,  p.  133. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Resurgence  of  the 
Democracy,  1 849-  / 85 1 


Pittsburgh  Whig,  shortly  after  the  elections  of  1848,  wrote  ex- 


uberantly, “We  live  in  a Whig  County,  a Whig  State,  and  a 
Whig  Nation.  . . . The  light  shines  so  bright,  after  a long  night  of 
Locofoco  darkness,  that  we  can  hardly  realize  its  full  glory.  . . -”1 2 
His  sentiments  mirrored  those  of  Whigs  generally,  for  whom  the 
election  returns  marked  the  dawn  of  a new  era  for  the  Whig  party. 
The  continuing  decline  in  iron  and  coal  prices  produced  a rash  of 
protest  meetings  attesting  to  the  continued  vitality  of  the  tariff  issue.*’ 
The  Democratic  party  was  reeling  under  the  triple  shock  of  Buchanan  s 
rejection  by  the  Baltimore  convention  and  the  subsequent  failure  of 
both  Cass  and  Longstreth  within  the  State.  The  clever  manipulation 
of  the  State  and  federal  patronage,  which  the  Whigs  now  controlled 
for  the  first  time,  could  have  the  twofold  effect  of  weakening  their 
rivals  and  simultaneously  bolstering  Whig  party  organization  across 
the  State. 

These  sanguine  projections  of  Pennsylvania  Whigs  were  threatened 
by  the  growing  debate  over  the  extension  ot  slavery.  The  political 
schizophrenia  of  the  party— evident  in  the  electoral  ticket  of  a slave- 
holder (Taylor)  and  a free-soiler  (Johnston)  —made  it  particularly 
vulnerable  on  this  issue.  As  the  national  struggle  over  the  disposition 
of  the  Mexican  Cession  moved  to  its  climax,  free-soil  and  pro-compro- 
mise factions  gradually  appeared  within  the  State  party.  1 his  develop- 
ment was  not  only  damaging  in  itself,  but  it  also  forced  the  tariff 
issue  into  the  background  and  thereby  robbed  the  party  of  its  most 
powerful  weapon.  As  an  added  consequence,  it  made  the  distribution 
of  the  patronage  a divisive  rather  than  a unifying  force  within  the 
party. 

The  several  elements  in  the  Whigs’  problem  were  neatly  reflected 
in  the  struggle  between  James  Cooper  and  William  F.  Johnston  for 
control  of  the  State  party.  Cooper,  an  aggressive  ex-congressman 

1 Pittsburgh  Gazette,  November  11,  1848. 

2 Eiselen,  Pennsylvania  Protectionism,  pp.  219-27. 
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and  former  speaker  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives,  had  vig- 
orously pursued  the  Whig  gubernatorial  nomination  in  1847.  When 
the  State  convention  turned  instead  to  James  Irvin,  Cooper  supported 
the  ticket,  and  in  the  normal  course  of  events  would  have  been  the 
party  standard-bearer  three  years  later.  However,  when  Governor 
Shunk’s  resignation  instead  raised  Johnston  to  the  governor’s  chair, 
he  quickly  consolidated  his  position  and  secured  the  nomination  in 
1848.  Cooper's  followers  backed  Johnston  in  the  expectation  that  he, 
in  turn,  would  support  Cooper  for  the  United  States  Senate  seat  which 
would  become  vacant  in  the  following  March.3  When  the  new  legis- 
lature convened,  however,  both  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  incumbent 
Simon  Cameron  made  strong  bids  for  the  post,  and  the  Whigs’  allies, 
the  Native  Americans,  expressed  their  strenuous  objections  to  Cooper’s 
candidacy.  Cooper  appealed  to  Johnston  for  support,  but  Johnston 
recognized  the  hazards  of  intervening  and  declared  his  neutrality.4 
After  a close  struggle,  the  legislature  elected  Cooper  on  the  third 
ballot.  Resentful  of  Johnston’s  course  and  jealous  of  his  sudden  prom- 
inence, Cooper  became  his  chief  opponent  within  the  party.  While 
Johnston  was  opposed  to  any  further  extension  of  slavery.  Cooper, 
who  was  born  in  Maryland,  rallied  those  who  advocated  a pragmatic 
solution  acceptable  to  southern  Whigs.  In  the  contest  over  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850  Johnston  was  a Taylor  Whig,  while  Cooper’s 
natural  allies  were  Webster  and,  later,  Millard  Fillmore. 

At  the  outset  of  his  administration,  President  Taylor  side-stepped 
the  Pennsylvania  situation  by  appointing  Philadelphian  William  M. 
Meredith,  a political  nonentity,  to  his  cabinet.5  However,  the  appoint- 
ment of  William  D.  Lewis  as  collector  for  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
ignited  a bitter  and  protracted  struggle  between  Cooper  and  Johnston, 
which  split  the  Pennsylvania  Whigs  to  the  core.  Lewis  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  merchants  of  the  city,  a Proviso  Whig,  and  an 
ally  of  the  Native  Americans  whose  appointment  was  calculated  to 
bind  the  Natives  to  the  Whig  party.  However,  he  quickly  became 
the  symbol  of  the  distribution  of  the  federal  patronage  within  the 
State,  a pawn  in  the  Cooper- Johnston  rivalry,  and  the  focal  point  in 
the  battle  between  free-soil  and  compromise  Whigs. 

The  Philadelphia  collectorship  was  one  of  the  choicest  political 
plums  at  Taylor’s  disposal  within  Pennsylvania.  The  collector  was 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  nearly  two  hundred  subordinates 


3 McClure,  Notes,  I,  179. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  180. 

5 Hamilton,  Taylor,  p.  151. 
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who,  by  tradition  and  necessity,  would  devote  much  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  party  activities  and  to  electioneering.  They  would  also  pro- 
vide much  of  the  financial  muscle  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  city, 
contributing  regularly  according  to  a well-defined  fee  schedule  whose 
gradations  reflected  the  importance  of  both  the  appointment  held  and 
the  election  involved.0  Johnston  recommended  Lewis  to  Taylor,  with 
Congressman  L.  C.  Levin’s  support,  and  the  President  announced  the 
interim  appointment  in  early  May. 

The  appointment  infuriated  Cooper  because  Lewis  was  a Johnston 
man,  an  ally  of  Philadelphia  Natives  who  had  opposed  Cooper’s  own 
election,  and  because  the  distribution  of  the  patronage  by  Lewis  rather 
than  by  a Cooper  lieutenant,  such  as  George  W.  Reed,  whom  Cooper 
had  recommended,  endangered  his  position  in  the  city.  He,  therefore, 
determined  to  defeat  it  in  the  Senate.  In  various  quarters  he  circu- 
lated the  charge  that  certain  of  Lewis'  past  business  transactions  cast 
doubt  upon  his  integrity.  Among  the  old  Whigs,  he  argued  that 
Lewis  had  excluded  them  from  the  patronage.  He  generated  a series 
of  protest  letters  from  Philadelphia  businessmen  and,  through  Simon 
Cameron,  stirred  up  Democratic  opposition  to  Lewis’  confirmation.* * * * 7 
Lewis,  in  the  meantime,  worked  to  promote  fusion  of  Natives  and 
free-soil  Whigs  into  a Taylor  Republican  Party,  with  the  patronage 
cementing  the  union.8  One  critic  complained  to  William  Seward  that 
W orking  Whigs  were  consistently  bypassed  for  Lewis’  “pets,”  and  re- 
ported, “its  Paradise  for  Natives  purgataray  [sic]  for  Whigs  and  hell 
for  an  Irish  Catholick.”9 

Yet  Cooper’s  attacks  and  the  growing  clamor  over  his  appointment 
forced  Lewis  to  devote  increasing  attention  to  his  own  defense.  He 
organized  a letter-writing  campaign  promoting  his  cause  and,  on 
January  3,  1850,  went  to  Washington  to  fight  for  his  confirmation. 
There  he  conferred  with  Taylor  and  Fillmore  and,  for  ten  days, 

“Leonard  D.  White,  The  Jacksonians:  A Study  in  Administrative  History,  1829- 

1861  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  The  Free  Press,  1954)  , pp.  170-77,  334-36,  discusses 

the  size  and  operation  of  the  Philadelphia  Customhouse  and  provides  examples  of 

assessment  schedules. 

7 Lewis’  diaries  for  1849-1850,  located  among  the  Lewis-Neilson  MSS.,  HSP,  detail 
the  struggle  over  the  collectorship. 

8 In  conversations  with  John  M.  Clayton,  Lewis  talked  of  merging  Whigs  and 
Native  Americans  into  a “Taylor  party.”  In  reply,  Clayton  projected  “three  degrees 
of  comparison  through  which  the  adjective  Taylor  must  pass  in  this  connection,  viz. 
Positive.  Taylor  party,  Comparative.  Taylor  Republican  party.  Superlative.  Repub- 
lican Party.”  Lewis  subsequently  characterized  his  fusion  activities  as  on  behalf  of 
“the  Taylor  Republican  Party.”  See  Lewis’  diary  entries  of  November  17,  20,  1848, 
Lewis-Neilson  Papers,  HSP. 

9 Owen  Marrin  to  Seward,  July  20,  1850,  Seward  MSS.,  UR. 
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drummed  up  support  within  tlte  cabinet  and  among  the  members 
of  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  courts.  In  early  February  in  response 
to  an  urgent  telegram  from  Secretary  of  State  John  Clayton’s  office, 
he  returned  again  for  another  round  of  lobbying.  Nonetheless,  the 
struggle  continued  through  the  summer  where  it  became  an  issue  in 
the  Whig  county  and  State  conventions,  and  in  Philadelphia  where 
Mayor  Joel  Jones  conducted  a formal  investigation  into  Lewis’  pre- 
vious business  activities.10  On  September  18,  the  Senate  finally  con- 
firmed the  appointment,  thirty-six  to  seven  with  both  Pennsylvania 
senators  opposed.  “1  hanks  be  to  God,”  Lewis  wrote  in  his  diary, 
"the  struggle  is  over,  and  the  Senate  has  done  its  duty  nobly.”11 
The  appointment  persisted,  however,  as  a source  of  trouble  and 
embarrassment  to  the  Whigs.  Repeated  allegations  of  fraud  in  the 
customhouse  management  prompted  Millard  Fillmore,  now  president, 
to  consider  Lewis’  removal.  Johnston  and  Lewis  resisted  the  move 
with  the  result  that  a federal  inquiry  was  instead  ordered.1-  There, 
in  April,  1851,  Lewis  was  exonerated  after  extended  hearings.  Once 
again,  however,  the  victory  of  the  tree-soil  Whigs  was  incomplete,  for 
I-illmore  ordered  Lewis  to  dismiss  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  the 
new  administration,  and  to  “conciliate”  Cooper’s  followers  with  a 
larger  share  of  the  spoils.13  Thus  the  struggle  continued,  punctuated 
now  and  then  by  a riotous  anti-Lewis  mass  meeting  at  the  Chinese 
Museum,  until  the  election  of  Franklin  Pierce  in  1852  returned  the 
customhouse  to  Democratic  hands.14  Lewis’  appointment  and  the 
patronage  that  accompanied  it  contributed  nothing  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Whig  victories  of  1848.  Instead  the  controversy  which 
it  aroused  sapped  the  energies  of  the  party  and  divided  its  ranks.  From 
that  perspective  the  appointment  was  a major  blunder  by  Taylor  and 
by  those  who  urged  it. 

In  the  off-year  elections  of  1849,  the  Whig  coalition  began  to  un- 
ravel. Although  only  one  State  office,  that  of  canal  commissioner, 
was  at  stake,  the  Democrats  won  an  impressive  victory.  John  A. 
Gamble  defeated  the  Whig  candidate,  Henry  M.  Fuller,  by  nearly 
twelve  thousand  votes  and  the  Democrats  secured  a majority  in  both 
houses  of  the  State  legislature.15  In  Philadelphia,  Democrat  Joel  Jones, 

10  Charles  Gibbons  to  Lewis,  September  5,  1850,  Lewis-Neilson  MSS.,  HSP. 

11  Lewis’  diary  entry  of  September  18,  1850,  Lewis-Neilson  MSS.,  HSP. 

“Mueller,  Whig  Party,  p.  178. 

“Lewis’  diary  entry  of  April  15,  1851,  Lewis-Neilson,  MSS.,  HSP. 

14  Lewis’  diary  entry  of  May  22,  1851,  notes  such  a tumultuous  meeting  and  the 
Appendix,  pp.  25-45,  contains  contrasting  accounts  of  it. 

15  Whig  Almanac  (1850)  , p.  56;  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  October  22,  1849. 
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running  on  the  “Independent  People's  Ticket,”  was  elected  mayor 
with  the  aid  of  disgruntled  Whigs  and  Natives.16  Whig  efforts  to 
exploit  the  tariff  were  unsuccessful,  both  because  of  its  questionable 
relevance  in  a local  election  and  because  it  was  overshadowed  by  the 
slavery  question  and,  especially  in  Allegheny  County,  by  the  con- 
tinuing controversy  over  the  Ten  Hour  Law.17  Many  Native  Ameri- 
cans refused  to  support  the  Whig  ticket,  claiming  that  they  had  been 
generally  ignored  in  the  distribution  of  the  patronage  and  that  the 
few  offices  granted  them  had  gone  exclusively  to  the  followers  of 
Lew'is  Levin.18  Some  supported  their  own  candidate  for  canal  com- 
missioner, Kimber  Cleaver,  who  polled  approximately  thirty-five  hun- 
dred votes,  nearly  all  in  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  counties.19  Others 
simply  stayed  at  home.  The  election  showed,  above  all,  the  weakness 
of  the  Whig  organization  and  the  inability  of  the  party  leaders  to 
cement  permanently  the  coalition  of  1848.  Nearly  fifty  thousand 
fewer  voters  cast  ballots  in  1849  than  had  voted  for  canal  commissioner 
the  previous  October.  Significantly,  the  Whig  vote  in  the  same  two 
elections  declined  by  over  thirty-one  thousand  votes.  In  the  absence 
of  either  a dynamic  personality  or  a burning  issue,  the  Whig  ranks 
proved  less  disciplined  than  those  of  the  Democracy. 

By  mid-century,  the  slavery  question  cast  a lengthening  shadow 
across  Pennsylvania  which  threatened  to  eclipse  all  other  issues  and 
compelled  the  attention  of  the  parties.  Among  the  Whigs,  the  struggle 
between  the  free-soil  followers  of  Johnston  and  the  compromise  Whigs 
of  James  Cooper  continued  unabated.  However,  Taylor’s  support  and 
control  of  State  patronage  by  tbe  free-soil  Whigs  enabled  them  grad- 
ually to  attain  control  of  the  State  party.  In  the  Whig  State  Convention 
of  June  11,  1850,  they  pushed  through  a resolution  opposing  any 
further  extension  of  slavery.20  Other  resolutions  lauded  Taylor,  Mere- 
dith, and  Johnston  but  conspicuously  ignored  Cooper.  Thus,  as  the 

10  Mueller,  Whig  Party,  p.  164. 

17Eiselen,  Pennsylvania  Protectionism,  pp.  227-28;  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  September 
14,  17,  29,  October  3,  5;  Mueller,  Whig  Party,  pp.  166-67. 

18  Ibid.,  pp.  163-64.  In  Philadelphia,  anti-Levin  natives  nominated  their  own 
county  ticket,  some  of  whom  were  subsequently  endorsed  by  the  Whig-Native- 
American  coalition.  Only  those  endorsed  by  both  groups  were  elected  and  ex- 
clusively anti-Levin  candidates  polled  just  under  3,000  votes.  Nonetheless,  the  group 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  Philadelphia  County. 

19  Whig  Almanac  (1850),  p.  56.  The  official  returns  were:  Gamble  (Democrat)  — 
144,740;  Fuller  (Whig) —133,151;  Cleaver  (Native  American) —3,439.  Cleaver  polled 
2,513  votes  in  Philadelphia  City  and  County,  523  in  Allegheny,  215  in  Schuylkill,  and 
the  remainder  in  six  scattered  counties. 

20  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  June  25,  1850,  contains  the  official  proceedings  and  resolu- 
tions. 
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compromise  measures  of  1850  moved  slowly  toward  adoption  by  th 
Congress,  the  Pennsylvania  Whigs  rejected  the  principle  of  accom- 
modation upon  which  they  rested.  Simultaneously,  they  repudiated 
the  leadership  and  policies  of  the  Clay-Webster  wing  of  the  Whig 
party  to  which  James  Cooper  had  given  his  unswerving  loyalty.21 

I he  action  of  the  Whig  State  Convention  was  the  culmination  of 
a long  campaign  by  Governor  Johnston  to  commit  his  party  and,  if 
possible,  his  State  to  free-soil  principles.  In  January,  1848,  he  urged 
and  the  State  Senate  enacted  a series  of  resolutions  opposing  the 
further  extension  of  slavery.22  However,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
controlled  by  the  Democrats,  ignored  the  Senate’s  action.  As  the  Whig 
Governor  came,  increasingly,  to  symbolize  free-soil  principles  in  Harris- 
burg, party  lines  hardened.  Thus,  in  early  1850,  when  Johnston  re- 
plied vigorously  to  resolutions  of  the  Georgia  and  Virginia  legislatures 
accusing  Pennsylvania  of  evading  its  responsibilities  under  existing 
fugitive  slave  laws,  the  State  Assembly  refused  to  print  the  message.23 
When  administration  Whigs  printed  and  circulated  the  message  at 
their  own  expense,  the  State  House  of  Representatives  responded  with 
a bill  repealing  the  March  3,  1847,  statute  which  forbade  the  detention 
of  fugitive  slaves  in  State  jails.24  This  measure,  in  turn,  died  in  the 
State  Senate.  Meanwhile,  on  Washington’s  birthday,  a Democratic 
mass  meeting  in  Philadelphia  denounced  free-soilers,  embraced  pop- 
ular sovereignty,  and  called  for  a federal  fugitive-slave  law.25  Free-soil 
Democrats,  led  by  John  M.  Read,  answered  with  their  own  meeting  on 
March  13,  and  sought  to  promote  opposition  across  the  State  to  “this 
Man  Catching  business,”  but  to  no  avail.26  At  the  State  Democratic 
convention  in  Harrisburg  on  May  29,  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy 
formally  endorsed  popular  sovereignty  and,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850. 27  Thus,  as  the  fall  elections  ap- 
proached, the  two  parties,  despite  internal  dissension,  took  clear-cut 
and  opposing  positions  on  the  issue  of  slavery  extension. 


21  Holman  Hamilton,  Prologue  to  Conflict:  The  Crisis  and  Compromise  of  1850 
(New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  1906)  , pp.  30-34. 

^Mueller,  Whig  Party,  p.  168. 

23  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  March  27,  1850;  Joseph  P.  Smith  to  Stevens,  March  28,  1850, 
Stevens  MSS.,  LC.  Smith  printed  several  thousand  copies  and  enclosed  one  for 
Stevens. 

21  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  April  10,  1850. 

23  A.  Boyd  Hamilton  to  Buchanan,  February  24,  1850,  Buchanan  MSS.,  HSP; 
Mueller,  Whig  Party,  p.  169. 

28  Salmon  Chase  to  Edwin  Stanton,  March  15,  1850,  Stanton  MSS.,  LC. 

27  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  June  3,  1850. 
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While  the  most  important  office  at  stake  in  1850  was  that  of  canal 
commissioner,  several  developments  added  to  the  interest  of  the  elec- 
tion. As  Senator  Daniel  Sturgeon’s  term  would  expire  in  1851,  the 
State  legislature  elected  in  October  would  be  called  upon  to  select 
a new  United  States  senator.  Widespread  dissatisfaction  with  partisan 
bickering  over  judicial  appointments  had  moved  the  legislatures  of 
1849  and  1850  to  propose  a constitutional  amendment  providing  for 
an  elective  judiciary.  This  proposal  was  now  presented  to  the  people 
for  ratification.28  Finally,  in  their  bids  for  re-election,  several  in- 
cumbent congressmen  including  Lewis  Levin  and  David  Wilmot 
faced  exceptionally  strenuous  challenges. 

Although  Governor  Johnston  and  the  party  leadership  campaigned 
vigorously  for  a Whig  victory,  the  national  debate  over  slavery  exten- 
sion and  the  endorsement  of  the  Compromise  of  1850  by  Whig  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  proved  too  great  a burden  for  the  Pennsylvania  Whigs 
to  overcome.  It  simultaneously  eclipsed  the  tariff  issue,  placed  them 
in  open  opposition  to  their  national  party  leadership,  and  exacerbated 
the  division  within  the  State  party.  The  Democrats  were  able,  there- 
fore, to  duplicate  and  in  some  respects  surpass  their  victory  of  the 
previous  year.  They  carried  the  office  of  canal  commissioner  by  13,753 
votes,  and  retained  control  of  both  houses  of  the  State  legislature  by 
approximately  the  same  margins  as  in  1849. 29  The  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  an  elective  judiciary  was  not  a partisan 
measure  and  was  ratified  by  a huge  majority. 

In  the  United  States  House  races,  the  Democrats  won  fifteen  of  the 
twenty-four  seats,  a gain  of  six  seats  over  the  previous  Congressional 
election.  In  Philadelphia,  James  Cooper's  compromise  Whigs  refused 
to  support  Native  American  Lewis  C.  Levin,  Cooper’s  old  enemy,  and 
nominated  a Whig  candidate  for  Levin’s  seat.  The  tactic  cost  Levin 
the  election  as  Democrat  Thomas  B.  Florence  won  over  a divided 
opposition.30  In  David  Wilmot’s  Fourteenth  District,  regular  Demo- 
crats nominated  James  Lowery,  while  the  Free-Soil  Democrats  renom- 
inated Wilmot.  As  the  split  seemed  likely  to  insure  the  election  of 
Whig  candidate  John  C.  Adams,  a compromise  was  reached  shortly 
before  the  election  whereby  both  Wilmot  and  Lowery  withdrew  in 


28  McClure,  Notes,  I,  111-20,  describes  the  forces  which  produced  this  amendment. 
20  Whig  Almanac  (1852),  p.  53.  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  October  19,  1850.  Official 
returns  were:  Morison  (Democrat)— 145,691;  Dungan  (Whig) —131,938.  Party  dis- 
tribution, including  Senate  holdovers,  in  the  new  State  legislature  would  be: 
Senate— 17  Democrats,  16  Whigs;  House — 61  Democrats,  38  Whigs,  1 vacancy. 

30  Mueller,  Whig  Party,  p.  176. 
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favor  of  Galusha  Grow,  who  subsequently  won.31  Although  Grow, 
\\  ilmot  s law  partner,  shared  his  free-soil  views,  his  election  marked 
the  successful  conclusion  of  a strenuous  campaign  by  Buchanan  and 
the  State  party  to  retire  Wilmot  from  public  office.  Viewed  broadly, 
the  1850  returns  reaffirmed  both  the  majority  status  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Democracy  and  the  continued  dominance  of  Buchanan’s  fol- 
lowers within  the  party. 

By  retaining  control  of  the  State  legislature,  the  Democrats  won 
the  opportunity  to  name  Daniel  Sturgeon's  successor  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  A number  of  factors,  however,  complicated  the  selection 
process.  Buchanan,  looking  ahead  to  the  presidential  election  of 
1852,  had  no  desire  to  make  additional  enemies  within  the  party  and 
assumed  a public  neutrality.  William  Bigler,  eager  for  his  party’s 
gubernatorial  nomination,  which  would  be  made  in  a matter  of 
months,  did  likewise.  In  the  absence  of  decisive  leadership  from  the 
party  hierarchy,  several  powerful  senatorial  candidates  took  the  field. 
Henry  D.  Fostei  of  Westmoreland  County  claimed  strong  support  in 
the  west  while  George  Woodward  was  popular  among  eastern  Demo- 
crats. Jeremiah  S.  Black,  widely  regarded  as  Bigler’s  rival  for  the 
gubernatorial  nomination,  was  urged  by  Forney  to  “direct  all  your 
energies  to  the  Senate,”  where  victory  seemed  more  likely.32  When 
emissaries  from  Bigler  proposed  a secret  alliance  to  support  Black  for 
senator  and  Bigler  for  governor,  Black  entered  the  race.33 

In  the  background,  Simon  Cameron  cast  a perplexing  shadow  over 
the  proceedings.  Active  since  the  October  election,  he  appeared  in 
Harrisburg  in  January  as  the  legislature  assembled,  and  entertained 
widely  but  carefully  concealed  his  intentions.34  His  very  presence 
weakened  the  candidacy  of  Woodward,  his  avowed  enemy,  stirred  deep 
emotions  of  fear  and  mistrust,  and  prompted  a Bigler  lieutenant  to 
suggest  that  the  party  do  nothing  “to  provoke  so  formidable  a man.”35 
Whether  he  was  himself  a candidate  or  wished  instead  to  control  the 
outcome  was  unclear.  Buchanan  defended  the  course  of  The  Penn- 


31  Going,  Wilmot,  pp.  423-33;  James  T.  DuBois  and  Gertrude  S.  Matthews, 
Galusha  A.  Grow:  Father  of  the  Homestead  Law  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1917)  , pp.  66-69. 

32  Forney  to  Black,  February  12,  1850,  Black  MSS..  LC. 

33  Ibid.,  September  21,  1850,  Black  MSS.,  LC.  The  existence  of  such  an  under- 
standing later  became  a matter  of  dispute  between  the  two.  Black  to  Bigler, 
February  18,  1851;  Bigler  to  Black,  March  15,  1851,  both  in  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

31  G.  P.  Hamilton  to  Bigler,  September  1,  1850;  W.  J.  Hemphill  to  Bigler,  January 
6,  1851,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

35  E.  A.  Penniman  to  Bigler,  January  11,  1851,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 
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sylvanian  in  attacking  him,  on  the  grounds  that  lie  would  not  accept 
the  decision  of  the  party  caucus  and  was  trying  to  assemble  a legis- 
lative majority  in  his  own  behalf  from  among  the  Whigs  and  dissident 
Democrats.30  Considering  that  possi Dili ty , Forney  observed  gloomily 
that  Cameron’s  election  “would  do  more  to  dishearten  me  with  politics 
than  any  event  of  the  past  few  years.”37 

The  Democratic  caucus  assembled  on  January  13,  and  required 
twelve  ballots  to  select  a nominee.  The  Bigler  support  for  Black  did 
not  materialize,  and  no  candidate  could  muster  a majority.  On  the 
twelfth  ballot,  a scant  majority  voted  for  compromise  candidate  Rich- 
ard Brodhead,  who  was  subsequently  elected  by  the  unanimous  Demo- 
cratic vote  in  the  legislature.38 

Brodhead,  an  obscure  ex-congressman  from  Easton,  seemed  an  un- 
likely choice.  To  one  of  his  Whig  confidants,  A.  K.  McClure  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  selection  on  the  grounds  that  Brodhead 
was  “too  small  potatoes”  for  the  position.  If  Pennsylvania  was  to 
have  “a  regular  line  Locofoco  in  the  Senate,  McClure  preferred  that 
he  at  least  be  one  “of  respectable  calibre.”39  Brodhead’s  virtue,  how- 
ever, was  that  he  was  acceptable  to  Cameron  and  most  of  the  other 
candidates  and  that  his  selection  had  headed  off  a costly  intra-party 
struggle.40  Buchanan  reassured  an  anxious  Robert  Tyler  that  Brod- 
head had  been  “my  steady  personal  and  political  friend”  and  that  he 
had  no  cause  to  doubt  his  professions  of  continued  friendship.  “It 
is  impossible,”  Buchanan  concluded,  that  he  can  attach  himself  to 
the  tail  of  Cameron  who  is  now  a stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  honest 
Democracy  throughout  the  State.”41 

However,  the  Cameron  men  had  given  Brodhead  their  unanimous 
support  in  the  Democratic  caucus,  and  events  soon  demonstrated  that 
Cameron  had  outmaneuvered  the  Buchaneers  and  added  a Linked 
State  senator  to  his  ranks.  By  summer,  Buchanan  was  complaining 
that  Brodhead  “has  been  abusing  his  franking  privilege  by  circulating 
the  vilest  articles  of  The  Keystone  against  me  throughout  the  South.”42 

30  Buchanan  to  Levi  Clover,  July  22,  1850,  in  reply  to  Clover  to  Buchanan,  July 
15,  1850,  objecting  to  such  attacks.  Both  in  Buchanan  MSS.,  HSP. 

37  Forney  to  Black,  September  6,  1850,  Black  MSS.,  LC. 

38  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  January  18,  1851. 

39  McClure  to  Eli  Slifer,  January  16,  1851,  Slifer-Dill  MSS.,  DCL. 

40  E.  A.  Penniman  to  Bigler,  January  11,  15,  1851;  Gideon  G.  tVesfcott  to  Bigler, 
January  15,  1851,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

41  Buchanan  to  Robert  Tyler,  January  24,  1851,  Buchanan  MSS.,  DCL. 

42  Buchanan  to  ? , August  28,  1851,  Buchanan  MSS.,  LC. 
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Finally,  to  Davy  Lynch,  he  acknowledged  that  Brodhead  was  “as 
subservient  a tool  of  Cameron  as  any  in  the  State.”43 

Although  the  Democracy  had  inflicted  consecutive  defeats  upon 
the  Pennsylvania  Whigs  in  1849  and  1850,  few  major  offices  were  at 
stake  in  either  contest.  In  1851,  in  contrast,  Pennsylvania  would  elect 
a governor,  a State  legislature,  a canal  commissioner,  and  a galaxy 
of  local  and  county  officials,  and  due  to  the  judicial  amendments  of 
1850,  a five-member  State  Supreme  Court  as  well.  The  elections  of 
1851  confronted  the  parties  with  their  most  severe  - test  since  the 
presidential  canvass  of  three  years  earlier. 

Among  the  Democrats,  William  Bigler  was  the  most  likely  choice 
as  candidate  for  governor.  A former  Clearfield  County  editor  and 
lumberman,  Bigler  had  served  two  terms  in  the  State  Senate  and,  in 
1848,  was  one  of  Morris  Longstreth's  major  rivals  for  the  gubernatorial 
nomination.  Three  years  later  it  was  widely  held  that  he  now  deserved 
his  turn.  Moreover,  Longstreth,  whose  failing  health  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  seek  renomination,  agreed  to  support  Bigler.44  Jeremiah  S. 
Black— potentially  a most  formidable  opponent— took  himself  out  of 
contention  when  lie  decided,  instead,  to  seek  Sturgeon's  Senate  seat. 
Consequently,  Bigler,  with  only  minor  opposition,  received  the  nom- 
ination of  his  party  at  the  Democratic  State  Convention  in  Reading 
on  June  4. 45 

Bigler’s  victory  reflected  both  his  own  political  skill  and  the  strength 
of  the  Buchanan  organization  as  well.  For  his  part,  Bigler  maintained 
cordial  relations  with  all  elements  in  the  party,  accepted  support 
wherever  he  could  get  it,  and  as  in  the  case  of  Black,  skillfully  diverted 
the  ambitions  of  potential  rivals  into  other  channels.  On  the  other 
hand,  Buchanan  stood  aloof  from  the  contest  initially  and  was  non- 
committal.40 Eventually  he  concluded  that  Bigler  was  “the  most  avail- 
able candidate  as  well  as  a good  man”  and  gave  him  his  support.47 
Buchaneers  across  the  State  either  fell  into  line  or  redoubled  their 
efforts.  In  Philadelphia,  James  Campbell’s  Irish  voters,  who  had 
helped  put  Longstreth  across  in  1848,  were  set  to  work  on  Bigler’s 
behalf.  When  the  city  and  county  delegates  to  the  Reading  con- 

43  Buchanan  to  Lynch,  September  1,  1851,  Buchanan  MSS.,  LC.  Brodhead  regarded 
Buchanan  as  an  obstacle  to  his  (Brodhead's)  presidential  aspirations,  reported 
Buchanan,  adding,  "His  vanity  is  so  ridiculous.” 

44  Longstreth  to  Bigler,  February  23,  1850;  James  Campbell  to  Bigler,  February  25, 
1850,  both  in  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

^Pittsburgh  Gazette,  June  6,  1851. 

46  Bigler  to  Buchanan,  November  16,  1849.  Buchanan  MSS.,  HSP,  convey  Bigler’s 
understanding  of  the  circumstances  which  prompted  Buchanan’s  neutrality. 

47  Buchanan  to  Forney,  September  5,  1850,  George  Plitt  MSS.,  LC. 
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vention  were  finally  chosen,  Robert  Tyler  proudly  reported,  “They 
are  all  (without  exception)  my  friends  and  Campbell's.  . . . There 
is  not  a Cameron  man  or  fishy  Democrat  in  the  whole  number.”48 
Even  }.  S.  Black,  although  claiming  that  he  had  “a  fair  right  to 
complain”  about  Bigler’s  conduct  toward  him,  pledged  his  support. 
Wrote  Black,  “I  prefer  you  to  all  the  other  candidates  infinitely  for 
reasons  which  I will  not  shock  your  modesty  by  mentioning.  . . . 
I will  encourage  my  friends  everywhere  to  swell  your  vote  in  the 
Reading  Convention  and  at  the  polls.”49  Well  before  Bigler’s  nom- 
ination, the  Buchaneers  had  adopted  him  as  their  candidate,  and  he 
and  Buchanan  were  deep  in  correspondence  over  campaign  issues  and 
tactics."’0 

Cameron  and  his  followers,  in  the  same  period,  opposed  Bigler 
and  cast  about  for  a viable  alternative.51  A trial  balloon  was  floated 
on  behalf  of  Reah  Frazer,  but  the  results  were  not  encouraging.  Finally 
they  settled  on  Colonel  Samuel  Black.  When  it  became  apparent  by 
convention  time  that  his  cause  was  hopeless,  they  prevailed  upon  him 
to  withdraw  and  joined  in  the  nomination  of  Bigler  by  acclamation. 

One  week  following  the  Reading  convention,  a separate  set  of 
Democratic  delegates  convened  in  Harrisburg  to  nominate  five  can- 
didates for  the  Supreme  Court  bench.32  The  proceedings  attracted 
considerable  attention  as  it  was  widely  recognized  that  the  quality  of 
the  judicial  selections  could  materially  affect  Bigler’s  chances  in  Oc- 
tober. Among  the  men  nominated—}.  S.  Black,  J.  B.  Gibson,  W.  H. 
Lowrie,  Ellis  Lewis,  and  fames  Campbell— by  far  the  most  contro- 
versial selection  was  that  of  Campbell. 

A Philadelphia  common  pleas  judge  since  1841,  Campbell  was  the 
acknowledged  spokesman  of  the  Irish-Catholic  voters  and  the  most 
powerful  Democrat  in  the  city.53  However,  prior  to  the  judicial  con- 
vention, a minority  faction  within  the  party  led  by  fudge  King  and 
including  several  prominent  members  of  the  Philadelphia  bar  chal- 

48  Tvler  to  Bigler,  January  30,  1851.  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

48  Black  to  Bigler,  February  18,  1851,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

r,°  See,  e.g.,  Buchanan  to  Bigler,  March  24,  April  10,  1851;  Bigler  to  Buchanan, 
March  29,  1851,  all  in  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

51  Lee  F.  Crippen,  Simon  Cameron:  Ante-Bellum  Years  (Oxford,  Ohio:  Mississippi 
Valley  Press,  1942),  pp.  116-20. 

52  Pittsburgh  Gazette , June  12,  13,  14,  1851,  reports  the  proceedings  in  detail. 

"'‘For  Campbell’s  role  in  Pennsylvania  and  national  politics,  see  John  F.  Coleman, 

“The  Public  Career  of  James  Campbell,”  Pennsylvania  History,  XXIX  (January, 
1962),  24-39.  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,  pp.  192,  399,  set  Philadelphia’s 
Irish-born  population  at  72,312,  the  second  largest  such  concentration  of  any  Ameri- 
can city  and  twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of  Philadelphia. 
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lenged  Campbell’s  leadership  and  especially  his  State  Supreme  Court 
aspirations.54  One  consequence  of  the  bitter  and  protracted  struggle 
was  that  rival  delegations  were  sent  from  Philadelphia  to  the  judicial 
convention.  The  convention  delegates,  after  both  sides  presented 
arguments  from  the  floor,  voted  to  seat  the  Campbell  delegation. 
Subsequently,  from  a field  of  fourteen  candidates,  the  convention 
selected  the  five  nominees,  with  Campbell  polling  the  second  largest 
vote.  However,  in  a written  appeal  to  the  convention,  King’s  men 
accused  Campbell  of  rigging  the  delegate  elections  in  the  city  and  of 
appealing  to  “foreign  and  sectarian  prejudices,”  and  they  pronounced 
him  “wholly  and  irremediably  unfit”  for  the  office  for  which  the 
convention  had  nominated  him.55  Prior  to  the  convention,  Benjamin 
H.  Brewster  had  promised  Bigler  that  if  Campbell  was  nominated, 
“I  will  openly  and  above  board  attack  the  ticket— through  the  press— 
by  organized  opposition— upon  the  stump  and  with  my  means.”56  In 
its  aftermath  Bigler  pondered  how  many  within  the  party  ranks  shared 
Brewster’s  view  and  how  many  shared  that  of  J.  S.  Black,  to  whom 
the  selection  of  Campbell  was  obvious  and  natural.57 

State  Whigs,  unlike  the  Democrats,  held  a single  State  convention, 
which  opened  in  Lancaster  on  June  24  and  named  the  entire  Whig 
slate.58  Prior  to  the  convention  the  chief  question  had  been  whether 
Johnston,  the  strongest  Whig  in  the  State,  would  accept  renomination. 
He  refused  to  commit  himself  pending  the  outcome  of  the  Cooper- 
inspired  federal  investigation  of  Philadelphia  Collector  William  D. 
Lewis.59  Only  after  Lewis  was  exonerated  and  the  free-soil  wing  of 
the  party  vindicated  did  Johnston  agree  to  seek  re-election.  The  State 
convention  renominated  him  by  acclamation.  The  Whig  judicial 
ticket  was  headed  by  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  M. 
Meredith,  and  included  G.  W.  Comley,  George  Chambers,  William 
Jessup,  and  Richard  Coulter.  Coulter,  an  incumbent  Supreme  Court 
justice,  was  a Democrat  who  had  not  been  renominated  by  his  party. 
His  selection  by  the  Whigs  was  a tactic  calculated  to  attract  the  votes 
of  anti-Campbell  Democrats.00  John  Strohm,  of  Lancaster,  was  nom- 
inated for  canal  commissioner  and  would  oppose  Seth  Clover,  the 
Democratic  nominee. 

r*  Henry  M.  Phillips  to  Bigler,  January  28,  1851;  A.  Boyd  Hamilton  to  Bigler, 
January  28,  1851,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

65  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  June  20,  1851. 

“Brewster  to  Bigler,  March  17,  1851,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

Black  to  George  Woodward,  June  16,  1851,  Black  MSS.,  LC. 

“Pittsburgh  Gazette,  June  25,  26,  28,  1851. 

“Lewis’  diary  entry  of  April  15,  1851;  Mueller,  Whig  Party,  pp.  178-79. 

60  McClure,  Notes,  I,  192. 
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Democratic  leaders  anticipated  that  the  tariff  would  be  both  the 
most  important  and  the  most  troublesome  issue  of  the  election. 
Bigler,  unwilling  and  unable  to  repudiate  the  1846  act,  cautiously 
advocated  specific  modifications  beneficial  to  the  coal  and  iron  in- 
dustries.61 In  contrast,  resolutions  of  the  Whig  State  Convention  de- 
plored the  allegedly  widespread  unemployment  and  other  “destructive 
effects’’  of  the  Walker  Tariff  and  demanded  wholesale  revision.62  The 
Whig  press  exploited  the  issue,  represented  Bigler  as  a free-trader,  and 
accused  the  State  Democracy  by  its  “free  trade’’  policy  of  attempting 
to  purchase  southern  support  for  Buchanan’s  presidential  aspirations.63 
This  strategy  held  a fair  prospect  of  success  until,  shortly  before  the 
election,  the  Christiana  Riot  altered  totally  the  nature  of  the  contest. 

At  Christiana  in  southeastern  Lancaster  County,  at  dawn  on  the 
morning  of  September  11,  Edward  Gorsuch,  a Maryland  slaveowner 
in  search  of  four  fugitive  slaves,  approached  the  farmhouse  of  William 
Parker,  a free  Negro  who  had  been  liv  ing  in  the  area  for  over  a decade. 
Gorsuch,  accompanied  by  a tiny  band  of  relatives  and  friends  and  by 
Deputy  United  States  Marshall  Henry  H.  Kline,  believed— and  cor- 
rectly—that  Parker,  who  had  a well-earned  reputation  for  such  activi- 
ties, was  hiding  the  runaways.  Hailing  Parker,  Gorsuch  and  Kline 
ordered  him  to  surrender  the  fugitives,  but  in  reply  Parker,  who  was 
obviously  not  alone,  warned  them  not  to  approach  the  house  if  they 
valued  their  lives.  After  Gorsuch  was  fired  upon  as  he  tried  to  force 
entry,  the  Marylanders  withdrew  to  a safe  distance  where  Gorsuch 
and  Kline  discussed  and  discarded  various  plans  to  dislodge  Parker. 
Meanwhile,  Negroes  and  whites  living  in  the  area  converged  upon 
the  scene  in  mounting  numbers  and  shouted  their  support  of  the 
occupants  of  the  house.  Emboldened,  Parker  and  his  followers  emerged 
into  the  farmyard  and  exchanged  hot  words  with  Gorsuch.  A scuffle 
broke  out  which  quickly  assumed  riot  proportions  and  subsided  only 
after  Gorsuch  had  been  killed  and  several  members  of  his  party,  in- 
cluding his  son,  seriously  injured.64 


81  Bigler  to  Buchanan,  March  29,  1851,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

“Pittsburgh  Gazette,  June  28,  1851. 

63  Ibid.,  June  25,  July  10,  1851;  Eiselen,  Pennsylvania  Protectionism , pp.  228-29; 
Mueller,  Whig  Party,  p.  181. 

81  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  September  13,  16,  1851.  See  also  Roderick  Nash,  “The 
Christiana  Riot:  An  Evaluation  of  Its  National  Significance,”  Journal  of  the  Lan- 
caster County  Historical  Society,  LXV  (1961),  65-91,  and  Richard  Grau,  “The 
Christiana  Riot  of  1851:  A Reappraisal,”  ibid.,  LXVIII  (1964),  147-63,  for  dis- 
cussions of  the  pre-riot  atmosphere,  the  event  itself,  and  its  state  and  national 
consequences. 
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The  Christiana  Riot  was  widely  publicized  in  State  and  nation, 
and  thrust  the  slavery  issue  to  the  forefront  in  a context  most  dam- 
aging to  Johnston  and  the  Whigs.  In  their  State  convention  in  the 
previous  spring,  the  Democrats  had  wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850  and  pledged  the  party  to  observe  and  execute 
them  faithfully.05 *  The  Whig  convention,  on  the  other  hand,  refused 
to  approve  the  measures  and  promised  merely  to  obey  them.66  More- 
over, Johnston  addressed  the  convention  after  his  nomination  and 
indicated  that  he  would  not  have  voted  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
and  that  it  should  be  changed.  On  a related  issue,  the  Democratic 
convention  had  called  for  the  repeal  of  the  section  of  the  State  law 
of  March  3,  1817,  denying  use  of  State  jails  for  the  detention  of 
fugitive  slaves  “both  because  it  interposes  obstacles  by  means  of  state 
legislature  to  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  because  it  is  a virtual  disregard  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  compromise,  and  is  calculated  seriously  to  endanger  the 
existence  of  the  Union.’’07  fn  response  to  the  resolution  and  to  wide- 
spread criticism  of  the  measure,  the  State  legislature  enacted  a repeal 
bill  just  prior  to  the  close  of  the  session.  Johnston,  publicly  opposed 
to  repeal,  was  withholding  his  signature  at  the  time  of  the  riot.6s 
Some  people  concluded  that  the  positions  and  pronouncements  ol 
Johnston  and  the  Whig  party  had  contributed  to  the  outbreak  of 
violence,  and  the  Democracy  made  every  effort  to  publicize  the  issue. 

Johnston  struggled  desperately  to  blunt  the  political  effects  of  the 
riots  and  cpiickly  posted  a reward  for  the  capture  of  Gorsuch's  mur- 
derers. To  a Whig  mass  meeting  in  Philadelphia  on  September  15, 
he  asserted  that  the  Democrats  cared  little  for  the  repeal  bill,  that  they 
passed  it  in  the  last  days  of  the  legislative  session  "for  the  purpose 
of  making  political  capital,”  and  that  lie  was  therefore  correct  in 
withholding  his  signature  from  it.00  When  Philadelphia  Democrats, 
in  an  open  letter,  accused  him  of  ineffectual  conduct  in  the  face  of 
insurrection  and  ol  failing  to  utilize  State  force  to  uphold  the  law, 
he  accused  them  of  exaggerating  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
denied  that  it  was  beyond  the  control  of  local  authorities,  and  urged 
them  to  put  their  confidence  in  the  normal  processes  of  law.‘°  Yet, 
in  Philadelphia,  Castner  Hanway,  a neighbor  of  Parker  who  had 

63  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  June  6,  1851. 

08  [bid.,  June  28,  1851. 

07  Ibid.,  June  6,  1851 . 

68  Mueller,  Whig  Party,  pp.  186-87. 

60  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  September  20,  1851. 

70  Ibid.,  September  19,  1851. 
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refused  Marshal  Kline’s  request  for  assistance,  was  indicted  and  tried 
for  treason  in  the  most  celebrated  of  several  court  cases  growing  out 
of  the  riot.  Although  he  was  eventually  acquitted,  the  verdict  was 
not  rendered  until  after  the  election.  Until  then,  the  trial  served  to 
keep  the  issue  before  the  public. 

On  election  day  nearly  thirty  thousand  more  voters  went  to  the 
polls  than  had  gone  in  the  1848  gubernatorial  race,  and  they  gave 
the  Democrats  an  impressive  victory.  Bigler  carried  the  State  by 
8,465  votes  over  Johnston,  and  his  party  elected  a canal  commissioner, 
an  auditor  general,  a surveyor  general,  four  of  the  five  Supreme  Court 
judges,  and  fifty-five  of  the  hundred  members  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives.71  In  normally  Democratic  counties,  except  along 
the  Northern  Tier  where  free-soil  sentiment  ran  strongly,  Bigler  won 
by  larger  margins  than  had  Longstreth.  In  the  strong  Whig  counties, 
excepting  Lancaster,  he  held  Johnston  to  approximately  the  margin 
of  three  years  before.  He  also  carried  Philadelphia  and  Schuylkill 
counties,  which  went  Whig  in  1848.  In  Philadelphia,  normally  Whig 
business  and  commercial  interests,  fearing  that  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  would  disrupt  their  lucrative  southern  trade,  voted  for  Bigler 
and  for  compromise.72  James  Cooper,  who  led  the  movement,  gained 
thereby  a measure  of  revenge  upon  Johnston  and  the  enmity  of  much 
of  the  Whig  press.73  Schuylkill  County,  lost  on  the  tariff  issue  in  1848, 
returned  to  its  normal  Democratic  allegiance.  Here,  as  across  the 
State,  the  anti-slavery  rioters  of  Christiana  had  raised  the  spectre  of 
public  disorder,  thrust  the  tariff  question  into  the  background,  and 
effected  the  defeat  of  the  free-soil  Whigs. 

The  single  flaw  in  the  Democratic  victory  was  the  defeat  of  Camp- 
bell for  the  Supreme  Court.  Cut  heavily  from  the  ticket,  especially 
in  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  counties,  Campbell  polled  nearly  eight 
thousand  fewer  votes  than  the  next  lowest  Democratic  candidate,  Ellis 
Lewis,  who  was  successful.74  As  the  Whigs  had  anticipated,  he  was 

71  Whig  Almanac  (1852)  , p.  53.  The  official  gubernatorial  vote  was  Bigler— 186,499, 
Johnston— 178,034.  The  next  State  Senate  would  contain  16  Democrats,  16  Whigs,  and 
1 Native  American.  See  Appendix  F for  the  county  distribution  of  the  gubernatorial 
vote. 

72  McClure,  Motes,  I,  188-89.  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  October  16,  1851. 

73 Pennsylvania  Telegraph  (Harrisburg),  October  22,  1851,  characterized  Cooper’s 
conduct  as  "treason  in  the  camp.”  See  also  ibid.,  October  16,  29,  1851. 

74  Whig  Almanac  (1852),  p.  53.  The  official  vote  was:  Black  (Democrat) —185,892: 
Lowrie  (Democrat) —185,464;  Gibson  (Democrat) —184,61 1;  Lewis  (Democrat)  — 
183,888;  Coulter  (Whig) —179,938;  Campbell  (Democrat) —176,039;  Chambers  (Whig) 
— 174,431;  Comly  (Whig) —173,779;  Meredith  (Whig) —173,391;  Jessup  (Whig)— 
171,732. 
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defeated  by  Richard  Coulter  179,938  to  176,039,  largely  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  religious  issue.  The  Pennsylvania  Telegraph  attributed 
the  defeat  to  Democratic  intolerance  of  Catholicism  and  observed 
slyly  that  this  should  bind  the  Catholics  more  firmly  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  “some  clogs  hold  better  for  being  whipped.”75  Buchanan, 
Bigler,  and  other  Democratic  leaders  lamented  the  outcome,  however, 
and  speculated  fearfully  upon  its  effect  on  the  upcoming  presidential 
election.76 

75  Pennsylvania  Telegraph  (Harrisburg)  October  22,  1851. 

76Bigler  to  Buchanan  (copy),  October  28.  1851,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 


CHAPTER  V 


Native  Sons  and 
Dark  Horses,  / 852 

The  veterans  of  Buchanan's  unsuccessful  bid  for  his  party’s  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1848  prepared  for  the  1852  convention 
determined  that  the  prize  would  not  again  elude  them  for  lack  of 
effort.  Some  had  begun  work  even  before  Taylor  was  sworn,  and  from 
Wheatland,  Buchanan  encouraged,  cajoled,  and  arbitrated,  and  super- 
vised all.  Sensitive  to  criticisms  that  he  had  not  done  enough  on  his 
own  behalf  in  1848,  he  redoubled  his  efforts.  “My  friends  cannot  say,” 
he  wrote,  “that  I have  not  exerted  myself.  I have  employed  every 
honorable  effort  to  promote  my  own  success.  . . .”1  Every  nomination, 
every  election,  every  appointment,  and  every  political  movement  with- 
in the  State  was  carefully  scrutinized  for  its  effect  on  the  presidential 
question.  Consequently,  when  Bigler  took  office  in  January,  1852,  the 
Buchaneers  exhibited  a vital  interest  in  both  his  course  and  his 
appointments. 

Despite  the  support  which  the  Buchaneers  had  given  to  his  candi- 
dacy, Bigler  wished  to  avoid  too  close  an  identification  with  Buchanan's 
ambitions.  His  campaign  strategy,  devised  with  Buchanan’s  advice, 
had  been  to  avoid  expressing  any  presidential  preference  either  at 
the  Reading  convention  or  in  his  campaign  speeches.  As  a result  of 
this  and  of  other  factors,  he  had  retained  the  support  of  the  Cameron- 
ians,  whose  leader  sent  him  a warm  message  of  congratulations  on 
his  victory.2  It  seemed  impolitic  now,  by  too  close  an  association  -with 
Buchanan,  to  alienate  supporters  who  might  prove  useful  again. 

Also,  Bigler’s  victory  brought  with  it  a new  and  exhilarating  po- 
litical perspective.  His  correspondence  swelled  to  a torrent  and  its 
content  was  unanimously  flattering.  Even  Cameron,  in  a letter  cata- 
loguing his  virtues,  expressed  the  view  that  they  would  carry  him  as 


1 Buchanan  to  David  R.  Porter,  January  3,  1851,  W.  W.  Porter  MSS.,  HSP. 

2 Cameron  to  Bigler,  October  18,  1851,  Bigler  Papers,  HSP.  Privately,  however, 
Buchanan  expressed  his  displeasure  with  Bigler  for  consorting  with  the  enemy.  See 
Buchanan  to  Bigler,  September  28,  1851,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP;  Buchanan  to  Plitt, 
October  1,  1851,  George  Plitt  MSS.,  LC. 
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far  as  he  wished  to  go.  “I  am  willing  to  cry,”  Cameron  added,  “ ‘All 
hail  Macbeth  that  shall  be  King  hereafter.’  ”3  From  Philadelphia,  a 
lieutenant  wrote  even  more  explicitly: 

Your  position  is  such  that  you  need  not  play  second  to  no 
man  in  this  State.  At  this  very  hour  you  have  more  National 
reputation  than  any  man  in  the  Commonwealth;  and  what 
is  of  more  consequence  it  is  available.  It  may  be  too  soon 
to  look  in  that  direction,  but  if  Buchanan  be  selected  now, 
can  you  be  next  time?  I think  not.4 
Between  his  election  and  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  Bigler 
carefully  ignored  the  presidential  question  in  his  public  utterances, 
spoke  kindly  of  Buchanan  in  private  correspondence,  and  refused  to 
take  sides  in  the  Buchanan-Cameron  feud. 

In  distributing  the  patronage,  the  new  Governor  exhibited  the  same 
impartiality.  Campbell’s  defeat  in  the  judicial  election  posed  a major 
problem  for  him  and  for  the  Democracy.  Buchanan,  Jeremiah  Black, 
Forney,  and  others  urged  Bigler  to  take  him  into  the  cabinet  and 
argued  that,  unless  placated,  the  Catholic  Democrat  voters  of  the  State 
would  defect  to  the  Whigs  in  the  upcoming  presidential  election.5 
Others  among  the  Buchaneers  were  less  enthusiastic,  however,  and 
shared  Glancy  Jones’  view  that  the  cabinet  should  not  be  made  “an 
asylum  for  the  wounded  of  the  campaign.”6  The  Cameronians,  having 
engineered  Campbell’s  defeat,  were  vehemently  opposed  to  any  such 
appointment.  Cameron  wrote  Bigler  that  he  discounted  the  many 
rumors  of  a post  for  Campbell  because  “I  have  too  much  confidence 
in  your  good  sense.  . . .”7  Bigler  let  the  matter  drift  for  several  weeks. 
Finally,  he  appointed  Campbell  attorney  general  and  Frank  W. 
Hughes,  a Cameron  man  and  a supporter  of  Lewis  Cass,  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Cameron,  through  an  intermediary,  gave  his 
grudging  consent  to  the  compromise.8  When  Judge  Coulter’s  death  cre- 
ated a vacancy  on  the  State  Supreme  Court,  Bigler  ignored  Buchanan’s 
suggestion  that  Campbell  be  promoted  to  that  office,  of  which  he  had 
been  “fraudulently  deprived.”9  Instead,  he  appointed  George  Wood- 
ward of  Wilkes-Barre,  no  partisan  of  Buchanan  and  an  enemy  of 

3 Cameron  to  Bigler,  October  18,  1851.  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

1 E.  A.  Penniman  to  Bigler,  October  19,  1851,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

5 Buchanan  to  Bigler,  October  18,  1851;  Black  to  Bigler,  November  10,  1851; 
Forney  to  Bigler,  December  22,  1851,  all  in  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

“Jones  to  Bigler,  October  31,  1851,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

7 Cameron  to  Bigler,  November  22.  1851,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

8 James  P.  Burnside  to  Bigler,  December  27,  1851,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

9 Buchanan  to  William  L.  Hirst,  April  23,  1852,  quoting  in  full,  Buchanan  to 
Bigler,  April  23,  1852,  Buchanan  MSS.,  DCL. 
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Cameron,  but  a Bigler  supporter.10  Lesser  offices  were  distributed  in 
similar  fashion  leaving  both  Buchanan  and  Cameron  somewhat  dis- 
satisfied with  the  outcome. 

One  element  in  Buchanan’s  presidential  strategy  was  to  cast  himself 
as  the  favorite  son  of  a major  Democratic  state,  which  after  sixty-four 
years  was  entitled  to  provide  the  party’s  nominee.  The  effectiveness 
of  this  approach  depended  in  part,  however,  upon  the  ability  of  the 
Buchaneers  to  demonstrate  the  near-unanimity  of  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
cratic sentiment  for  its  chief.  Buchanan’s  enemies  clearly  perceived 
this  fact  and  seized  every  opportunity  to  proclaim  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Democracy  was  far  from  united  behind  Buchanan. 

Cameron,  dispelling  any  lingering  doubts  about  his  sentiments, 
openly  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  anti-Buchanan  forces  and  ener- 
getically promoted  the  candidacy  of  Lewis  Cass.  At  several  county 
conventions,  and  prior  to  the  gubernatorial  nominations,  the  Cameron- 
ians  pushed  through  pro-Cass  resolutions,  often,  Buchanan  com- 
plained, “at  the  fag  end  of  meetings”  after  most  of  the  delegates  had 
left.* 11  These  were  doubly  annoying  to  Buchanan.  As  they  were  passed 
at  pro-Bigler  meetings,  Cameron’s  lieutenants  promoted  the  fiction  that 
Bigler  was  Cass’s  candidate  and  that  his  election  should  be  regarded 
as  a defeat  for  Buchanan.12  As  the  Reading  convention  approached, 
Buchanan  became  convinced  that  the  Cameronians  intended  to  intro- 
duce pro-Cass  resolutions  there  in  order  to  embarrass  him.13  He 
toyed  with  carrying  the  fight  to  Cameron  by  openly  seeking  the  con- 
vention endorsement  which  he  knew  he  could  get.  Recognizing,  how- 
ever, that  the  contest  would  advertise  the  divisions  within  the  State 
party,  he  reluctantly  concluded  that  the  safest  course  was  for  his  fol- 
lowers to  exclude  the  presidential  question  from  the  convention  en- 
tirely.14 This,  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Bigler,  they  did. 

In  several  other  ways,  Buchanan’s  opponents  sniped  at  his  candi- 
dacy. Within  and  outside  of  Pennsylvania,  they  charged  that  he  could 


“Woodward  to  Bigler,  May  4,  1852,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP,  is  Woodward's  letter  of 
acceptance. 

11  Buchanan  to  John  Hastings,  March  18,  1851.  Buchanan  MSS.,  DCL.  To  Robert 
Tyler,  Buchanan  complained  that  Cass  resolutions  from  Huntingdon  County  had 
been  published  although,  according  to  David  Lynch,  none  were  passed  in  convention. 
Buchanan  to  Tyler,  January  24.  1851,  Buchanan  MSS.,  DCL. 

u G.  P.  Hamilton  to  Bigler,  September  I.  1850,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

13  Buchanan  to  Henry  Welsh.  December  26,  1850;  ibid.,  April  22,  1851;  Buchanan 
to  R.  P.  Flenniken,  May  5,  1851,  all  in  Buchanan  MSS.,  DCL. 

11  l’litt  to  Buchanan,  April  2,  1851;  Buchanan  to  Plitt,  April  12,  1851,  both  in 
Buchanan  MSS.,  LC. 
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not  carry  his  home  State.15  They  sought  to  lure  Bigler  into  the  presi- 
dential sweepstakes  until  he  rebuked  the  effort  as  “unauthorized  bv 
me  and  as  highly  unsatisfactory  to  me  in  every  way.’’16  Noting  that 
he  had  never  disguised  his  “personal  feelings  of  preference”  for 
Buchanan,  Bigler  observed  pointedly  that  he  clearly  understood  “the 
real  purpose  of  a movement  of  this  kind.”  They  used  the  canal  patron- 
age to  promote  opposition  to  Buchanan.17  Finally,  they  resurrected 
a series  of  old  charges— chief  among  them  being  that  Buchanan  had, 
in  1820,  endorsed  free-soil  resolutions  opposing  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise—and  published  them  in  The  Keystone  and  The  Lancastrian. 
Brodhead  then  franked  copies  to  key  politicians  throughout  the  South 
in  an  effort  to  undermine  Buchanan’s  popularity  in  that  section.18 

The  Buchaneers  were  quick  to  fight  back.  They  repeatedly  stressed 
their  conviction  that  Buchanan  had  never  been  more  popular  within 
his  home  State.  As  for  Cass,  he  was  “a  dead  cock  in  the  Pit,”  who, 
if  nominated,  would  lose  the  State  to  any  Whig  opposing  him.  By 
tying  his  fortunes  to  Cameron's  kite,  he  alienated  the  State’s  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  thousand  Catholic  Democratic  voters  whose  votes  would 
be  more  than  enough  to  defeat  him.19  Rebuttals  to  the  charges  of 
The  Keystone  and  The  Lancastrian  were  quickly  gotten  out  by  The 
Pennsylvanian,  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer  and  Journal , and  by  other 
friendly  presses  in  the  State.20  They  emphasized  the  staleness  of  the 
charges  made  against  Buchanan  and  underscored  the  “personal  ma- 
lignity” governing  the  opposition  of  those  who  only  pretended  to 
be  Democrats.  Finally  they  concluded  that  if  Buchanan  could  not 
carry  Pennsylvania,  then  no  other  Democrat  had  the  slightest  chance 
of  doing  so.  In  Harrisburg  on  March  5,  the  State  convention  declared 
for  Buchanan  by  a huge  margin.21  Then,  over  the  objections  of  the 

15  To  Plitt,  Buchanan  complained  that  “something  ought  to  be  done  to  counteract 
the  constantly  repeated  falsehoods  of  Brodhead  that  I shall  not  be  able  to  carry  my 
own  state.  Our  delegation  at  Washington  ought  to  do  this.”  Buchanan  to  Plitt, 
March  4,  1852,  Plitt  MSS.,  LC.  From  David  R.  Porter,  he  sought  letters  for  circula- 
tion in  Maryland  to  counteract  the  same  charge,  spread  by  Benjamin  Brewster. 
Buchanan  to  Porter,  March  10,  1852,  W.  W.  Porter  MSS.,  HSP. 

10  Bigler  to  Chambers  M.  Kibler  (?)  (copy),  November  5,  1851,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

17  Buchanan  to  ?,  September  12,  1851,  Buchanan  MSS.,  LC.  Buchanan  complained 
that  the  canal  commissioners  had  always  opposed  him  and  listed  Union,  North- 
umberland, Mifllin,  Huntingdon,  and  Blair  as  counties  where  their  influence  was 
particularly  evident. 

18  Buchanan  to  ?,  August  28,  1851,  Buchanan  MSS.,  DCL;  O.  Barrett  to  Frazer, 
April  15,  1852,  Frazer  MSS.,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 

19  Buchanan  to  Cave  Johnson,  December  22,  1851,  Moore,  Works,  VIII,  428-30. 

20  Lancaster  Intelligencer  and  Journal,  July  8,  1851,  reprinted  in  Moore,  Works, 
VIII,  443-46. 

21  Klein,  Buchanan,  p.  218;  Crippen,  Cameron,  p.  128. 
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Cameronians,  the  convention  appointed  the  State  delegation  to  the 
national  party  conclave,  and,  by  organizing  it  under  the  unit  rule, 
guaranteed  that  the  entire  Pennsylvania  vote  would  be  cast  for 
Buchanan  at  Baltimore. 

Between  the  close  of  the  State  and  the  opening  of  the  national 
conventions,  two  additional  matters  worried  Buchanan.  From  Phila- 
delphia, George  Plitt  informed  him  that  The  Pennsylvanian  was  on 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  and  that  Bigler  had  authorized  a $2,500  levy 
upon  the  State  officeholders  to  sustain  it.2-  By  return  mail,  Buchanan 
sent  his  contribution  and  was  gratified  to  learn,  eventually,  that  the 
paper  would  continue  to  publish,  that  its  management  had  been 
reorganized,  and  that  William  M.  Hope,  of  Baltimore,  had  been 
installed  as  business  manager.23 

As  for  the  other  worrisome  matter,  Buchanan  learned  that  Cameron 
was  in  Washington  and,  along  with  emissaries  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia,  was  hard  at  work  undermining  him  and  promoting  Cass.  He 
promptly  dispatched  ex-Governor  David  R.  Porter  and  Davy  Lynch 
to  Richmond  and  then  to  Washington,  and  redoubled  his  own  letter- 
writing in  an  effort  to  offset  the  Cameron  influence.24 

A week  before  the  Baltimore  convention,  Frank  Hughes  appraised 
the  chances  of  both  Buchanan  and  Cass  in  a letter  to  Governor  Bigler. 
"Depend  on  it,”  he  wrote,  “neither  will  be  nominated  for  the  friends 
of  each  are  at  least  determined  to  defeat  the  other  and  the  two  thirds 
rule  will  enable  them  to  do  it.  . . .”  He  then  hazarded  a prediction. 
“I  think  therefore  that  someone  not  now  named  has  more  chance 
than  one  named.  It  will  probably  be  truly  a new  man.”25  In  forty-nine 
ballots,  the  convention  fulfilled  his  prophecy.  Cass  and  Buchanan 
cancelled  each  other  out,  and  then  resisted  the  blandishments  of  the 
Douglas  and  Marcy  partisans.  Finally,  with  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation leading  the  way,  the  convention  stampeded  to  Franklin  Pierce, 
of  New  Hampshire.26  In  a letter  to  Porter,  the  State  delegation  chair- 
man, Buchanan  paid  tribute  to  “a  faithful  and  able  delegation,” 
expressed  indifference  to  the  vice-presidential  nomination,  and  an- 


22  Plitt  to  Buchanan,  March  9,  1852,  Buchanan  MSS.,  LC. 

22  Ibid.,  March  11,  20.  April  4,  14,  1852.  all  in  Buchanan  MSS.,  LC. 

24  Lynch  to  Buchanan,  March  25  (2  letters),  March  26,  1852,  Lynch  MSS.,  LCHS; 
Buchanan  to  David  R.  Porter,  W.  W.  Porter  MSS.,  HSP;  Klein,  Buchanan,  p.  219. 

23  Hughes  to  Bigler,  May  24,  1852,  Biglei  MSS.,  HSP. 

26  Klein,  Buchanan,  pp.  219-20;  Roy  F.  Nichols,  Franklin  Pierce:  Yo.ung  Hickory 
of  the  Granite  Hills  (2nd  ed.,  Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1958) , 

pp.  202-208. 
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nounced  his  intention  of  retiring,  vowing,  “I  shall  never  hold  another 
office.”27 

The  Whig  National  Convention,  which  also  met  in  Baltimore, 
shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Democrats,  named  Winfield  Scott 
as  the  party  standard-bearer  on  the  fifty-third  ballot  over  Fillmore 
and  Webster.  Scott  was  the  choice  of  the  free-soil  Whigs  who  con- 
trolled  the  party  in  Pennsylvania.  He  had  been  endorsed  by  the  State 
convention  in  mid-March  and  was  supported  consistently  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  in  Baltimore.28  The  convention  also  endorsed  the 
permanence  of  the  Compromise  of  1850,  as  had  the  Democratic  con- 
vention earlier.  However,  seventy  free-soil  Whigs  opposed  the  reso- 
lutions, and  later,  a number  ol  southern  Whigs,  dissatisfied  with  the 
tone  of  Scott’s  acceptance  letter,  announced  that  they  would  not 
support  the  ticket. 

Both  the  Native  American  and  the  Free  Soil  parties  also  nominated 
presidential  candidates  in  1852. 29  The  Natives,  meeting  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  chose  Webster  for  president  and  George  Washington, 
of  Maryland,  for  vice-president.  When  Washington  declined  and, 
subsequently,  Webster  died,  the  National  Executive  Committee  named 
Jacob  Broom  and  Reynall  Coates  to  represent  the  party.  The  Free 
Soilers  opened  their  convention  in  Pittsburgh  on  July  4.  They  selected 
John  P.  Hale  to  head  their  ticket  and  revived  the  motto  of  previous 
campaigns,  “free  soil,  free  speech,  free  labor,  free  men.” 

The  1852  presidential  election  was  the  hrst  for  some  time  in  which 
the  tariff  was  not  a conspicuous  issue.  In  the  early  fifties,  Pennsylvania, 
and  especially  her  coal  and  iron  interests,  experienced  a reassuring 
return  of  prosperity  which  virtually  banished  it  from  the  political 
arena.30  As  a result,  the  Whigs  were  unable  to  rely  upon  the  political 
recipe  of  1848,  and  had  to  devise  a nei*1  strategy  for  attracting  Demo- 
cratic votes. 

As  one  consequence  of  their  changed  situation,  the  Whigs  put 
inordinate  emphasis  upon  the  military  antecedents  of  the  candidates. 
Adulatory  accounts  in  the  Whig  press  serialized  Scott's  heroics  before 
Mexico  City  in  infinite  detail.  Pierce’s  well-publicized  injury  and 
collapse  in  the  same  campaign  were  presented,  in  contrast,  to  suggest 


27  Buchanan  to  Porter,  June  4,  1852,  Moore,  Works,  VIII,  451-52. 

28 Pennsylvania  Telegraph  (Harrisburg),  March  27,  1852;  Mueller,  Whig  Party, 
pp.  194-97. 

29  Sister  M.  Theophane  Geary,  A History  of  Third  Parties  in  Pennsylvania,  1840- 
1860  (Washington:  Catholic  University  of  America,  1938)  , pp.  152-55. 

30  Eiselen,  Pennsylvania  Protectionism,  p.  232. 
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that  what  he  really  suffered  from  was  a want  of  courage.  In  a not- 
uncommon  tactic,  the  Pennsylvania  Telegraph  printed  a mock  debate 
on  the  question,  ‘‘Did  he  [Pierce]  Faint  Before  or  After  his  Brigade 
went  into  action  at  Gherubusco?”31 

State  party  leaders  made  special  appeals  calculated  to  win  over  two 
distinct  groups  of  Democratic  voters— those,  such  as  Wilmot’s  followers 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  dissatisfied  with  the  Democracy’s 
endorsement  of  the  compromise  measures,  and  Irish  Catholics,  es- 
pecially in  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  and  the  southeast,  offended  by 
their  party’s  rejection  of  Campbell  for  the  State  Supreme  Court.  To 
the  former,  they  emphasized  the  free-soil  views  of  the  State  party  and 
its  dissatisfaction  with  the  compromise,  and  suggested  that  Scott  shared 
both  views.  For  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  they  dwelt  upon  Scott’s 
Irish  ancestry  and  Catholic  sympathies.  Philadelphia  Whigs,  in  order 
to  make  their  appeal  to  the  city’s  Catholics  seem  more  credible,  de- 
clined to  fuse  with  the  Native  Americans  as  was  customary.  Instead, 
they  named  a straight-out  Whig  ticket  in  the  city  and  county.  There 
and  elsewhere,  the  Whig  press,  pointing  to  a Catholic  exclusion  clause 
in  the  New  Hampshire  constitution,  which  had  recently  been  re- 
affirmed by  that  State’s  voters,  indicted  Pierce  for  religious  bigotry.32 

Democratic  leaders  leapt  to  their  champion's  defense.  They  circu- 
lated testimonials  on  Pierce’s  behalf  rejecting  the  charge  of  cowardice, 
argued  that  the  compromise  measures  had  permanently  settled  the 
slavery  question,  and  sent  Campbell  and  others  stumping  the  State 
to  rally  the  Catholic  vote.  Cass,  Douglas,  Sam  Houston,  Marcy,  and 
other  nationally  known  Democrats  made  appearances  on  Pennsylvania 
platforms,  and  from  New  Hampshire,  Pierce  dispatched  three  of  his 
associates  to  provide  State  voters  with  a more  personal  view  of  the 
candidate.33 

On  one  matter  of  paramount  importance,  there  existed  a funda- 
mental difference  between  the  parties  which  the  Democrats  vigorously 
exploited.  This  was  their  contrasting  positions  on  the  Compromise 
of  1850.  The  State  and  national  Democratic  conclaves  had  both 
endorsed  the  compromise  as  had  the  Whig  National  Convention.  Ex- 
Governor  Johnston,  the  Pennsylvania  delegate  to  the  platform  com- 
mittee, opposed  the  compromise,  however,  and  the  dominant  wing  of 
the  State  party  shared  his  opposition.  Objecting  particularly  to  the 

31 Pennsylvania  Telegraph  (Harrisburg),  September  8,  1852. 

32  Ibid.;  Nichols,  Pierce,  p.  209. 

33  Nichols,  Pierce,  pp.  209-13;  Campbell  to  Bigler,  September  23,  1852,  Bigler  MSS., 
HSP. 
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Fugitive  Slave  Act,  they  had  carefully  excluded  mention  of  the  com- 
promise in  their  State  resolutions.34  In  the  aftermath  of  the  national 
convention,  they  found  themselves  unable  to  accord  their  national 
pail)  platform  the  accolades  that  such  documents  customarily  received. 
Instead  they  either  ignored  the  platform  entirely,  or  with  Pittsburgh 
Gazette  editor  D.  N.  White,  flatly  rejected  it.33  The  Democrats,  by 
persistently  calling  attention  to  their  predicament,  added  to  their 
discomfiture. 

In  a lengthy  address  before  a Democratic  mass  meeting  in  Greens- 
burg  on  October  7,  Buchanan  brought  together  the  several  elements 
in  his  party’s  appeal.36  Pierce’s  conduct  in  battle  proves  him  “a 
gallant  and  patriotic  spirit,’  and  his  subsequent  public  career  is 
in\ ulneiable  to  criticism.  An  analysis  of  Scott's  character  and  career, 
however,  ie\eals  a man  who  is  vainglorious”  and  “suspicious a 
general  who  covets  the  presidency  enough  to  defeat  “his  own  con- 
stitutional commancler-in-chief  for  the  nomination;  an  opportunist 
who  courts  the  favor  of  Catholic  voters  as  he  earlier  curried  that  of 
Native  Americans;  and  a candidate  “bound  by  ties  of  gratitude”  to 
dangeious  men.  Buchanan  concluded  that  Scott  should  be  excluded 
from  the  presidency  on  these  grounds  as  well  as  on  the  “sacred”  prin- 
ciple “that  no  man  ought  ever  to  be  transferred  by  the  people  from 
the  chief  command  ol  the  army  of  the  United  States  to  the  highest 
(i\il  office  within  their  gift.  Finally,  sensing  the  general  weariness 
of  the  public  with  agitation  and  uproar,  he  proclaimed,  “I  view  the 
finality  of  the  Compromise  as  necessary  to  the  peace  and  preservation 
of  the  Union  . . . the  great  political  question  . . . is,  will  the  election 
of  Scott,  or  the  election  of  Pierce  contribute  most  to  maintain  the 
finality  of  the  Compromise  and  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union?” 
\\  ith  Buchanan,  State  Democrats  made  clear  their  answer  to  the 
question. 

As  Pennsylvania  s October  elections  drew  near,  politicos  across  the 
countiy  diiected  then  attention  to  the  Keystone  State.  Although  there 
were  few  important  contests,  canal  commissioner  and  Supreme  Court 
justice  being  the  only  State-wide  offices  at  stake,  the  returns  would 
provide  an  early  indication  of  the  political  temper  in  the  Northeast. 
On  October  12,  in  a comparatively  light  vote,  the  Democracy  won  a 


84  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  March  29,  30,  1852. 

Michael  I\  llolt,  barging  a Majority:  I he  Formation  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
Pittsburgh,  1848-1860  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1909),  pp.  105-106. 

30  Moore,  II  orhs,  VIII,  460-91. 
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decisive  victory.37  Their  candidates  for  canal  commissioner  and  for 
the  State  Supreme  Court,  William  Hopkins  and  George  Woodward, 
both  won  by  nearly  twenty-thousand  votes.  They  would  control  six- 
teen of  the  twenty-five  seats  in  the  United  States  House  and  elected 
sixty-two  State  representatives  to  thirty-eight  of  the  Whigs.38  In  the 
State  Senate,  the  Whigs  retained  a slight  margin,  seventeen  Whigs  to 
fifteen  Democrats  and  one  Native.  Across  the  State,  over  35,000  fewer 
voters  cast  ballots  than  had  in  the  previous  year.  The  returns  indi- 
cated that  approximately  two  of  every  three  stay-at-homes  was  a Whig, 
and  the  party  press  urged  that  the  Whig  vote  be  gotten  out  in  No- 
vem  ber. 

John  Wien  Forney,  however,  surveyed  the  proportions  of  his  party’s 
victory  and  concluded  that  they  “removed  every  doubt  of  the  success 
of  Pierce.”30  The  November  returns  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his 
analysis.  Pierce  carried  the  State  by  nearly  twenty  thousand  votes 
over  Scott  and  amassed  a clear  majority  of  9,225  over  the  combined 
vote  of  his  three  opponents. 40  He  polled  over  twenty-five  thousand 
more  votes  than  had  Cass  in  1848,  while  Scott’s  total  was  over  six 
thousand  below  Taylor’s  in  the  same  election.  In  victory,  Pierce 
retained  every  county  won  by  Cass  and  added  seven  which  Taylor 
had  carried,  including  Philadelphia  and  Schuylkill.  Of  the  State’s 
sixty-three  counties,  he  trailed  Scott  in  only  sixteen,  all  rock-ribbed 
Whig  counties,  no  one  of  which  had  supported  a Democratic  presi- 
dential nominee  in  twenty  years.  In  the  Democratic  counties,  Pierce 
consistently  polled  a higher  vote  than  Cass,  while  in  fifteen  of  the 
sixteen  Whig  counties  he  reduced  the  margin  by  which  the  Whigs 
were  victorious.41  This  discernible  shift  in  public  sentiment  across  the 
entire  State  to  the  Democratic  party  reflected  the  widely-shared  desire 

37  Whig  Almanac  (1853),  p.  51.  The  official  returns  were:  canal  commissioner— 
Hopkins  (Democrat) —171,548;  Hoffman  (Whig)— 151,600;  McDonald  (Native  Ameri- 
can)—8,187;  Wyman  (Free  Soil)  —3,843;  and  for  supreme  court  judge— Woodward 
(Democrat) —172,610;  Buffington  ("Whig)  — 153,681 ; Stevenan  (Free  Soil)— 3,91 1 . The 
Democrats  had  originally  nominated  William  Searight  for  canal  commissioner,  and 
Woodward  to  complete  the  term  of  deceased  Judge  Coulter  to  which  Woodward  had 
already  received  an  interim  appointment  from  Bigler.  When  Searight  died  suddenly, 
the  Democrats,  in  a special  convention,  substituted  Hopkins  on  the  ticket. 

3SIn  the  Ninth  Congressional  District,  Compromise  Whigs  wrested  control  of  the 
party  from  the  "Woollv  Heads”  and,  denying  renomination  to  Thad  Stevens,  named 
Isaac  Heister  instead.  Heister  was  elected.  Mueller,  Whig  Party,  p.  200. 

39  Forney  to  Lewis  Coryell,  October  22.  1852,  Coryell  MSS.,  FISP. 

10  Burnham,  Presidential  Ballots,  pp.  704-20.  Whig  Almanac  (1853),  p.  51.  The 
official  returns  were:  Pierce— 198,576;  Scott— 179,175;  Hale— 8,508;  Broome— 1,670.  See 
Appendix  G for  the  vote  distribution  by  county. 

41  Butler  County,  carried  by  Taylor  by  258  votes  and  by  Scott  by  300,  was  the  only 
exception. 
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that  the  compromise  measures  be  regarded  as  permanent  and  that 
further  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  be  stopped. 

Two  additional  developments  of  a more  local  character  helped  to 
swell  the  margin  of  Pierce’s  victory.  David  Wilmot  reasoned  that  the 
Whig  party  out  of  power  was  substantially  a free-soil  party,  but  feared 
that  in  victory  it  would  compromise  its  views.  Thus,  rejecting  Whig 
blandishments,  he  urged  his  followers  to  support  Pierce.42  This  they 
apparently  did,  as  Pierce  ran  strongly  along  the  Northern  Tier  and 
carried  Wilmot’s  own  county,  Bradford,  which  had  voted  for  Taylor 
in  1848.  Hale,  on  the  other  hand,  polled  only  661  votes  in  Wilmot's 
old  Congressional  district  (Bradford,  Tioga,  and  Susquehanna  coun- 
ties) where  Van  Buren  had  attracted  3,034  just  four  years  earlier. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Whig  repudiation  of  their  Native  American 
alliance  in  a bid  for  the  Irish  Catholic  vote  proved  to  be  a serious 
miscalculation.  The  Natives  nominated  their  own  candidates  in  the 
five  Philadelphia  Congressional  districts  and,  in  three  of  them,  at- 
tracted enough  votes  from  the  Whig  candidates  to  assure  victory  for 
the  Democratic  nominees.  Then,  in  the  presidential  election,  Pierce 
retained  the  Irish  Catholic  vote  while  Lewis  Levin  led  his  Natives 
into  the  Democratic  camp  as  well.43  As  a result,  Taylor’s  ten  thousand- 
vote  majority  of  1848  melted  away,  and  the  Democracy  carried  Phila- 
delphia County  by  nearly  fifteen  hundred  votes.  Looking  back  on  the 
election,  the  Pennsylvania  Telegraph  expressed  no  surprise  that  “the 
foreigners  from  the  ‘Gem  in  the  Say’  ” should  vote  for  Pierce,  but 
deplored  the  loss  of  “Protestant  Whig  votes”  to  the  Democratic  can- 
didate.44 

The  Democracy’s  victory  initiated  in  Pennsylvania,  as  elsewhere, 
a wild  scramble  for  office,  high  and  low,  in  which  virtually  every  im- 
portant politician  participated.  A rare  point  of  agreement  among 
them  was  that  Pennsylvania  deserved  a cabinet  post,  but  there  was 
immediate  and  wide  disagreement  as  to  who  should  be  appointed. 
Pierce  ruled  out  those  with  cabinet  service  in  any  previous  adminis- 
tration, a formula  which  excluded  Buchanan  and  created  a wide-open 

42  Wilmot  to  Pierce,  July  13,  1853,  Pierce  Papers,  LC.,  as  cited  in  Allan  Nevins, 
Ordeal  of  the  Union  (2  vols.,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1947)  , II,  38-39; 
DuBois,  Grow,  pp.  93-94. 

43  Levin  to  Marcy,  October  15,  31,  1852,  Marcy  MSS.,  LC. 

44  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  November  17,  1852;  William  D.  Lewis  attributed  the 
entire  outcome  to  the  Whigs’  unsuccessful  effort  to  woo  the  Catholic  vote,  which 
effort  ‘‘caused  the  Ultra-Whig  protestanls  to  vote  for  Pierce  and  King  as  antagonistic 
to  the  candidate  who  made  the  ‘rich  Irish  brogue’  and  ‘pleasant  German  accent’ 
such  a staple  in  his  harangues.”  Diary  entry  of  November  3,  1852. 
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race  in  Pennsylvania.45  At  the  request  of  the  president-elect,  Buchanan 
recommended  James  Campbell,  "my  intimate  friend”  who  “is  able, 
honest  and  inflexibly  firm,  and  did,  to  say  the  very  least,  as  much  as 
any  individual  in  the  state  to  secure  our  glorious  triumph.”46  However, 
Forney  and  several  others  among  the  Buchaneers  preferred  Jeremiah 
Black,  chief  justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and  promoted  him 
vigorously.47  The  Cameronians,  in  turn,  thumped  for  Dallas,  while 
George  Woodward,  Forney,  and  others  each  had  their  supporters. 
Finally,  in  Washington,  J.  Glancy  Jones  lined  up  support  within 
Pennsylvania’s  Congressional  delegation  and- began  to  promote  himself 
as  a compromise  candidate.48 

The  competition  for  office  not  only  sharpened  hostilities  among  the 
Democratic  factions  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  also  caused  serious  rifts 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Buchaneers.  From  Pittsburgh,  Davy  Lynch, 
angry  because  Buchanan  could  not  support  his  choice  for  postmaster, 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  in  terms  that  caused  the  latter  “pain  and 
mortification.”49  At  the  same  time,  Forney,  passionately  opposed  to 
Campbell,  belabored  Buchanan  so  aggressively  for  supporting  him  as 
to  cause  a breach  in  their  friendship.50  Forney’s  letters,  Buchanan 
wrote  to  a mutual  friend,  “clearly  evinced  that  he  no  longer  enter- 
tained that  respect  for  me  which  my  age,  if  nothing  else  would  seem 
to  require.  I have  therefore  deemed  it  proper  to  discontinue  our  cor- 
respondence; but  I shall  remain  his  friend,  for  the  sake  of  ‘the  Auld 
Lang  Syne,’  in  spite  of  himself.”51  Meanwhile,  Campbell  and  Bigler, 
who  supported  him,  regaled  each  other  with  tales  of  Black’s  intellec- 
tual pretensions  and  of  his  deficiencies  in  the  same  area.52 

In  New  Hampshire,  Pierce  received  spokesmen  from  several  of  the 
major  contenders,  listened  attentively  to  their  representations,  and 
made  no  commitments.53  Finally,  after  meeting  with  Campbell  at 

43  Pierce  to  Buchanan,  December  7,  1852;  Moore,  Works,  VIII,  492-93. 

48  Buchanan  to  Pierce,  December  11,  1852;  Moore,  Works,  VIII,  493-99. 

47  Campbell  to  Bigler,  January  21,  24,  1853,  Biglei  MSS.,  HSP. 

**  Jones  to  Bigler,  January  8,  1853.  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP;  Richard  McAllister  to  Frazer, 
January  24,  1853,  Frazer  MSS.,  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 

40  Buchanan  to  Lynch,  November  23,  December  4,  1852,  Buchanan  MSS.,  LC. 

■’“Buchanan  to  Plitt,  February  1 6 , 1853.  l’litt  MSS.,  LC. 

31  Ibid.,  April  22,  1853,  Plitt  MSS.,  LC. 

52  Campbell  to  Bigler,  January  16,  21,  1853.  Biglei  MSS.,  HSP. 

33  These  included  William  L.  Hirst,  Democratic  State  Chairman,  on  behalf  of 
Campbell;  D.  K.  Jackson,  Bigler’s  representative  who,  presumably,  also  pressed 
Campbell’s  claim;  and  Forney,  accompanied  by  Philadelphia  merchant  George  H. 
Martin,  speaking  for  Black.  D.  K.  Jackson  to  Bigler,  November  21,  1852,  Bigler 
MSS.,  HSP;  James  T.  Sheep,  “John  W.  Forney— Stormy  Petrel  of  American  Journal- 
ism (Ph.D.  dissertation,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1959),  p.  17;  Coleman,  “Camp- 
bell,” p.  29. 
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Philadelphia  s McKibben  s Hotel  while  en  route  to  Washington,  he 
made  a final  decision.  Shortly  thereafter  he  tendered  Campbell  the 
office  of  postmaster  general,  which  he  promptly  accepted.54 

Although  Campbell’s  appointment  was  a victory  for  Buchanan,  it 
was  one  of  the  few  which  he  was  to  enjoy.  The  truth,  increasingly 
apparent  from  the  President’s  appointments,  was  that  he  was  building 
a Pierce  organization  and  had  no  intention  of  rewarding  those  who 
might  be  rivals  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  To  Campbell,  Buchanan 
vented  His  indignation: 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  I have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  appointment  of  a single  individual  whom  I recommended, 
beyond  the  limits  of  my  own  County.  I shall  not  give  another 
recommendation  to  the  President:  m\  support  has  been  fatal 
to  my  friends,  and  I shall  injure  them  no  more  in  this 
manner.55 

Shortly  thereafter,  Pierce  maneuvered  him  into  accepting,  although 
reluctantly  and  with  serious  misgivings,  the  post  of  ambassador  to 
England.  '1'  When  Forney,  restored  to  favor,  cast  the  appointment  as 
a stepping  stone  to  the  \\  Hite  House,  Buchanan  replied: 

This  mission  is  alone  tolerable  because  it  will  enable  me 
gracefully  and  gradually  to  retire  from  a strife  which  is 
neither  suited  to  my  age  nor  my  inclination.  ...  I should 
have  been  highly  gratified  had  I been  nominated  and  elected 
President  in  I8:>2;  but  the  office  lias  no  longer  any  charm  for 
me.  I write  thus  explicitly  to  you;  because  the  warmth  of 
your  friendship  might  otherwise  induce  you  to  take  part  in 
again  bringing  me  forward  as  a candidate.57 

Buchanan’s  departure  removed  him  from  the  State  political  stage, 
and  his  statement  to  Forney  seemed  to  conclude  the  saga  of  i he 
Buchancers. 


M Coleman,  "Campbell,"  p.  30. 

"■'Buchanan  to  Campbell,  April  22,  1853.  Cameron  MSS.,  LC.  Marked  “Private 
and  Confidential"  but,  unaccountably,  in  the  Cameron  files. 

Klein,  Buchanan,  pp.  223-27. 

" Buchanan  to  Forney,  September  30,  1853,  Buchanan  MSS.,  HSP,  as  quoted  in 
Klein,  Buchanan . pp.  229-30. 
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Collapse  of  the  Two-Party 
System,  1853-1855 

By  1853,  significant  changes  had  occurred  in  the  political  patterns 
of  Pennsylvania.  Tariff  protection,  long  a campaign  staple,  had 
receded  from  the  headlines,  a victim  of  the  prosperity  of  the  fifties. 
There  it  would  remain  until  the  panic  of  1857  abruptly  altered  the 
economic  picture  and  thrust  it  once  again  onto  the  political  stage. 
Similarly,  the  recently  concluded  presidential  election  revealed  that 
most  voters  were  weary  of  the  acrimonious  debate  over  slavery  and 
hoped  by  declaring  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  a finality  to 
gain  respite  from  it. 

This  turn  of  events  was  doubly  damaging  to  Pennsylvania  Whiggery. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  deprived  the  party  of  what  was  its  most  distinc- 
tive and,  often,  its  most  effective  weapon— the  tariff.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  cast  the  party  as  the  acknowledged  champion  of  an  increasingly 
unpopular  cause— free  soil.  In  neither  development  could  party  leaders 
discern  any  ground  for  optimism.  Some,  rather  than  attempting  to 
project  a future  course  for  their  party,  took  to  debating  whether  their 
party  had  a future.1  The  Whig  rank-and-file,  meanwhile,  reeling  from 
past  defeats,  excluded  from  the  patronage,  and  denied  the  comforting 
vision  of  a better  tomorrow,  grew  increasingly  restive  within  the  con- 
fines of  a declining  party.  For  many  of  these  dissatisfied  Whigs,  however, 
the  Democratic  party  was  not  a practical  alternative.  Having  habitually 
opposed  the  Democracy,  tradition  and  pride  now  made  it  difficult  and 
embarrassing  for  them  to  join  their  ancient  enemies.  The  election 
returns  of  1853  suggest  that,  as  a stopgap  solution,  many  Whigs  simply 
stayed  home. 

With  the  exception  of  a Supreme  Court  judgeship,  a canal  com- 
missionership,  and  two  lesser  State  positions,  only  local  offices  were  at 
stake  in  1853.  In  the  usual  party  assemblies  which  preceded  the 
election,  a lack  of  enthusiasm  was  evident  among  the  Whigs.  Party 
nominations  were  so  little  prized  that  A.  K.  McClure,  the  nominee 
for  auditor  general,  later  confessed  that  he  neither  sought  the  honor 

1 Mueller,  Whig  Party,  p.  202. 
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conferred  upon  him  nor  was  lie  consulted  in  advance  about  it.2  More- 
over, the  failure  of  several  county  conventions  to  meet  and  select  dele- 
gates to  a mid-sumtnei  State-wide  convention  suggested  that  in  por- 
tions of  the  State  the  Whig  party  had  ceased  to  exist  as  an  organized 
entity. 

File  Democrats,  in  contrast,  nominated  their  candidates  and  pre- 
pared for  the  upcoming  canvass  with  characteristic  thoroughness.  An 
eighty-one-man  State  Central  Committee  was  established,  and  it  named 
William  L.  Hirst  its  chairman.  The  State  Central  Committee  then 
treated,  from  its  membership,  three-man  visitation  committees  for 
each  of  the  twenty-six  State  senatorial  districts  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia County.  Each  visitation  committee,  after  louring  its  assigned 
district  and  discussing  the  political  prospects  and  problems  with  the 
local  party  leaders,  was  directed  to  report  to  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee a t one  of  its  September  meetings.  The  State  Central  Committee 
also  selected,  from  across  the  Commonwealth,  a Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence consisting  of  one  or  two  persons  from  each  county  in 
the  State.  These  individuals  were  expected  to  handle  local  arrange- 
ments for  the  visitation  committees  and,  in  general,  to  serve  as  the 
liaison  between  the  State  Central  Committee  and  the  party  at  the 
grass-roots  level.  In  the  latter  capacity,  they  were  to  submit  detailed 
written  reports  prior  to  both  the  Septcmbei  16  and  the  September  26 
meetings  of  the  State  Central  Committee.  I lirough  this  elaborate 
mechanism,  the  Democrats  hoped  to  identify  and  solve  local  problems 
early  and  to  coordinate  and  maximize  the  efforts  of  party  workers 
across  the  State.3 4 

No  burning  issues  or  spirited  races,  national  or  State,  enlivened  the 
1853  campaign.  In  their  absence,  the  parties  put  heavy  emphasis  upon 
party  loyalty  and  sought  additional  votes  through  appeals  to  local 
issues.'  On  October  11,  the  Democrats  won  all  four  State  offices  and 

3 McClure,  .Votes,  I,  107.  W illiam  H.  Russell.  "A  Biography  of  Alexander  K. 
McClure"  (Ph.D.  dissertation,  University  of  Wisconsin.  1073)  , pp.  43-44,  indicates, 
however,  that  McC  lure  was  more  interested  in  the  nomination  than  he  cared  later 
to  admit. 

3 Complete  membership  lists  for  the  several  committees  and  letters  of  instiuction 
are  in  \ppendix  C.  Note,  particularlv.  in  the  communication  to  members  of  the 
State  Committee  of  Correspondence,  the  list  of  questions  to  he  answered  in  their 
reports  and  the  proposal  for  the  creation  of  counts  (tibunals,  where  necessaty, 
to  resolve  local  disputes. 

4 These  included  citv -counts  consolidation  in  Philadelphia,  the  Tcn-Houi  I.aw  in 
Pittsburgh  and  temperance  in  several  counties  across  the  State.  Mueller,  Whig  Patty, 
pp.  203-206;  Pittsburgh  G airllc.  October  >.  /.  13.  18. >3;  Asa  Tv.  Martin,  The 
Temper. nice  Moscmcnt  in  Pcnnss  Is  ania  Prior  to  the  Civil  War.  Pa.  Mag.  Hist,  and 
Ping.,  XLIX  (1025)  ,218. 
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elected  majorities  in  both  houses  of  the  State  legislature  in  a victory 
of  landslide  proportions.5 

In  the  State  senatorial  contests,  the  Whigs  lost  three  seats  and,  with 
them,  the  majority  which  the  party  had  commanded  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  elections  for  the  State  House  of  Representatives,  the  Democrats 
gained  eight  seats  for  a total  of  seventy,  and  an  absolute  majority  in 
joint  legislative  sessions  of  forty-three. 

In  the  four  State-wide  contests,  the  Democratic  margin  ranged  from 
37,768  in  the  Supreme  Court  judgeship  race  to  26,174  in  that  for 
surveyor  general.  The  total  major  party  vote  of  about  270.000  was 
the  lightest  in  more  than  five  years.  However,  a comparison  of  the 
returns  with  those  of  1850  and  1849,  the  most  recent  comparable 
elections,  revealed  a significant  fact.  The  Democrats,  in  1853,  actually 
exceeded  their  party’s  victorious  vote  in  the  earlier  elections,  and  the 
decline  in  the  total  vote  was  due  entirely  to  massive  defections  from 
the  Whig  ranks.  These  defections  occurred  consistently  across  the 
State  and  in  nearly  every  county  and  they  proclaimed  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Whig  party. 

The  election  of  1853  marked  the  last  attempt  of  the  Whigs,  relying 
solely  on  their  own  exertions,  to  wrest  power  from  the  Democrats. 
Although  politicians  would  find  it  useful  to  perpetuate  the  Whig 
label  for  a few  more  years,  it  ceased  to  stand  any  longer  for  a major 
party.  It  represented,  instead,  but  one  anti-Democratic  faction  among 
many.  With  the  collapse  of  the  Whigs,  an  age  of  two-party  politics 
in  Pennsylvania  came  to  a close.  There  followed  a period  of  con- 
fusion, uncertainty,  and  suspicion,  governed  by  the  politics  of  coalition. 

Compounding  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  Whigs’  demise  was 
the  dramatic  appearance,  in  1854,  of  a powerful  new  factor  in  the 
political  equation.  This  was  the  Know-Nothing  movement,  a political 
manifestation  of  fear  and  hatred  of  Catholics  and  foreigners.  Cloaking 
their  deliberations  in  secrecy,  Know-Nothings  promoted  their  cause 
and  their  candidates  militantly  and  without  regard  to  party  affiliation. 
They  provided  the  final  volatile  element  in  what  was,  for  a time,  a 
thoroughly  chaotic  and  entirely  unpredictable  political  situation. 


5 Whig  Almanac  (1854)  , p.  55.  The  official  returns  were:  Supreme  Court  fudge— 
Knox  (Democrat) —153,849,  Rudd  (Whig) —116,1 17,  Broom  (Native) —7,851;  Canal 
Commissioner — Forsyth  (Democrat) —153,003,  Pownall  (Whig) —1 1 8,1 12,  Morgan 
(Native) —7,764;  Auditor  General— Banks  (Democrat)— 152,459,  McClure  (Whig) — 
117,044,  Reigle  (Native) —7,536;  Surveyor -General— Brawley  (Democrat) —145,905, 
Myers  (Whig)  — 1 19,581 , Cleaver  (Native)— 8,159;  State  Senate— 18  Democrats,  14 
Whigs,  1 Native;  State  House— 70  Democrats,  26  Whigs,  4 Natives. 
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Hostility  toward  Catholics  and  foreigners  was  not  the  creation  of 
mid-nineteenth-century  Americans.  It  comprised,  in  fact,  a portion 
of  the  intellectual  and  emotional  baggage  of  the  earliest  English 
colonizers  ol  the  New  World,  a product  of  the  bitter  religious  struggles 
which  engulfed  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century.0  Nurtured  by  the 
colonial  environment  and  institutionalized  in  the  laws  of  nearly  all 
°[_the  English  mainland  colonies,  it  survived  the  French  alliance  of 
1//8  and  provided  part  of  the  impetus  for  the  passage  of  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acts  of  1798.  After  1800,  the  swelling  tide  of  Catholic 
immigration,  the  increasing  visibility  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its 
hierarchy,  and  a spate  of  public  controversies  between  Catholics  and 
Piotestants  perpetuated  hostility  and  promoted  both  its  growth  and 
its  militancy.  Blood}  clashes  between  nativists  and  Catholics  began 
to  occur.  They  became  increasingly  widespread  and  more  frequent 
in  the  1830's,  and  culminated  in  the  Philadelphia  riots  of  May  and 
July,  1811.  As  a result,  militant  nativism  ceased  to  be  fashionable 
among  sober-minded  citizens.  Others  soon  shifted  their  attention  to 
the  even  more  exciting  events  then  taking  place  in  Mexico,  and  the 
nativist  furore  gradually  subsided.  However,  it  left  a residue  of  dor- 
mant hostility  which  was  revitalized  by  developments  at  mid-century 
and  found  expression  in  the  Know-Nothing  movement. 

In  1845,  a record  111,371  immigrants  legally  entered  the  United 
States.1  This  number  would  more  than  double  within  two  years,  in- 
crease precipitously  thereafter,  and  mount,  in  1851,  to  427,833,  the 
largest  annual  total  until  well  after  the  Civil  War.  Three  of  every 
four  who  came  were  from  Ireland  or  Germany,  and  the  majority  were 
Catholics.  Tending  to  shun  the  South,  they  flooded  the  cities  of  the 
Northeast  and  the  farmlands  of  the  Midwest.  By  1850,  303,105  im- 
migrants icsidccl  within  Pennsylvania,  where  they  comprised  about 
fourteen  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.8  In  Philadelphia  and 
1 ittsbuigh,  however,  over  thirty  per  cent  were  foreign-born,  and  since 

'’Ray  A.  Billington,  The  Protestant  Crusade.  1800-1860:  A Study  of  the  Origins  of 
American  \attvism  (Chicago:  Quadrangle  Books,  1 96-4)  . pp.  1-261,  ably  traces  the 
development  of  nativist  sentiment  in  \mcrica  to  the  I850's.  while  Michael  F.  Holt. 
'The  Politics  of  Impatience:  The  Origins  of  Know  Xothingism,”  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can History,  I X i 1973)  , 309-31,  treats  that  subject  careful!}  and  analytically.  See  also 
Alice  Felt  I vler.  Freedom’s  Ferment:  Phases  of  American  Social  History  from  the 
Colonial  Period  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  (New  York:  Harper  and  Bros. 
1962)  , pp.  358-95. 

' \ luted  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States  from 
Colonial  limes  to  19^7  (Washington:  Government  Priming  Office,  I960),  p.  57,  lists 
annual  immigration  throughout  ihc  period  by  country  of  origin. 

9 Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,  p.  61. 
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here  as  elsewhere  so  many  of  them  were  young  single  men,  they  made 
up  an  even  larger  percentage  of  the  labor  force.9  Across  Pennsylvania 
and  across  the  nation,  the  presence  of  increasing  numbers  of  immi- 
grants annoyed  and  alarmed  many  of  their  native-born  neighbors. 

Although  an  obvious  factor  in  the  emergence  of  political  nativism, 
the  mere  presence  of  foreigners  does  not,  by  itself,  account  for  its 
appearance.  At  least  five  distinct  and  complex  causes  contributed  to 
the  phenomenon  of  the  Know-Nothings. 

First,  several  ongoing  developments  of  the  post-Mexican  War  years 
awakened  and  rejuvenated  the  latent  antipathy  toward  Catholics  and 
foreigners.  The  activities  of  the  immigrants— their  increasing  com- 
petition in  the  labor  market,  their  rising  political  participation  which 
prompted  politicians  to  vie  for  their  votes,  their  alleged  rowdiness 
and  intemperance,  for  example— aroused  indignation  among  some 
Americans.  The  growing  militancy  of  the  Catholic  church,  symbolized 
by  its  aggressive  efforts  to  ban  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools  and 
obtain  tax  funds  for  its  own  schools,  infuriated  others.10 

Second,  a number  of  specific  occurrences  sharpened  and  intensified 
this  revived  nativist  sentiment.  Chief  among  them  were  the  political 
rise  of  James  Campbell,  the  American  visit  of  Monsignor  Bedini,  and 
Louis  Kossuth's  American  tour.  Campbell’s  appointment  to  the  Bigler 
cabinet  and  then  to  the  Pierce  cabinet,  after  having  been  rejected  by 
the  voters  of  Pennsylvania  in  1850,  was  a frightening  verification  of 
the  growing  political  power  of  Catholic  immigrants.  It  symbolized, 
said  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  and  Journal,  “the  whole  anti-American 
political  alliance  of  truckling,  trading  and  bartering  politicians  and 
jesuitical  Priests  with  their  entire  Roman  Catholic  rank  and  hie  en- 
listment. . . ,”n  Bedini,  a papal  nuncio,  arrived  in  the  United  States 
in  1853  to  inspect  the  several  dioceses  here,  to  report  to  Rome  on  their 
condition,  and  to  resolve  problems  which  had  arisen  in  some  of  them.12 
He  was  widely  denounced  as  an  unprincipled  reactionary,  his  mission 
was  characterized  as  the  beginning  of  a papal  effort  to  extend  its 
corrupt  tyranny  to  America,  and  his  tour  was  punctuated  by  outbreaks 
of  violence  at  Pittsburgh  where  he  was  manhandled  by  a hostile  crowd 
and  at  nearly  every  other  stop.  It  concluded  with  Bedini  being 
smuggled  aboard  ship  as  it  cleared  New  York  harbor  in  order  to 


"Ibid.,  p.  399. 

10  Millington,  Protestant  Crusade,  pp.  289-314. 

11  July  12,  1854,  previously  the  Pennsylvania  Telegraph  until  its  sale  in  November, 
1853,  to  J.  J.  Paterson,  at  which  time  it  adopted  its  new  name. 

12  Billington,  Protestant  Crusade,  pp.  300-303. 
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ecade  a mob  waiting  to  assault  him  at  the  clock.  Kossuth’s  visit  and 
his  clioits  to  obtain  financial  support  for  his  cause,  diplomatic  recog- 
nition lor  the  Hungarian  Republic,  and  American  intervention  on  its 
behalf  confirmed  a widely  held  belief  that  foreigners  were  ever  ready 
to  sacrifice  American  interests  to  those  of  their  homelands.13 

I bird,  the  unusual  political  situation  which  prevailed  after  the 
election  of  1852  constituted  an  opportunity  for  nativists  to  give  po- 
litical expression  to  their  emotions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  disintegra- 
tion of  tire  \\  hig  party  apparatus  created  a structural  vacuum  into 
which  the  developing  Know-Nothing  organization  moved.  On  the 
other,  the  impotency  of  the  old  issues,  although  only  temporary, 
created  an  ideological  vacuum  into  which  nativism  moved. 

Fourth,  adherents  to  political  nativism  enjoyed  a variety  of  psy- 
chological gratifications.  Some,  especially  homeless  Whigs,  were  able 
to  escape  more  complex  political  problems  for  the  comforting  right- 
eousness of  a single-issue  party.  Others,  in  supporting  the  cause, 
established  their  own  superiority  to  foreigners  with  whom  they  had 
contacts,  or  demonstrated  their  sagacity  and  moral  superiority  in 
comparison  with  deluded  and  debauched  Catholics,  or  reaffirmed  their 
patiiotism,  their  Protestant  orthodoxy,  or  their  sense  of  belonging 
Nativism  was,  for  many,  a satisfying  and  self-assuring  experience. 

finally,  opportunistic  politicians  joined  the  movement,  encouraged 
it  for  their  own  political  advantage,  and  tried  to  shape  it  to  other 
ends.  Dissident  Democrats,  dispirited  Whigs,  rejected  older  candidates, 
and  frustrated  younger  men  whose  progress  was  blocked  by  “old  fogies’’ 
within  the  parties  supplied  much  of  the  leadership  of  the  Know- 
Nothing  party.  Similarly,  unhappy  voters,  frustrated  by  the  unrespon- 
siveness of  the  major  parties  to  their  concerns,  swelled  the  rank-and-file. 

Nativist  appeals  were,  of  course,  not  new  either  to  national  or  to 
State  politics  in  1854.  In  the  presidential  campaign  just  concluded, 
Pierce  supporters  wooed  nativist  voters  by  calling  attention  to  Scott’s 
“truckling”  to  the  German  and  Irish  immigrants.  Similar  appeals 
were  made  occasionally  tn  State  and  local  politics.  Perhaps  the  most 
spectacular  case  occurred  in  Pittsburgh  in  1850. 11  There  an  anti- 
Catholic  vagrant,  Joe  Barker  by  name,  was  nominated  as  the  “People’s 
and  Anti-Catholic  Candidate”  for  mayor  and  won  over  the  regular 
Whig  and  Democratic  party  nominees.  At  the  time  of  his  election, 
Barker  was  serving  a jail  sentence  imposed  for  inciting  an  anti-Catholic 
riot  the  precious  year.  Such  outbursts  were  generally  spontaneous 


13  Ibid.,  pp.  330-34. 

14  Holt,  Forging  a Majority,  p.  111. 
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reactions  at  the  local  level  to  some  specific  circumstance  or  occurrence. 
In  its  geographic  extent,  its  canons  of  secrecy,  and  its  elaborate  formal 
organization,  the  Know-Nothing  movement  broke  with  this  pattern. 

Know-Nothing  influence  revealed  itsell  dramatically  and  for  the 
first  time  in  1854  in  the  spring  elections  for  municipal  office.  In  cities 
and  boroughs  across  the  State,  confident  nominees  of  the  locally 
dominant  party  suffered  unexpected  defeat,  occasionally  at  the  hands 
of  persons  not  previously  known  even  to  be  candidates.13  The  Phila- 
delphia elections  attracted  particular  interest  a-s  the  city  boundaries 
had  recently  been  made  coterminous  with  those  of  the  county,  thereby 
including  within  the  city  a number  of  previously  separate  and  usually 
Democratic  municipalities.  This  was  to  be  the  first  election  within 
the  newly  created  jurisdiction.  The  Democratic  ticket  was  headed  by 
Richard  Vaux,  a gentleman  Democrat  and  sometime  local  officeholder 
from  a well-established  Philadelphia  family.  Robert  T.  Conrad,  the 
Whig  mayoral  candidate,  was  a writer  and  orator  of  local  reputation 
whose  widely-known  nativist  views  assured  him  and  the  Whig  ticket 
of  Know-Nothing  support.  As  a result,  the  entire  Whig  ticket— mayor, 
solicitor,  controller,  and  commissioner— was  elected,  huge  Whig  ma- 
jorities were  returned  to  both  the  select  and  common  councils,  and 
Conrad  defeated  Vaux  by  8,428  votes  out  of  a total  of  just  over  fifty 
thousand  cast.16 

Echoes  of  the  stunning  defeat  reverberated  through  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  ranking  State  Democrats.  Scores  of  writers  assessed  the 
extent  of  the  defeat,  identified  its  causes,  and  pondered  its  meaning 
for  October.  To  Governor  Bigler,  E.  A.  Penniman  reported  that 
“hereafter  no  foreigner  or  Catholic  can  be  elected  to  any  office  in 
this  city"  and  expressed  a widely-shared  resentment  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  should  have  been  made  “to  bear  the  sin  of  Catholicism.’’17 
Another  Bigler  correspondent,  informing  the  Governor  that  “the  fight 
was  religious  and  the  victory  is  sectarian,”  concluded  that  if  defeat 
was  to  be  avoided  in  the  fall  election,  James  Campbell  must  be  made 
to  resign  his  cabinet  post  in  a gesture  of  conciliation  to  nativist  senti- 
ment. “If  you  are  not  alarmed,”  he  wrote,  “you  must  have  very  strong 
nerves.”18 

15  Keystone  (Harrisburg),  June  7,  1854;  McClure,  Notes,  I,  198-99;  Mueller,  Whig 
Party,  p.  212. 

18 Keystone  (Harrisburg),  June  14,  1854.  The  official  returns  were  Conrad  (Whig) 
—29,421,  Vaux  (Democrat)  —20,993.  Majorities  for  the  other  Whig  candidates  ranged 
from  a high  of  11,843  to  a low  of  4,621. 

17  Penniman  to  Bigler,  June  8,  1854,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

18  Henry  W.  Phillips  to  Bigler,  June  11,  1854,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 
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In  mid-March  and  well  before  the  Philadelphia  election,  the  major 
parties  met  in  State  convention  and  settled  their  October  slates.  The 
Democracy  renominated  Bigler  for  governor  and  Jeremiah  S.  Black 
for  Supreme  Court  judge  and  selected  Henry  S.  Mott  as  its  candidate 
for  canal  commissioner.  “The  ticket,’’  said  The  Pennsylvanian  in  a 
warm  editorial  endorsement  predicting  a landslide  victory,  “is  as 
strong  a one  and  as  well  worthy  of  support  as  any  ticket  ever  recom- 
mended by  any  party  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people.”19  The  Whig 
State  convention  chose  James  Pollock  (governor) , Daniel  Smyser 
(Supreme  Court  judge)  and  George  Darsie  (canal  commissioner)  as 
its  nominees.20  Pollock,  whose  Scotch-Irish  forebears  emigrated  to 
America  during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  was  a graduate  of  Prince- 
ton University,  summa  cum  laude,  a former  president-judge  of  the 
eighth  judicial  district  and  a former  three-term  congressman.21  In 
ancestry,  in  education,  and  in  previous  political  experience,  Pollock 
contrasted  sharply  with  Bigler.  However,  Democratic  prospects,  at 
convention  time,  appeared  so  bright  and  Whig  chances  so  forlorn  that 
The  Keystone,  in  the  briefest  of  notices,  airily  dismissed  the  Whig  slate 
as  consisting  of  “candidates  . . . for  martyrdom.”22 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1854,  the  only  problem  to  threaten 
seriously  the  euphoria  of  the  Democrats  was  the  revival  of  the  issue 
of  slavery  extension.  Stephen  Douglas’  bill  providing  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  organization  of  the  territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  the  determination  of  the  status  of  slavery 
in  each  of  the  territories  by  referendum  raised  once  more  the  prospect 
of  slavery  extension,  and  rekindled  the  ancient  debate.  It  blazed 
brightly  in  Washington  and  across  the  country  as  Congress  considered 
the  Douglas  bill,  nor  was  it  dampened  conspicuously  when  Pierce 
signed  the  approved  measure  into  law  on  May  30,  1854. 23 

The  initial  reaction  of  State  Democrats  was  to  avoid  the  issue  as 
much  as  possible  and  hope  that  the  furore  would  soon  subside.  Thus 
the  State  legislature,  although  securely  Democratic,  declined  to  con- 
sider resolutions  on  the  subject.21  Similarly,  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  passed  resolutions  which,  while  endorsing  the  administra- 


10  March  10,  1854. 

20  Pennsylvanian,  March  16,  1854. 

21  William  C.  Armor,  Lives  of  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  (Norwich,  Conn.: 
r.  H.  Davis  and  Co.,  1874),  pp.  424-28. 

22  March  15,  1854. 

23  Nichols,  Pierce,  pp.  333-38. 

24  Going,  Wilmot,  p.  446. 
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tions  of  Pierce  and  Bigler,  reiterated  party  support  of  the  Baltimore 
Platform  of  1852  and  of  the  Compromise  of  1850  “as  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  vexed  and  dangerous  question  which  then  agitated  the 
country  and  menaced  the  existence  of  the  Union.”25  When  Hendrick 
Wright  of  Luzerne  County  offered  a resolution  endorsing  the  then- 
pending  bill,  the  chair  refused  to  submit  it  to  the  convention.26  Bigler, 
in  a campaign  that  took  him  to  every  corner  of  the  State,  avoided  the 
subject  as  much  as  possible  and  refrained  from  giving  the  bill  a firm 
endorsement.27 

The  Whigs,  however,  made  clear  their  determination  to  exploit  the 
Kansas  issue  as  effectively  as  they  were  able.  Resolutions  of  their 
State  convention  characterized  the  bill  as  “a  deliberate  breach  of 
plighted  faith  and  public  compact,  a high-handed  attempt  to  force 
slavery  into  a vast  new  territory  now  free  from  it  by  law,  [and]  a reck- 
less renewing  of  a quieted  agitation.  . . ,”28  The  convention  therefore 
accorded  it  “the  stern,  indignant  and  unanimous  condemnation  of 
the  Whig  party."  Across  the  State,  Whig  leaders  echoed  the  position 
of  the  State  convention,  and  of  Pollock  who  denounced  the  bill  as 
“unasked,  ill-timed  and  reckless.”29  Meanwhile,  David  Wilmot,  guber- 
natorial nominee  of  the  Free-Soil  Democratic  convention,  urged  anti- 
slavery  Democrats  to  repudiate  the  party  leadership  and  to  assert  for 
their  party  “higher  objects  and  a nobler  mission— the  elevation  of 
man,  not  his  degradation  and  debasement.  . . .”30 

Individual  Democratic  newspapers,  The  Pennsylvanian,  The  Post, 
and  The  Keystone  among  them,  occasionally  replied  to  the  opposition 
barbs.  By  late  summer,  however,  the  State  Central  Committee,  itself, 
sought  to  blunt  the  effect  of  the  issue.  Its  reply  was  in  the  form  of 
a formal  address,  one  of  a series  on  campaign  issues  circulated  over 
the  signature  of  J.  Ellis  Bonham,  chairman  of  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  published  in  party  organs  throughout  the  State.31  It 
sharply  rejected  the  view  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  was  a break 
with  the  past.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  a logical  extension  of  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  and  of  “the  principles  of  non-intervention— on 
the  plan  of  allowing  the  people  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they 


25  Pennsylvanian,  March  13,  1854. 

20  Keystone  (Harrisburg)  , March  15,  1854. 

27  Forney  to  Buchanan,  September  25.  1854,  Buchanan  MSS.,  HSP. 

28  Quoted  in  Mueller,  Whig  Party,  p.  210. 

20  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  September  5,  1854. 

30  Going,  Wilmot,  p.  453. 

31  The  address  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Keystone,  August  23,  1854. 
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would  have  the  institution  of  slavery  or  not.”  Appealing  to  the  demo- 
cratic instincts  of  the  electorate,  the  address  asked  sarcastically: 

Who  will  then  contend  lor  the  absurd  idea,  that  a man  loses 
his  capacity  for  self-government  by  emigrating  from  a state 
to  a territory?— Who  will  say  that  a man  residing  in  Massa- 
chusetts should,  through  his  representatives  in  Congress,  be 
permitted  to  adopt  and  regulate  institutions  of  local  govern- 
ment for  his  fellow  man  in  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska  or  Kansas? 

T o the  repeated  assertions  that,  democratic  formulas  notwithstanding, 
the  bedrock  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  open  to  slavery  areas  heretofore 
closed  to  it,  the  State  Democracy  replied  with  an  emphatic  denial: 

As  Pennsylvanians  we  are  not  advocates  of  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  we  deny  that  the  principles  of  the  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  bill  produce  that  effect.  It  merely  leaves  it  to  the 
people  to  determine  this  question  for  themselves.  But  the 
soil,  climate  and  productions  of  that  region  are  not  adapted 
to  slave  labor.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  slavery  will  not  enter 
those  territories.  Those  who  are  sensitive  on  this  point  should 
not  close  their  eyes  to  the  evidence  that  surrounds  them. 

The  bill,  in  brief,  merely  reaffirmed  the  right  of  migrant  Americans 
to  determine  their  own  institutions  for  themselves,  but  in  so  doing 
they  would  not,  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  territories,  choose  slavery 
Thus,  opposition  to  slavery  should  not  discourage  voters,  otherwise 
favorably  disposed,  from  supporting  the  Democracy  and  its  standard- 
bearer  in  Pennsylvania,  William  Bigler. 

One  week  after  the  Nebraska  address  appeared,  the  Free-Soil  Demo- 
crats convened  a special  State  convention  in  Harrisburg.  There  they 
rejected  the  logic  of  the  Democracy  and  succumbed  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  Whigs  and  to  political  reality.  Withdrawing  their  State 
ticket,  they  formally  endorsed  Pollock  and  the  Whig  slate  and  effected 
a complete  fusion  of  the  anti-slavery  movement.32 

Well  prior  to  the  second  Free-Soil  Democratic  convention,  however, 
the  Bigler  forces  had  concluded  that  the  Know-Nothing  movement 
posed  a far  greater  danger  to  them  than  did  the  anti-slavery  forces. 
Know'-Nothing  newspapers  appeared— often,  like  the  Pennsylvania 
Telegraph,  boasting  an  ancient  Whig  lineage— and  vilified  the  Democ- 


32  Pittsburgh  Gazelle,  September  4,  5,  1854. 
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racy  and  its  candidates  in  the  most  abusive  terms.33  Meanwhile  ortho- 
dox Whig  journals,  like  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  Know-Nothings  and,  simultaneously,  instructed  their 
readers  that  the  Whig  party  was  “the  standard-bearer  of  Protestantism” 
while  the  Democracy  represented  “the  great  mass  of  Catholic  voters.”34 
fames  Pollock  vigorously  denounced  intrusions  by  churches  in  politics 
in  terms  calculated  to  please  the  Know-Nothings,  and  lesser  candidates 
wooed  them  more  overtly.35  A Bradford  County  correspondent  in- 
formed Bigler  that  he  had  verified  the  existence  of  a Know'-Nothing 
council  in  every  township  of  the  county  and  believed  that  the  same 
situation  prevailed  in  every  other  county  of  the  State.36  The  secrecy 
of  the  organization  and  its  conspiratorial  methods  made  it  a most 
difficult  adversary.  Chief  Justice  Jeremiah  Black  sternly  warned  Bigler, 
"Remember  that  you  are  compassed  round  about  with  spies  and  so 
am  I.  . . . Men  who  are  your  most  confidential  friends  are  betraying 
you  hourly.”37  While  agreeing,  concerning  the  Know-Nothing  move- 
ment, that  “good  men  must  band  together  to  put  it  down,”  a Cameron 
lieutenant  expressed  the  common  complaint  that  as  “they  mix  with 
us,  talk  against  themselves  and  denounce  the  order,  everybody  suspects 
everybody  ...  we  cannot  trust  our  brothers.”38  From  Bigler’s  own 
county,  a friend  reported  that  “nearly  everybody  appears  to  have  gone 
altogether  deranged  on  nativeism  [sic]  here,  and  I fear  the  Democratic 
party  is  going  to  a hotter  clime  than  this  head  foremost.”39 

The  official  Democratic  response  to  the  Know-Nothing  threat  was 
another  in  the  series  of  State  Central  Committee  addresses,  signed  by 
Bonham  and  printed  in  the  party  press.  It  began  with  a review  of 
the  history  of  the  Whig  party,  continuing  to  its  political  bankruptcy. 
It  asserted  that,  in  consequence,  the  Whigs  had  cynically  wooed  the 
immigrant  vote.  That  failing,  they  turned  upon  those  whom  they  had 
so  recently  courted,  “espoused  the  doctrine  of  proscription  against  all 
citizens  not  native  born  of  whatever  religious  faith,  and  are  said  to 
be  in  close  alliance  with  a secret  and  oath  bound  association  which 

33  Stephen  Miller  became  editor  on  May  10,  1854,  after  which  the  newspaper  be- 
came shrilly  Know-Nothing.  It  resumed  its  original  name— the  Pennsylvania  Tele- 
graph— sometime  thereafter  and  with  the  issue  of  January  1,  1856,  it  passed  to  A.  K. 
McClure  and  James  Sellers  and  subsequently  to  George  Bergner. 

34  September  14,  1854.  The  Easton  Whig,  September  13,  1854,  characterized  Bigler 
as  the  leader  of  that  segment  of  the  Democracy  “with  a Roman  Catholic  Heart.” 

33  Pittsburgh  Gazette , September  6,  1854. 

3aC.  L.  Ward  to  Bigler.  October  12,  1854,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

37  Black  to  Bigler,  July  1,  1854,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

38  R.  M.  DeFrance  to  Cameron,  October  12,  1854,  Cameron  MSS.,  HSDC. 

39  John  O.  Lorain  to  Bigler,  January  10,  1854,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 
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proposes  to  punish  men  for  conscience  sake.”40  The  address  then 
ranged  over  the  harsher  aspects  of  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty 
in  England  and  America,  pleading  that  ‘‘the  sealed  fountains  of  reli- 
gious controversy”  not  be  opened.  Then,  in  a different  vein,  it  re- 
minded its  readers  that  the  ancestors  of  all  were  born  abroad,  that 
those  same  ancestors  had  built  America,  and  that  they  had  provided 
protection  for  foreign-born  residents  in  both  state  and  federal  con- 
stitutions. Finally,  in  a calculated  bid  for  the  support  of  anti-Masonic 
Whigs,  it  denounced  secret  political  societies  as  ‘‘engines  of  tyranny 
and  outrage,”  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Democracy  to  which 
some  Whigs  might  now  wish  to  adhere.  Not  known  at  the  time  was 
that  Jeremiah  Black  was  the  actual  author  of  the  address.  Black  was 
urged  to  undertake  the  task  by  Bigler.  He  agreed  on  condition  that 
Bonham  would  claim  authorship,  and  only  after  extracting  solemn 
pledges  of  secrecy  from  both  Bigler  and  Bonham.41 

By  September,  Bonham  had  arranged  for  larger  printings,  both  in 
English  and  in  German,  of  each  of  the  addresses  of  the  State  com- 
mittee, ultimately  four  in  number,  for  State-wide  distribution.42  He 
also  established,  in  each  county,  an  executive  committee  to  coordinate 
county  activities  with  the  State-wide  campaign.  At  every  level  a 
strenuous  effort  was  made  to  purge  the  party  of  “dark-lantern”  influ- 
ences. Postmasters  and  other  dispensers  of  the  patronage  were  in- 
structed to  dismiss  unreliable  jobholders,  and  Pierce  was  urged  to 
dismiss  any  presidential  appointee  who  failed  to  comply  with  these 
instructions.43  From  candidates  for  elective  office  who  were  rumored 
to  be  Know-Nothings,  public  disavowals  wrere  required.44  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Democratic  press  repeatedly  charged  that  Pollock  was  a 
Know-Nothing  and  argued  that  his  failure  to  deny  the  charge  con- 

10  Keystone  (Harrisburg),  July  26,  1854,  contains  the  entire  address. 

41  Black  went  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  conceal  his  authorship  of  the  address. 
Initially  he  sent  Bigler  two  letters,  one  declining  to  “do  what  you  desire  ...  as  my 
views  of  the  whole  subject  differ  even  from  yours,”  the  other  accepting  and  con- 
cluding “Burn  this  the  moment  you  have  read  it."  Subsequently  he  insisted  that 
Bonham  recopy  the  entire  address  in  his  own  hand  and  bone  up  on  the  historical 
developments  alluded  to  in  it.  Finally,  he  instructed  Bigler  to  express  indignation 
at  Black’s  lack  of  cooperation  and  warned  him,  “If  any  want  of  prudence  exposes 
this  secret  even  to  democrats,  I will  immediately  cut  loose  from  the  rest  of  the 
ticket— a thing  which  I can  do  without  trouble  and  without  personal  loss.”  Black 
to  Bigler,  July  1,  1854  (2  letters),  July  3,  1854;  Bonham  to  Bigler,  July  6,  1854,  all 
in  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

42  Bonham  to  Black,  August  29,  1854,  Black  MSS.,  LC. 

43  Pennsylvanian,  January  17,  1854. 

44 Keystone  (Harrisburg),  September  6,  October  4,  1854,  reproduces  disavowals 
from  Henry  S.  Mott  and  from  Dauphin  County  Assembly  candidate,  John  A.  Stehley. 
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firmed  its  accuracy.45  From  these  developments,  and  from  the  Know- 
Nothing  opposition  to  Richard  Vaux  in  the  Philadelphia  mayoral 
campaign,  they  developed  the  thesis  that  the  Know-Nothing  move- 
ment was  in  reality  a conspiracy  against  the  Democratic  party.46 
While  hoping  by  this  means  to  stem  the  defection  of  Democrats  into 
the  Know-Nothing  ranks,  they  continued  to  court  anti-Masonic  Whigs 
by  repeatedly  underscoring  the  clandestine  nature  of  the  Know-Nothing 
movement. 

A final  issue,  temperance,  confused  the  1854  election  still  further. 
Temperance  advocates  had  long  been  familiar  figures  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  their  organizations  proliferated  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  By  1850,  the  largest  of  these,  the  Sons  of  Temperance, 
claimed  a national  membership  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  mem- 
bers, of  whom  27,241  were  said  to  be  Pennsylvanians.47  Thousands 
more  belonged  to  other  organizations  in  every  corner  of  the  State. 

The  movement,  dedicated  originally  to  promoting  moderation  in 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages,  moved  gradually  to  advocacy 
of  voluntary  abstinence  and,  shortly  before  mid-century,  to  compulsory 
abstinence  by  local  statute.  After  Maine  enacted  a state-wide  pro- 
hibitory law  in  1851,  a clamor  arose  for  a like  measure  in  the  Keystone 
State.  This  demand,  pressed  in  increasingly  emotional  terms,  sharply 
divided  the  electorate,  offended  especially  the  German  and  Irish  voters, 
and  raised  serious  constitutional  questions.  Politicians  in  both  parties 
exhibited  an  understandable  reluctance  to  take  a public  position  on 
the  matter.  Consequently,  when  prohibitory  legislation  was  introduced 
into  the  State  legislature  at  the  start  of  the  1854  session,  the  members 
voted  to  table  the  measure  and  to  submit  the  question  instead  to  a 
State-wide  referendum  to  appear  on  the  October  ballot.48 

The  temperance  forces,  feeling  that  the  day  of  Armageddon  was 
upon  them,  closed  ranks  before  the  challenge.  Meeting  in  Harrisburg 
in  early  June  as  the  Prohibitory  Liquor  Law  Convention,  they  deter- 
mined not  to  nominate  a State  ticket.49  Instead,  they  decided  to 

15  Keystone  (Harrisburg),  September  6,  1854;  Pennsylvanian,  October  9,  1854.  In 
his  Notes,  I,  216,  A.  K.  McClure  states  that  Pollock  was  not  a Know-Nothing  at  the 
time  of  his  candidacy  and  expresses  doubt  that  he  ever  was  one.  At  the  time  of  his 
election,  however,  McClure  wrote  "Huzza  for  Pollock.  ...  I think  now  that  we 
shall  have  an  honest  administration  and  one  that  we  can  stand  up  to  with  our 
whole  hearts.  Of  course  Judge  is  a Know-Nothing  and  I ain’t— no  difference,  I am 
sound  on  the  principle.”  McClure  to  Slifer,  October  12,  1854,  Slifer-Dill  MSS.,  DCL. 

48  Pennsylvanian , September  22,  1854. 

47  Martin,  “Temperance  Movement,”  p.  208. 

48  Ibid.,  pp.  218-19. 

40  Keystone  (Harrisburg),  June  14,  1854. 
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address  a series  of  pertinent  questions  to  the  candidates  already  in 
the  field  and  endorse  those  replying  correctly.  The  replies  of  local 
office-seekers  to  similar  interrogations  would  determine  whether  they, 
too,  merited  endorsements  or  whether  “sound  men”  should  be  placed 
in  the  field.  Across  the  State,  the  plan  was  carried  out,  the  presses 
cranked  out  a vast  literature  in  support  of  the  cause,  and  temperance 
rallies  publicized  it  further. 

To  Bigler  and  Pollock,  the  temperance  leaders  addressed  identical 
questions  respecting  their  views  on  the  constitutionality  of  a pro- 
hibitory law  and  their  willingness  to  “sanction”  such  a law,  if  enacted.50 
Bigler,  replying  that  the  constitutional  question  would  depend  upon 
the  precise  form  of  the  prohibitory  measure,  stressed  “the  impossibility 
of  answering  your  question  distinctly,  without  seeing  the  exact  terms 
of  the  proposed  law.”  “I  sincerely  deplore  the  evils  of  intemperance,” 
he  concluded,  “but  I cannot  pledge  myself  to  sanction  a law,  the 
details  of  which  I have  not  seen.”  Pollock’s  reply,  although  not  es- 
sentially different,  was  more  affirmative  in  tone.  “Every  measure  of 
moral  or  political  reform,”  he  wrote,  “sanctioned  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution,  should  receive  my 
official  sanction.”  Although  not  entirely  satisfied  with  either  reply, 
the  temperance  leaders  finally  gave  Pollock  their  endorsement.61 

The  election  of  1854  was  among  the  most  bitterly  contested  in  the 
history  of  the  State,  and  its  outcome  among  the  most  extraordinary. 
For  governor,  Pollock  defeated  Bigler  by  37,007  votes,  while  for  canal 
commissioner  his  running-mate  George  Darsie  lost  to  Democrat  Henry 
Mott  by  an  unprecedented  margin  of  190,743  votes.52  For  the  Supreme 
Court  the  Know-Nothings  had  run  their  own  candidate,  Thomas  H. 
Baird,  who  polled  120,576  votes,  while  Whig  Daniel  Smyser  attracted 
78,571.  Jeremiah  Black,  with  167,010  votes,  won  in  the  face  of  a 
divided  opposition.  The  prohibitory  referendum  failed  by  a scant 


M Ibid.,  reproduces  the  original  questions  and  both  Pollock  to  Stephen  Miller, 
et  al.,  June  6,  1854,  and  Bigler  to  Stephen  Miller,  et  ah,  June  6,  1854,  in  reply. 

61  As  membership  in  nativist  and  temperance  organizations  overlapped  consider- 
ably, especially  since  Irish  and  German  immigrants  were  particular  targets  of  both 
groups,  a temperance  endorsement  of  Bigler  was  unlikely.  Bigler's  reputation  as  a 
hard  drinker  rendered  it  even  more  so. 

M Whig  Almanac  (1855),  pp.  56-57.  The  official  returns  were:  Governor— Pollack 
(Whig) —204,008,  Bigler  (Democrat)— 167,001;  Canal  Commissioner— Darsie  (Whig) 
—83,331,  Mott  (Democrat) —274,074;  Supreme  Court  Judge— Smyser  (Whig) —78,571 , 
Black  (Democrat) —167,010,  Baird  (Know-Nothing)— 120,576.  Although  Mott  was 
not  a Know-Nothing,  Darsie  had  been  born  abroad,  which  made  him,  as  McClure 
observed,  “an  impossible  candidate.”  McClure,  Notes,  I,  218.  See  Appendix  H for 
the  distribution  of  the  gubernatorial  vote  by  county. 
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5,163  votes  out  of  a total  vote  of  321,852,  as  it  attracted  158,342  votes 
while  163,510  were  cast  against  it.53  The  new  United  States  House 
delegation  would  consist  of  eighteen  Whigs,  six  Democrats,  and  one 
American;  two  of  the  Democrats,  however,  John  Hickman  and  David 
Barclay,  were  open  opponents  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.54  On  this 
issue,  only  four  Democrats  in  the  twenty-five-man  delegation  supported 
the  Pierce  administration. 

In  the  State  legislative  races,  the  results  were  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectations. “Democrats  have  been  elected  in  some  of  the  strongest 
Whig  counties,”  observed  The  Keystone , “and  Whigs  from  Democratic 
counties.  . . . Party  nominations  have  been  but  little  respected  by 
the  voters.”55  The  new  State  Senate  would  consist  of  seventeen  Demo- 
crats, fifteen  Whigs,  and  one  American,  and  the  House  would  contain 
forty-nine  Whigs,  forty-two  Democrats,  six  Americans,  and  three  Free 
Soilers.56  However,  such  labels  meant  so  little  that  they  were  actually 
misleading,  which  was  one  reason  why  the  voters  disregarded  them. 
The  forty-two  House  Democrats,  for  example,  included  eleven  Demo- 
cratic-Americans,  two  Independent  and  American  Democrats,  three 
Independent  Democrats,  and  one  Temperance  Democrat,  and  the  forty- 
nine  House  Whigs  included  seventeen  Whig-Americans,  and  two  Tem- 
perance Whigs.  Americans  of  all  stripes  numbered  thirty-six  and 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  the  lower  house.  The  same  situation 
prevailed  in  the  upper  house,  and  in  both  houses  it  was  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  men  who  stood  for  election  as  orthodox  mem- 
bers of  their  parties  were,  nonetheless,  Know-Nothings. 

An  anti-slavery  Whig  newspaper  concluded  from  the  returns  that 
“most  unequivocally  . . . the  people  have  repudiated  the  slavery  ex- 
tending and  slavery  aggrandizing  party.”57  Yet  an  astute  Cameronian 
reported  to  his  chief,  “Nebraska  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  victory.”58 
Bigler,  himself,  attributed  his  defeat  to  “the  concentration  ...  of  all 
the  vicious  isms  of  the  day.”  That  there  was  little  agreement  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  returns  is  not  surprising,  for  the  several  issues  which 


53  Whig  Almanac  (1855)  , p.  57. 

54  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  October  31,  1854.  The  Gazette  asserts  that,  party  labels 
aside.  198,047  voters  backed  anti-Nebraska  Congressional  candidates  while  only 
155,331  voted  for  supporters  of  the  bill. 

53  October  12,  1854. 

59  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  October  23,  1854.  Know-Nothings,  by  this  point,  had  come  to 
be  known  as  Americans  and  shall  be  referred  to  as  such  hereafter. 

57  [bid.,  October  16,  1854. 

68  R.  M.  DeFrance  to  Cameron,  October  12,  1854,  Cameron  MSS.,  HSDC. 
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crossed  and  to  a large  degree  obscured  party  lines  made  meaningful 
analysis  most  difficult. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  anti-slavery  Whigs  to  interpret  the  election 
as  a plebiscite  rejecting  the  Nebraska  Bill,  this  was  not  the  case.  Re- 
turns from  the  three  State-wide  contests,  in  two  of  which  the  Whigs 
w7ere  defeated,  fixed  the  actual  Whig  vote  at  about  eighty  thousand, 
or  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  electorate.  However, 
Pollock,  and  Whig  candidates  generally,  were  more  acceptable  to 
Americans  than  were  candidates  of  the  Democracy,  which  had  been 
for  so  long  the  refuge  of  immigrants  and  Catholics.  The  American 
vote,  more  than  thirty  per  cent  of  the  whole  and  distributed  rather 
extensively  across  the  State,  was  usually  sufficient  in  local  elections, 
when  combined  with  that  of  the  Whigs,  to  turn  back  the  challenge  of 
the  Democrats.  In  the  State-wide  races  it  was  decisive.  The  influence 
of  the  Temperance  cause,  which  attracted  the  support  of  nearly  half 
of  the  voters,  is  impossible  to  isolate  and  difficult  to  assess.  Support 
of  a State-wide  prohibitory  law  W'as  comparatively  rare  among  Demo- 
crats, however,  and  quite  common  among  Whigs.  Most  independent 
voters  who  favored  a “Maine  law”  were  probably  also  Natives,  as  they 
spoke  the  rhetoric  of  nativism;  and  it  was  widely  understood  that  a 
major  purpose  of  a prohibitory  law  was  to  curb  the  alleged  insobriety 
and  Sabbath-breaking  of  Irish  and  German  immigrants.  The  temper- 
ance issue,  rather  than  comprising  a separate  factor  in  the  political 
equation,  was  generally  subsumed  within  the  Know-Nothing  move- 
ment, where  it  stiffened  the  resolve  of  nativists.59 

Democrats  bolted  their  party  in  large  numbers  in  1854,  as  Bigler 
polled  nearly  32,000  fewer  votes  than  had  Pierce  in  1852,  and  19,498 
fewer  than  he,  himself,  had  polled  in  1851.  In  fact,  he  carried  only 
sixteen  of  the  thirty-three  heretofore  solid  Democratic  counties.  From 
Lehigh  in  the  east  to  Armstrong  in  the  west,  from  Tioga  in  the  north 
to  York  in  the  south,  traditionally  Democratic  counties  toppled  into 
the  opposition  column;  and  where  Bigler  won,  it  was  usually  by  a 
reduced  margin.60 


50  With  few  exceptions— these  being  in  the  garden  counties  primarily— temperance 
counties  tended  also  to  be  areas  of  American  strength  and  Pollock  preference  and 
vice  versa.  State  wide,  the  Bigler-Black  vote  exceeded  the  anti-prohibitory  vote  by 
less  than  10,000. 

“The  traditionally  Democratic  counties  carried  by  Pollock  were:  Armstrong, 
Centre,  Clinton,  Crawford,  Fayette,  Jefferson,  Lehigh,  Luzerne,  Lycoming,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Potter,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Venango,  Warren,  and  York.  In  all,  the  Ameri- 
can vote  was  decisive  and  in  all  but  Lehigh,  Perry,  and  York,  the  prohibitory 
amendment  carried  as  well. 
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Yet  defecting  Democrats  did  not,  for  the  most  part,  go  over  to  the 
Whig  party,  which  suffered  an  even  greater  loss  of  strength  than  did 
the  Democrats.  Instead  they  joined  the  Know-Nothings.  Even  along 
the  usually  Democratic  Northern  Tier,  where  David  Wilmot  led  a 
revolt  of  the  Free-Soil  Democrats,  the  voters  endorsed  Pollock,  nativism, 
and  temperance  with  equal  enthusiasm.  While  many  Pennsylvania 
voters  were  undoubtedly  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  and  voted 
accordingly,  the  election  returns  reflected,  primarily,  their  much  greater 
hostility  to  foreigners  and  Catholics.  Well  could  The  Pennsylvanian 
observe,  “The  contest  has  been  fought  upon  strange  and  singular  issues, 
and  we  look  to  the  future  with  alarm.  . . ,”61 

The  newly  elected  legislature— the  Know-Nothing  legislature— con- 
vened in  January.  It  promptly  enacted  a Sunday  Prohibitory  Law 
and  a “Jug  Law”  which  forbade  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  in 
quantities  of  less  than  a quart,  thus  abolishing  the  sale  of  liquor  by 
the  drink.62  However,  it  was  able  to  accomplish  little  else  as  its 
membership,  selected  in  such  clandestine  proceedings  and  animated 
by  no  adherence  to  party  principle  or  platform,  agreed  on  few  other 
matters  of  substance.  Its  unsuccessful  effort  to  select  a United  States 
senator  mirrored  the  anarchy  and  ineptitude  of  the  session. 

Well  before  the  1854  elections,  every  prominent  politician,  aware 
that  Whig  Senator  James  Cooper’s  term  would  expire  the  following 
year,  had  given  serious  thought  to  the  senatorial  question.  Among 
the  many  aspirants,  none  pursued  the  prize  with  greater  singleness  of 
purpose  than  Simon  Cameron.63  He  supported  Bigler  for  re-election, 
but  with  careful  restraint,  courted  the  good  will  of  the  Americans, 
kept  lines  open  with  politicians  of  every  stripe,  and  everywhere  sought 
to  secure  the  nomination  and  election  of  State  House  and  senatorial 
candidates  favorable  to  his  cause. 

While  the  outcome  of  the  election  did  nothing  to  dim  Cameron’s 
hopes,  it  did  raise  a formidable  array  of  adversaries,  among  them 
David  Wilmot,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  William  F. 
Johnston,  Charles  R.  Buckalew,  and  George  Woodward.64  In  February, 
but  eight  Whigs  appeared  at  their  party  caucus  and  nominated  Thomas 
Williams;  and  similarly  but  twenty-six  Democrats  appeared  at  theirs, 


61  October  1 1 , 1854. 

62  Martin,  “Temperance  Movement,”  pp.  228-29. 

"‘Crippen,  Cameron,  pp.  133-49;  Bradley,  Cameron,  pp.  93-105,  reconstruct  his 
efforts  in  great  detail. 

“Pittsburgh  Gazette,  November  2b  1854. 
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and  they  nominated  Charles  Buckalew.65  This  indicated  not  only  that 
many  legislators  elected  under  Whig  or  Democratic  labels  were  really 
Americans,  but  also  that  any  senatorial  candidate  who  could  command 
the  united  support  of  the  American  caucus  would  be  elected.  Amid 
frenzied  maneuvering  the  Americans  convened,  ninety-one  strong. 
Through  four  inconclusive  ballots,  Cameron  led,  followed  closely  by 
Curtin,  and  trailed  by  a score  of  additional  candidates.  On  the  fifth 
ballot,  Cameron  received  forty-six  votes  and  a one-vote  majority  of  the 
delegation.  However,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  total  vote  tallied 
ninety-two,  although  there  were  only  ninety-one  electors  present, 
twenty-nine  members  walked  out  of  the  caucus  in  protest,  whereupon 
those  remaining  took  a sixth  ballot  on  which  Cameron  was  victorious 
by  a wide  margin. 00 

The  effect  of  the  caucus  controversy  was  to  destroy  every  possibility 
that  the  Americans  would  vote  as  a unit.  When  the  joint  legislative 
session  was  convened  to  choose  a senator,  no  less  than  eighty-six  names 
were  placed  in  nomination.67  Through  several  ballots  punctuated  by 
a two-week  recess  the  legislators  labored  unsuccessfully.68  Finally  they 
acknowledged  defeat  and  postponed  the  selection  until  a new  legis- 
lature should  be  chosen.69 

The  divisions  among  the  opponents  of  the  Democracy,  inflamed  by 
the  senatorial  contest,  persisted  through  the  elections  of  1855.  The 
Americans  met  in  convention  in  July,  and  for  the  only  State-wide 
office  at  issue,  that  of  canal  commissioner,  they  nominated  Peter 
Martin.70  The  Whigs,  in  turn,  chose  Joseph  Henderson  as  their  candi- 
date, while  the  old  Native  Americans  also  decided  to  run  a candidate, 
Kimber  Cleaver.71  Meanwhile,  in  Pittsburgh,  a group  of  politicians, 
largely  of  free-soil  sentiment,  met  in  an  assembly  which  they  termed 
a Republican  State  Convention.72  There,  in  an  emotional  setting,  they 
nominated  Passmore  Williamson  for  canal  commissioner.  Williamson 
at  the  time  was  in  jail  under  federal  order  for  his  widely  celebrated 

^Crippen,  Cameron,  p.  140. 

88  McClure,  Notes,  I,  387,  and  Bradley,  Cameron,  date  the  historic  rivalry  between 
Cameron  and  Curtin  to  this  incident  and,  subsequently,  to  a slur,  by  Cameron,  upon 
Curtin’s  character. 

07  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  February  13,  1855. 

89  Ibid.,  February  15,  22,  1855. 

89  Ibid.,  March  1,  1855. 

70  Mueller,  Whig  Party,  p.  222. 

71  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  June  11,  1855. 

‘2  McClure,  Notes,  I,  236-38.  McClure  attended  the  convention  although  not  as  a 
delegate  but  rather  as  a Whig  observer. 
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role  in  the  “rescue”  of  three  slaves  owned  by  John  H.  Wheeler,  United 
States  minister  to  Nicaragua,  from  a vessel  in  Philadelphia  harbor. 

From  the  outset  it  was  clear  to  the  opponents  of  the  Democracy 
that,  divided  as  they  were,  they  could  hope  neither  to  defeat  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  canal  commissioner,  Arnold  Plumer,  nor  to 
win  at  the  local  level.  Efforts  were  therefore  made  across  the  State 
to  fuse  the  opposition  to  the  Democracy.  On  October  3,  John  A.  Fisher, 
Lemuel  Todd,  and  David  Wilmot,  chairmen  respectively  of  the  Whig 
State  Committee,  the  American  State  Committee  of  Thirteen,  and  the 
Republican  State  Committee,  announced  the  withdrawal  of  their  pre- 
viously nominated  candidates  and  urged  support  for  Thomas  Nichol- 
son, of  Beaver  County,  as  a union  candidate.73  Like  efforts  were  made 
in  the  counties  to  settle  upon  a single  nominee,  but  the  movement 
was  everywhere  unsuccessful.74  On  election  day,  Plumer  won  with  a 
plurality  of  over  eleven  thousand  votes,  and  the  Democrats  secured 
a clear  majority  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature.75 

Their  victory  gave  the  Democracy  the  votes  needed  to  name  the  next 
United  States  senator.  In  mid-January,  by  a straight  party  vote,  Wil- 
liam Bigler  was  named  to  the  post,  a development  widely  viewed  as 
Bigler’s  vindication  after  his  defeat  of  the  previous  year.76 

Thus,  as  1856  opened,  the  Democrats,  although  severely  buffeted 
by  the  political  winds  of  1854  and  deprived  of  the  governor’s  mansion, 
emerged  in  control  of  the  State  legislature  and  in  possession  of  both 
United  States  Senate  seats.  A close  analysis  of  the  returns,  however, 
revealed  the  disquieting  fact  that  the  Democratic  recovery  was  due  as 
much  to  divisions  within  the  opposition  as  to  a resurgence  of  party 
strength.  This  realization  provided  Democratic  leaders  with  little 
reason  to  view  the  future  complacently. 

73  Pennsylvania  Telegraph  (Harrisburg),  October  3,  1855. 

'Ibid.,  October  10,  1855,  sharply  condemned  those  “Virgin  Whigs”  who  refused 
to  fuse. 

" Pittsburgh  Gazette,  October  23,  1855.  The  official  returns  were:  Plumer  (Dem- 
ocrat) — 101,281 : Nicholson  (Fusion) —149,745;  Williamson  (Republican) —6,862; 

Cleaver  (Native  American)— 3,698;  Henderson  (Whig)  — 2,108;  Martin  (American) 
—577. 

78  Keystone  (Harrisburg)  , January  2,  1856. 
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As  the  Know-Nothings  demonstrated  their  power  so  spectacularly 
in  the  1854  elections,  Jeremiah  Black  studied  them  carefully  in 
an  effort  to  gauge  their  future  role.  “They’re  like  the  bee,  biggest 
when  it’s  born,”  he  observed  and  forecast  their  rapid  demise.1  Even 
as  Black  spoke,  developments  were  under  way  which  would  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  his  analysis. 

After  decades  of  agitation,  nativists  in  1855  possessed  for  the  first 
time  substantial  political  power  and  the  opportunity  to  translate  their 
ideas  into  public  policy.  They  failed  to  capitalize  on  that  opportunity. 
Instead  they  demonstrated,  publicly  and  repeatedly,  their  utter  in- 
capacity to  govern.  The  experience  disillusioned  many  of  the  more 
opportunistic  and  the  less  ardent  members  of  the  order,  and  they 
began  to  drift  out  of  the  movement.  Press  criticism  of  “the  dark  lantern 
party,”  public  ridicule  of  its  hysterical  pronouncements  and  elaborate 
ceremonials,  and  accusations  that  it  promoted  violence  discouraged 
others.  Finally,  the  American  party  was  forced  to  confront  the  slavery 
issue,  failed  to  devise  a position  acceptable  to  its  own  membership,  and 
disintegrated  in  the  effort. 

On  June  5,  1855,  in  Philadelphia,  the  National  Council  of  the 
American  party  met  to  make  initial  preparations  for  the  presidential 
election  of  the  next  year.2  The  members  divided  sharply  over  Section 
XII  of  a proposed  national  platform  which  declared 

that  Congress  possesses  no  power  ...  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  does  and  may  exist 
. . . that  Congress  ought  not  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery,  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
any  interference  by  Congress  with  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  would  be  ...  a breach  of  national  faith.3 


1 McClure,  Notes,  I,  208. 

2 Geary,  Third  Parties  in  Pennsylvania,  pp.  173-78. 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  170-75.  Seventeen  supported  it  while  fourteen,  including  former  Gov- 
ernor William  F.  Johnston,  opposed  it. 
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I he  following  week,  to  an  \merican  National  Convention,  a scant 
majority  of  the  council  recommended  adoption  of  the  controversial 
section.  \>  a result,  over  fills  northern  and  western  delegates  bolted 
the  convention,  after  which  Section  XII  was  .accepted.  This  action, 
in  turn,  elicited  a protest  from  William  I'.  Johnston,  Richard  Coulter, 
thirteen  other  delegates,  and  five  of  the  bolters,  who  declared  that 
the)  would  not  lac  bound  b)  the  objectionable  sec  tion. 

\\  hen  an  \mcrican  State  Convention  assembled  in  Reading  in  earls 
July,  anti-slavery  Americans  were  firmly  in  control.1  They  rejected  a 
motion  to  adopt  Section  XII  by  a vote  of  30  to  143.  Then,  faced  with 
two  anti-slavery  substitutes  presented  by  the  platform  committee,  they 
rejected  the  majority  proposal  89  to  104  and  adopted  the  minority 
draft  by  a vote  of  133  to  53.  It  read: 

XII.  That  the  question  of  Slavers  should  not  be  introduced 
into  the  Platform  of  the  American  party,  being  convinced 
that  no  such  issue  was  intended  to  be  embraced  within  its 
principles  and  objects.  . . . lint  inasmuch  as  the  subject  has 
been  forced  upon  us.  we  regard  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  as  an  infraction  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the 
nation,  and  that  it  should  be  restored,  and  if  efforts  to  that 
end  should  fail,  Congress  should  refuse  to  admit  any  State 
tolerating  Slavery,  which  shall  be  framed  out  of  any  portion 
of  the  territory  from  which  that  institution  was  excluded  by 
that  Compromise.' 

Support  for  the  adopted  substitute  section  came,  almosL  equally,  from 
eastern  and  western  delegates.  Of  the  fifty-three  opposed,  twenty-three 
came  from  the  east  and  were  said  to  have  regarded  the  section  as  too 
strong,  while  thirty  western  delegates  opposed  it  as  too  weak.  After 
the  vote  was  taken,  ten  Philadelphia  delegates  walked  out  of  the 
convention  in  protest.  The  convention  then  adopted  another  resolu- 
tion calling  for  an  American  National  Convention  to  select  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  nominees  “who  arc  willing  to  stand  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania platform.”  In  due  course  the  American  Executive  Committee 
of  Philadelphia  repudiated  the  action  of  the  Reading  convention, 
characterizing  it  as  "an  act  of  insubordination  to  the  National  or 
Supreme  Council.”6  Thus  did  the  American  party  in  Pennsylvania 
unite  the  anti-slavery  cause  with  that  of  nativism  and  thereby  break 
openly  with  the  national  party  leadership  and  divide  its  own  member- 
ship on  the  eve  of  the  presidential  canvass  of  1856. 

* Pennsylvania  Telegraph  (Harrisburg).  Jn  1 \ 11,  1855. 

0 Ibid. 

"Ibid.,  August  1,  1855. 
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The  American  National  Convention  opened  in  Philadelphia  on 
Washington’s  birthday,  1856,  with  a Pennsylvanian,  Isaac  Hazelhurst, 
presiding  initially  as  temporary  chairman.7  Its  proceedings  amounted 
to  an  open  confession  of  political  bankruptcy.  Rival  delegations  from 
Pennsylvania  contended  for  the  right  to  represent  the  Keystone  State. 
One,  the  Edie  delegation,  had  been  chosen  by  the  Reading  convention 
and  was  free  soil  in  sentiment,  while  the  other,  the  Hunsecker  dele- 
gation, had  been  selected  by  the  Reading  convention  “bolters”  and 
supported  the  national  platform.  When  the  convention  decided  to 
seat  the  regularly  elected  Edie  delegation,  several  southern  delegates 
withdrew  amid  an  uproar,  only  to  stage  a dramatic  re-entry  on  the 
following  evening.  When  a Catholic  delegation  from  Louisiana  was 
seated,  northern  delegates  muttered  their  disgust.  Then  the  conven- 
tion set  aside  both  the  national  and  the  Pennsylvania  platforms  and 
adopted  one  which,  with  fine  impartiality  and  perfect  illogic,  de- 
nounced Congressional  interference  with  domestic  institutions  in  the 
territories  and  the  Pierce  administration  for  repealing  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  At  this,  accompanied  by  scenes  of  wild  disorder,  several 
northern  delegates  walked  out,  including  William  F.  Johnston  and 
part  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation.  The  convention  then  nominated 
a national  ticket  of  Millard  Fillmore  and  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson, 
of  Tennessee.  The  ticket— consisting  of  a pro-slavery  Whig  and  a 
slaveowner— was  hardly  one  upon  which  northern  opponents  of  the 
Democracy  could  unite.8 

As  the  American  party  grappled  unsuccessfully  with  the  slavery  issue, 
another  anti-Democratic  movement,  from  a different  quarter,  began 
to  take  shape  and  develop  a formal  organization.  This  was  the  Re- 
publican party,  which  by  1856  bade  fair  to  assume  the  leadership  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Democracy. 

The  origins  of  the  Republican  party  in  Pennsylvania  lay  buried 
in  the  political  confusion  of  1854.  Within  many  of  the  anti-Bigler 
and  anti-Nebraska  mass  meetings  of  that  year,  there  were  men  who 
wished  to  rest  the  movement  on  broader  ground,  or  on  other  issues  or 

7 William  B.  Hesseltine  and  Rex  G.  Fisher,  eds.,  Trimmers,  Trucklers  and  Tempo- 
rizers: Notes  of  Murat  Halstead  from  the  Political  Conventions  of  1856  (Madison: 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  1961)  , pp.  1-11;  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  February 
26,  1856,  published  the  proceedings. 

8 Pittsburgh  Gazette,  February  27,  28,  1856,  characterized  the  ticket  as  “extremely 
distasteful”  and  declared  it  to  be  the  handiwork  of  "the  cottonocracy  of  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia,  and  their  co-patriots  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  state.”  Defeated 
within  the  Whig  party  in  1852  by  the  free-soil  Whigs,  the  Gazette  continued,  they 
were  now  victorious. 
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under  different  leadership  than  that  offered  by  the  Americans.  Con- 
sequently, they  remained  aloof  from  the  American  party,  or  lent  it 
only  grudging  support  as  local  circumstances  and  their  own  convictions 
dictated.  In  either  case,  they  were  politicians  in  search  of  a new 
allegiance.  As  Republican  organizations  coalesced  in  the  Midwest  and 
in  the  Northeast,  they  erected  local  Republican  structures  haphazardly 
around  the  State  and  began  circulating  calls  for  a State  convention.0 
In  early  August,  1855,  thirty-two  representatives  from  ten  counties  and 
of  mixed  political  ancestn  met  in  Reading  and  issued  a call  to  all 
interested  parties  "to  meet  in  general  Mass  Convention,  in  the  city 
ol  Pittsburg,  on  Wednesday,  ihe  fifth  of  September  next,  to  organize 
a republican  party  whose  object  shall  be  to  place  all  brandies  of 
government  actively  on  the  side  of  Liberty."111  In  response,  Republican 
county  conventions  were  hastily  assembled  across  the  State,  and  named 
delegations  to  the  proposed  meeting. 

I he  Republican  State  Cont  ention  of  September,  the  first  ever,  was 
a discouraging  experience  for  many  of  its  originators.  Know-Nothings 
infiltrated  it,  seized  control,  and  sought  to  make  the  Republican  party 
an  adjunct  of  their  own  organization.  For  canal  commissioner,  they 
pressed  their  nominee  Peter  Martin,  “an  old-line-Nebraska-Cameron- 
pro-slavery  democrat”  upon  the  convention.11  The  delegates,  in  a 
delirium  of  anti-slavery  enthusiasm,  chose  Passmore  Williamson  in- 
stead. Neither  nomination,  in  fact,  was  calculated  to  win  recruits  for 
the  fledgling  party.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  convention  president, 
Judge  William  Jessup,  who  was  empowered  to  name  a Republican 
Stale  Committee,  procrastinated  until  shortly  before  the  election  and 
then  stunned  many  Republicans  by  some  of  his  selections.  “Of  the 
twenty-five  members  of  the  Committee,”  Russell  Errett  informed  Ohio 
Governor-elect  Salmon  Chase,  “but  six  were  Republicans;  the  rest 
were  not  only  Know-Nothings,  but  some  three  or  four  of  them  are  the 
bitterest  pro-slavery  men  in  the  State.  The  large  majority  of  the 
Committee  were  and  are  the  enemies  of  the  Republican  movement. 
This  is  the  Committee  which  now  has  our  party  in  charge.  You  see, 
therefore,  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.”12  Errett  drew 
some  consolation  from  the  fact  that  at  least  the  chairman  of  the  com- 

0 Pennsylvania  I'drgrafih  1 1 larrislnirg)  . March  21,  1851.  as  cited  in  Mueller,  Whig 
Party,  p.  220;  Holt,  Forging  a Majority,  pp.  100-01. 

ln  Going,  Wilmol,  p.  109. 

11  Russell  Knelt  to  Salmon  Chase,  November  10.  1855,  Chase  MSS.,  LC.  A copy 
of  this  communication  teas  furnished  me  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Jon 
Fackler  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

u Ibid. 
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mittee,  David  Wilmot,  was  “in  the  main  reliable  and  . . . holds  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  predominant  over  all  else."13 

Despite  the  confused  outcome  of  the'  State  convention,  the  subse- 
quent withdrawal  of  Williamson  in  favor  of  a fusion  candidate,  and 
the  eventual  victory  of  the  Democratic  nominee,  State  Republicans 
continued  their  efforts  to  erect  a party  structure.  In  mid-January 
Republican  newspapers  printed  a call  to  “the  Republicans  of  the 
Union"  to  meet  in  “informal  convention”  in  Pittsburgh  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  1856,  “for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  National  Or- 
ganization, and  providing  for  a National  Delegate  Convention  of  the 
Republican  Party,  at  some  subsequent  day,  to  nominate  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency.  . . .”14  It  purported  to  reflect 
“the  general  desire  of  the  Republican  party,”  and  bore  the  signatures 
of  five  State  chairmen  including  David  Wilmot. 

Delegates  from  twenty-four  states,  selected  through  whatever  ad  hoc 
procedures  seemed  appropriate  to  the  local  politicos,  assembled  in 
Lafayette  Hall  in  Pittsburgh  on  February  22.  In  two  days  of  meetings, 
they  adopted  free-soil  resolutions,  established  a National  Executive 
Committee,  which  included  David  Wilmot  as  the  Pennsylvania  rep- 
resentative, and  designated  June  17  as  the  date  and  Philadelphia  as 
the  site  of  a national  convention.15 

The  actions  of  the  Washington’s  birthday  conventions  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Republicans  extinguished  every  hope  for  the  creation 
of  a single  national  party  opposed  to  the  Democracy.  Prospects  for 
the  fusion  of  the  North  Americans  (as  the  bolters  from  the  American 
National  Convention  called  themselves)  and  the  Republicans,  however, 
still  appeared  bright.  It  was  widely  recognized  that  such  a union, 
without  the  aid  of  a single  slave-state  vote,  could  still  win,  while 
continued  division  would  guarantee  a Democratic  victory.  To  many, 
therefore,  the  major  question  seemed  not  whether  a marriage  would 
take  place,  but  who  would  dominate  it. 

The  North  Americans  decided  to  hold  a convention  in  New  York 
just  five  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. Their  strategy  was  to  place  a ticket  in  the  field  before  the 
Republicans  met.  The  Republicans,  in  the  interests  of  union,  might 
then  be  persuaded  to  accept  all  or  part  of  the  North  American  ticket, 

13  This  despite  the  fact  that,  in  Errett’s  opinion,  Wilmot  was  also  a Know-Nothing. 

14  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  January  18,  1856. 

^ Ibid.,  February  22,  23,  25,  1856.  Leonard  H.  Bernstein,  “Convention  in  Pitts- 
burgh," Western  Pennsylvania  Historical  Magazine,  XL1X  (1966),  289-300.  Russell 
Errett,  also  an  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  served  as  one  of  the  secretaries,  and 
former  Whig  gubernatorial  candidate  (1844)  Joseph  Markle,  as  a vice-president. 
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but  they  would  be  forced,  at  the  very  least,  to  respect  North  American 
wishes  in  the  selection  of  a Republican  slate. 

The  strategy  of  the  North  Americans  was  doubly  dangerous  to  the 
Republicans.  They  were  understandably  reluctant  to  share  the  party 
leadership  with  outsiders.  In  addition,  they  feared  the  repercussions 
of  a public  union  of  Natives  and  Republicans.  This  proposed  course 
had  been  a bone  of  contention  at  the  Pittsburgh  convention.  Several 
delegates,  in  successfully  opposing  resolutions  of  a nativist  hue,  had 
argued  that  their  acceptance  would  split  the  anti-slavery  movement 
and  drive  out  the  Germans  and  other  anti-nativist  groups.10  While  the 
new  party  needed  the  support  of  North  Americans,  it  could  not  afford, 
in  wooing  them,  to  alienate  other  elements  already  within  the  fold. 

In  response  to  the  North  American  challenge,  the  Republicans  em- 
phasized that  their  convention  was  not  a mere  party  conclave,  but 
an  assembly  of  all  who  opposed  the  anti-slavery  policies  of  the  Pierce 
administration.  The  convention  call,  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  call 
for  the  Pittsburgh  convention,  avoided  even  the  use  of  the  Republican 
label.  It  read: 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  past  po- 
litical differences  or  division,  who  are  opposed  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  to  the  policy  of  the  present 
Administration,  to  the  extension  of  Slavery  into  the  territories, 
in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a free  State  and  of 
restoring  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  are  invited  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee,  appointed  bv  the  Pittsburgh  Convention 
of  the  22nd  of  February,  1856,  to  send  from  each  State  three 
Delegates  at  large,  to  meet  in  PHILADELPHIA,  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  June  next,  for  the  purpose  of  recommend- 
ing candidates  to  be  supported  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.17 

To  the  North  American  convention  itself,  E.  D.  Morgan,  Republi- 
can national  chairman,  dispatched  a delicately  phrased  letter.18  In  it, 
he  directed  the  delegates'  attention  to  “a  People’s  Convention”  then 
gathering  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  its  purposes,  “the  wisdom  and  im- 
portance of  which  are  in  no  sense  diminished  at  this  time.”10  Mean- 
while, Republicans  present  at  the  North  American  convention,  includ- 
ing Horace  Greeley,  Thurlow  Weed,  and  for  a time  Morgan  as  well,  de- 

Bernstein,  "Convention  in  Pittsburgh,”  pp.  291-94. 

17  James  A Rawlcv,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  1811-1881:  Merchant  in  Politics  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1955)  , p.  50. 

Pittsburgh  Gazette,  June  19,  1856,  reports  the  convention  proceedings. 

18  Rawley,  Morgan,  pp.  56-57. 
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vised  a strategy.  With  their  encouragement,  the  convention  expressed 
an  informal  preference  for  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  for  president  and 
Pennsylvania’s  William  F.  Johnston  for  vice-president,  appointed  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  Republicans  in  Philadelphia,  postponed 
formal  nominations  until  after  the  Republican  convention,  and  ad- 
journed until  June  19.  Morgan  intended  that  the  Republican  con- 
vention name  its  own  presidential  nominee  and  accept  Johnston,  with 
his  anti-slavery  Whig  ancestry,  for  vice-president.  Banks  would  then 
withdraw,  the  North  Americans  would  endorse  the  Republican  ticket, 
and  the  fusion  would  be  complete  without  embarrassment  to  the 
Republicans  and  without  Republican  endorsement  of  nativist  prin- 
ciples.20 

E.  D.  Morgan  hastened  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  where,  on 
the  eighty-first  anniversary  of  Bunker  Hill,  he  gaveled  to  order  the 
first  national  nominating  convention  of  the  Republican  party.21  There, 
amid  enormous  enthusiasm,  a ticket  of  John  C.  Fremont  and  William  L. 
Dayton  was  named.  The  platform,  framed  by  a committee  chaired  by 
Wilmot,  reflected  vividly  the  free-soil  sentiments  of  the  convention, 
condemned  the  introduction  in  the  territories  of  “those  twin  relics  of 
barbarism— Polygamy  and  Slavery,”  and  endorsed  the  principle  of 
federal  aid  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  and  for  “a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.”  The  committee  of  North  Americans,  because  of 
unexpectedly  strong  antagonism  within  the  convention,  was  rebuffed, 
and  its  wishes  were  ignored  in  the  matter  of  the  vice-presidency. 
It  returned  to  New  York  empty-handed.  A sullen  band  of  North 
Americans  reconvened  their  convention,  acquiesced  in  the  Fremont 
nomination,  but  stubbornly  named  William  F.  Johnston  as  their  vice- 
presidential  candidate.22  His  presence  on  an  independent  ticket  sym- 
bolized their  indignation. 

The  Pennsylvania  Republican  delegation,  eighty-one  strong,  ac- 
curately mirrored  the  varied  antecedents  of  the  party  rank-and-file. 
Within  its  membership  abolitionists,  free-soilers,  Know-Nothings,  for- 
mer Whigs,  former  Democrats,  prohibitionists,  and  others  jostled  one 
another  in  their  struggle  for  influence.  Thacl  Stevens,  ex-Anti-Mason, 
ex-Conscience  Whig,  ex-Know-Nothing,  successfully  united  “antique 
Whigs”  and  Know-Nothings  behind  the  candidacy  of  his  old  friend 


20  Nevins,  Ordeal  of  the  Union,  II,  469. 

21  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  June  19,  20,  21,  1856,  reports  the  convention  proceedings. 
The  platform  is  reprinted  in  Hesseltine  and  Fisher,  eds.,  Political  Conventions  of 
1856,  pp.  108-10. 

22  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  June  19,  1856. 
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Judge  John  McLean  and  made  him  the  choice  of  the  delegation.23  On 
the  convention  floor,  Pennsylvania  backed  McLean,  ridiculed  by  the 
I remon t men  as  the  candidate  of  Old  Fogyism  to  the  bitter  end.  When 
Fremont  easily  captured  the  nomination,  the  Pennsylvanians  gave  him 
their  grudging  support. 

While  the  North  Americans  and  the  Republicans  groped  for  a com- 
mon nominee,  the  Democratic  National  Convention  assembled  in 
Cincinnati.  I here,  on  the  sixteenth  ballot,  it  chose  fames  Buchanan 
av  Us  standard-bearer  over  President  Franklin  Pierce  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.-'  In  the  best  political  tradition,  Buchanan  had  repeatedly 
declared  that  lie  was  not  a candidate,  and  had  discouraged  exertions 
on  his  behalf.2-’  However,  he  had  never  entirely  repudiated  them,  and 
in  the  weeks  before  the  convention,  he  covertly  encouraged  them. 
Now,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year  and  with  his  thirst  for  the  honor  con- 
siderably slackened,  they  brought  him  that  which  he  had  pursued  so 
vigorously  on  three  previous  occasions  and  which  had  each  time  eluded 
him. 

Buchanan's  extensive  and  varied  experience  in  the  public  service, 
his  wide  acquaintanceship  within  the  Democracy,  and  his  residence 
in  a doubtful  State,  all  commended  him  for  the  nomination.  Of  greater 

. _ o 

significance  was  his  sojourn  abroad  as  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James  during  most  of  the  Pierce  administration  and  his  reputation 
as  a conservative  statesman.  I lie  former  circumstance  permitted  him 
to  avoid  entanglement  in  the  Kansas  imbroglio,  while  the  latter  sug- 
gested that  he  had  just  the  qualities  needed  in  the  hour  of  national 
crisis.  1 o many  lie  appeared  as  the  man  for  the  times. 

At  home,  Forney  had  sounded  the  trumpet  among  the  Buchaneers, 
and  directed  their  efforts  to  secure  the  State  party  unanimously  for 
Old  Buck.  The  departure  of  ancient  enemies,  like  Cameron  and 
W ilmot,  into  the  opposition  ranks  and  the  demise  of  others  rendered 
Forney’s  task  less  difficult.  Buchanan’s  friends  firmly  controlled  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  when  it  met  on  March  4. 20  It  endorsed 

l awn  M Brodie,  I liaddms  Stevrns.  Scourgr  of  the  South  (New  York:  W.  W. 
Norton  and  Co.,  1959).  pp.  128-29. 

A rV'.toru  Harrisburg),  June  II,  1859.  carried  the  convention  proceedings. 

— Buchanan  to  Messrs.  l ane  and  Revnolds,  November  10.  1854,  Buchanan  MSS.. 
HSI’;  Buchanan  in  Black,  March  9.  1855,  Black  MSS.,  LC.,  arc  representative  of 
Buchanan’s  letters  disavowing  candidacv. 

^ A < i storu  i Harrisburg),  March  5,  12,  1856.  Bruce  Ambacher,  "George  M.  Dallas, 
Cuba,  and  the  Election  of  1856."  Pa.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Mop,.,  XCVII  (1973)  , 318-32 
details  the  unsuccessful  effort  to  promote  Dallas  as  a major  contender  for  the  nomina 
tion  from  within  Buchanan's  own  State. 
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Buchanan  as  Pennsylvania’s  “first  and  only  choice  for  the  Presidency” 
with  only  a ripple  of  opposition,  and  established  procedures  to  insure 
the  absolute  loyalty  of  the  fifty-four-man  State  delegation  to  the  na- 
tional convention.  In  Cincinnati,  in  contrast  to  Baltimore  four  years 
earlier,  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  cast  a unanimous  vote  for  its 
native  son  on  each  of  the  sixteen  ballots.27 

Most  political  observers  agreed  that  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  two 
or  three  doubtful  states  whose  vote  might  well  determine  the  next 
president.  Yet  in  no  state  was  the  practice  of  political  prognostication 
more  hazardous.  In  Philadelphia  and  in  some  adjacent  counties,  the 
last  remnants  of  the  Whig  party  were  disappearing.28  To  whom  the 
diehard  Whigs  would  go  was  unclear.  So  also  was  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  North  Americans  and  the  South  Americans— of  Fremont 
and  Fillmore— within  the  State  party.  Then  too,  the  spring  election 
victory  by  nearly  four  thousand  votes  of  Democrat  Richard  Vaux  over 
incumbent  American  Robert  T.  Conrad  in  the  Philadelphia  mayoral 
race  was  perplexing.  Combined  with  the  Democratic  sweep  of  the 
other  city-wide  offices,  it  seemed  to  suggest  a significant  movement  of 
Americans  not  to  the  Republican  party  but  to  the  Democracy.29  And 
everywhere  there  was  a visible  loosening  of  party  ties.  All  of  these 
factors  negated  the  value  of  past  political  patterns  as  guides  to  the 
future  and  charged  the  political  atmosphere  with  an  extraordinary 
tension  and  uncertainty.  Consequently  the  State  elections  in  October 
acquired,  in  State  and  nation,  a significance  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
offices  at  stake. 

In  1855,  a fusion  ticket  of  the  Pennsylvania  opposition  had  not  been 
settled  upon  until  early  October,  and  the  lateness  of  its  appearance 
contributed  to  its  subsequent  defeat.  Determined  not  to  repeat  the 
error,  opposition  State  legislators  issued  a February  call  for  a State 
union  convention  to  meet  in  Harrisburg  on  March  26  to  select  a 
union  ticket  for  the  fall  elections.  In  spite  of  the  aloofness  of  many 
Republicans,  county  union  conventions  met  and  selected  delegates  to 
the  State  convention.  It  convened  on  schedule  with  John  Covode, 
Pittsburgh  American,  presiding,  and  adopted  a Union  platform  in 
which  anti-slavery,  Kansas,  and  nativist  appeals  were  prominent.30 


27  Ibid.,  June  11,  1856;  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  June  6,  1856. 

28  Mueller,  Whig  Party,  pp.  224-25. 

29  Keystone  (Harrisburg),  May  14,  1856. 

30  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  March  27,  28,  29.  1856,  reports  the  proceedings  and  reprints 
the  platform  in  full.  See  also  Harrisburg  Weekly  Telegraph , March  11,  1856,  for  the 
political  antecedents  of  the  candidates.  This  is  the  former  Pennsylvania  Telegraph. 
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Political  and  geographic  interests  were  carefully  recognized  in  the 
delicately  balanced  Union  State  ticket.  Thomas  K.  Cochran  (Conser- 
vative Whig) , of  \ork  County,  was  nominated  for  canal  commissioner 
and  Darwin  Phelps  (American),  of  Armstrong  County,  for  auditor 
general,  along  with  Bartholomew  LaPorte  (Republican),  a former 
Democrat  fiom  Bradford  County,  for  surveyor  general. 

Short]  v before  the  l nion  State  Convention  assembled,  David  Wilmot 
issued  a call  for  a separate  Republican  State  Convention  to  meet  in 
Philadelphia  on  June  16,  the  day  before  the  national  party  conclave.31 
His  action  reflected  both  the  reluctance  of  State  Republicans  to  col- 
laborate too  closely  with  the  Americans,  and  their  unwillingness  to 
burden  the  anti-slavery  movement  with  the  nativist  issue.  At  the 
June  convention,  the  Republicans  acknowledged  the  political  realities 
and  endorsed  the  Union  ticket.3-  They  did  so,  however,  not  as  one 
ill-defined  element  in  a larger  political  coalition  but  as  a distinct 
entity— the  Republican  party  of  Pennsylvania.  As  the  other  opponents 
of  the  Democracy  lost  their  distinctive  identities  in  “the  opposition 
movement,  the  Republicans,  while  accepting  the  Union  ticket,  pre- 
served theirs  and  continued  the  task  of  constructing  a State  organi- 
zation. 

The  Democrats,  at  their  State  convention  on  March  4,  had  endorsed 
Buchanan,  selected  delegates  to  the  national  convention,  and  named 
a State  ticket.  It  consisted  of  George  Scott,  of  Columbia  County,  for 
canal  commissioner;  Jacob  Fry,  Jr.,  of  Montgomery  County,  for  auditor 
general,  and  foi  surveyor  general,  John  Rowe,  of  Franklin  County. 
Also,  John  \\ . I orney  was  named  chairman  of  the  State  Executive 
Committee.  State  and  national  political  considerations  were  inextric- 
ably intertwined  at  the  convention,  and  remained  so  throughout  the 
campaign.  Democrats  were  convinced  that  an  October  victory  would 
assure  the  triumph  of  Buchanan  in  State  and  nation  in  November, 
while  both  the  Iremont  and  the  Fillmore  men  felt  that  the  election 
of  the  Union  ticket  would  enhance  the  chances  of  their  candidate. 
As  a result,  politicians  and  political  presses  vigorously  supported  the 
candidacy  of  obscure  men  to  insignificant  State  offices  for  weighty 
reasons  of  national  policy.  I he  State  elections  became  but  another 
dimension  of  the  presidential  campaign. 

I lie  Democrats  regarded  Fremont  as  the  chief  threat  to  their  success 
and  planned  their  strategy  accordingly.  Prevent  at  all  costs  a national 
union  of  Republicans  and  South  Americans.  Discredit  the  Republican 

Going,  Wilmot , pp.  480-81. 

“Pittsburgh  C.azrtlr,  June  18,  I85G. 
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party  generally,  and  Fremont  in  particular.  Attract  “old”  Whigs  and 
Fillmore  Americans  by  stressing  Democratic  conservatism.  Utilize  to 
the  fullest  the  superior  organization  of  the  Democracy  and  its  access 
to  the  federal  patronage.  Urge  voter  support  of  the  State  ticket  for 
reasons  of  national  policy. 

To  Buchanan,  the  central  issue  of  the  campaign  was  whether  he 
was  to  be  elected  on  the  platform  of  a national  and  conservative  party 
and  the  union  preserved,  or  whether  Fremont  was  to  be  elected  on 
the  platform  of  a sectional  and  radical  party  and  the  union  dissolved. 

Although  Buchanan  made  few  speeches  himself,  he  urged  one  and 
all  to  sound  the  unionist  note.  “Were  I now  on  the  stump,”  he  wrote 
to  Senator  Bigler,  “I  should  confine  myself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
danger  to  the  Union  from  the  success  of  the  Black  Republicans.”33 
To  another  admirer,  he  concluded,  “Should  Fremont  be  elected,  he 
must  receive  149  Northern  Electoral  votes  at  the  least;  and  the  out- 
lawry proclaimed  by  the  Black  Republican  convention  at  Philadelphia 
against  15  Southern  States  will  be  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  North. 
The  consequence  will  be  immediate  and  inevitable.”34  This  message, 
trumpeted  to  the  voters  by  nearly  every  Democratic  politician,  prom- 
inent or  obscure,  became  a basic  ingredient  in  the  Democratic  appeal. 

Republicans  argued  that  the  true  choice  in  the  campaign  was  be- 
tween Fremont  and  the  extension  of  human  freedom  or  Buchanan 
and  the  extension  of  slavery.  Buchanan,  they  charged,  was  no  spokes- 
man for  national  interests.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  a sectional  ad- 
vocate, “the  representative  of  the  slave-holding  power— of  wrong, 
injustice,  fraud  and  rapacity.”33  A vote  for  Buchanan,  Governor  Wise 
of  Virginia  was  quoted  as  saying,  “will  increase  the  value  of  Negroes 
from  $2000  to  $5000. ”3G  Fremont,  in  contrast,  was  “the  representative 
of  free  principles,  of  free  soil,  free  speech,  and  a free  press.’’  His  elec- 
tion would  be  “a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Slave  holding 
power.”37  Through  the  Republican  rhetoric,  there  echoed  and  re- 
echoed the  charge  that  the  Democrats  were  responsible  for  “bleeding 
Kansas”  and  intended  it  to  become  a slave  state. 

The  Democratic  response  to  such  accusations  varied  with  the  locality. 
In  the  west  where  the  free-soil  current  was  strong,  Democrats  flatly 
denied  them.  Buchanan  would  respect  the  free-soil  wishes  of  the 

33  Buchanan  to  Bigler,  August  19,  1856,  Bigler,  MSS.,  HSP. 

“Buchanan  to  Nahum  Capen,  August  27,  1856,  Moore,  Works,  X,  88-89. 

35  Harrisburg  Weekly  Telegraph,  October  7,  1856. 

36  Ibid.,  September  4,  1856. 

87  Ibid..,  October  7,  1856. 
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majority  in  Kansas,  they  said,  and  they  campaigned  on  the  slogan 
"Buck,  Breck  and  Free  Kansas.”38  At  the  other  end  of  the  State, 
Philadelphia  businessmen,  merchants,  and  workers  were  reminded  of 
their  heave  dependence  upon  the  southern  trade,  "the  main  source 
of  the  great  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Philadelphia,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  Northern  States.  •i:i  1 lie  election  of  Buchanan,  the  special  friend 
of  the  South,  would  assure  its  continuance  while  that  of  Fremont 
could  only  disrupt  it. 

Everywhere  the  Democrats  exploited  the  popular  antipathy  toward 
Negroes  and  the  almost  universal  belief  in  their  innate  inferiority  to 
whites.40  Defenses  of  slavery  received  favorable  notice  in  many  Demo- 
cratic newspapers  and  party  meetings  frequently  included  pro-slavery 
speakers.41  To  a Philadelphia  audience,  former  Governor  Herschel  V. 
Johnson  of  Georgia  warmly  defended  the  institution,  declaring  that 
slavery  was  the  .greatest  missionary  institution  that  had  ever  existed 
and  that  it  had  won  more  souls  to  God  than  all  of  the  Christian 
missions  of  the  world  combined.42  Fremont  and  his  followers,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  "Black  Republicans,”  "Negro-worshippers,”  and 
“woolly  heads' —"Nigger  Worshippers”  who,  given  the  opportunity, 
would  abolish  slavery  and  inundate  the  North  with  beggars,  criminals, 
and  cheap  laborers.43  Still  worse,  they  advocated  political  and  social 
equality  between  the  races,  a heresy  to  which  the  Democrats  made  clear 
they  did  not  subscribe.  / hr  keystone  described  a Democratic  rally  in 
Ohio  in  which  fifty-four  white-clad  young  women  participated.  They 
carried  small  white  flags  bearing  the  names  of  Buchanan  and  Breckin- 
ridge and  rode  in  a huge  wagon  which  bore  the  motto  “White  Hus- 


w Pittsburgh  Gazelle.  November  8.  1856. 

‘Pennsylvanian.  October  II.  1856.  ;is  quoted  in  Mueller.  M'/t/g  Party,  pp.  231-32. 
In  M.  L.  Hallowed  to  Simeon  Draper,  \itgiist  IS.  1856,  Weed  MSS..  I R.  the  writer, 
a Fremont  backer,  complains:  'Ncarlv  all  our  monied  men  arc  for  Buchanan  or  arc 
wasting  their  powder  on  Fillmore.  ...  In  the  old  Whig  times,  we  could  go  out  into 
Market  St.  and  easily  get  a few  thousand  dollars,  but  now  of  all  our  Merchants 
trading  with  the  West  and  South,  we  can't  get  a cent,  with  two  or  three  exceptions." 

‘ For  an  incisive  treatment  of  major  parts  attitudes  in  Philadelphia  toward 
Negroes,  see  \V  illiam  Dusinbcrrc.  Civil  MVu  Issues  in  Philadelphia,  1S56-1865 
'I  hilade  Iphia:  1 niversitv  of  Pennsvlvania  Press,  1965),  pp  27--17.  Dusinbcrrc  con- 
cludes that  "strong,  widespread  anti-Negro  sentiment  was  the  decisive  factor  making 
Philadelphia's  political  atmosphere  so  different  from  that  popularlv  supposed  to 
have  characterized  the  North  during  the  Cavil  War  era."  p.  47. 

Sec.  e g.,  keystone  Harrisburg)  . February  6.  13,  20,  1856,  for  front  page  defenses 
of  slavery  as  the  most  beneficial  arrangement  for  Negroes. 

13  Pittsburgh  Gazette.  September  18.  1856. 

“ Pennsylvanian , October  II.  18,56;  keystone  ( Harrisburg)  , October  I,  1856;  Pitts- 
burgh Gazette,  September  17.  1856. 
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bands  or  None.”44  The  point,  The  Keystone  implied,  was  one  upon 
which  the  parties  disagreed. 

The  Republicans  felt  the  effects  of  such  tactics  and  hastily  disavowed 
any  notions  of  racial  equality.  Their  opposition  to  slavery  extension 
sprang  from  motives  other  than  an  affection  for  the  Negro.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Gazette , one  of  the  more  outspoken  anti-slavery  sheets,  sought 
to  clarify  the  point: 

The  contest,  then,  is  between  the  southern  slave  owners  who 
want  Kansas  as  a market  for  their  human  chattels,  and  the 
Free  White  Laborers  of  the  North.  Both  cannot  possess  it. 

If  slavery  succeeds  Free  Labor  cannot  enter.  If  free  white 
men  succeed,  slavery  will  be  interdicted,  and  Kansas  will 
become  the  home  of  a prosperous  and  numerous  Free  White 
population. 

So  far  from  this  contest  being  for  the  negro  race,  as  is  falsely 
asserted  by  the  Buchaniers  [sic],  it  is  emphatically  for  the 
rights  of  the  free  whites  of  the  country  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  aristocracy— the  slave  owners.43 
The  view  was  a common  one  among  State  Republicans. 

The  candidates  of  1856  were  subjected  to  a greater  degree  of  personal 
vilification  and  misrepresentation  than  had  been  seen  in  recent  elec- 
tions. Fremont’s  illegitimate  birth,  his  military  record,  and  his  financial 
background  were  all  exploited  to  his  disadvantage  by  the  Democrats.46 
Buchanan  was  accused  of  a long  succession  of  past  political  sins— of 
advocating  reductions  in  the  wages  of  labor,  of  slandering  Henry  Clay, 
of  evading  taxes,  of  serving  “the  slave  power,”  and  of  reversing  his 
position  on  every  public  question  with  which  he  dealt. 

Religious  animosity,  so  significant  an  influence  in  campaigns  past, 
continued  an  important  factor  in  this  one.  While  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  appealed  to  religious  prejudices,  the  Democrats  did 
so  more  successfully  on  this  occasion.  They  circulated  far  and  wide 
the  falsehood  that  Fremont  v/as  a Catholic,  resting  it  upon  the  erro- 
neous assertion  that  he  had  been  so  baptized,  the  actual  fact  that  he 
had  been  married  by  a Catholic  priest,  and  the  dubious  testimony  of 
individuals  alleged  “to  be  in  a position  to  know.”47  The  charge  was 

14  October  1,  1856;  Harrisburg  Weekly  Telegraph,  October  10,  1856,  rejects  such 
charges. 

4i!  September  17,  1856. 

46  A Buchanan  supporter,  rejecting  Cameron’s  urging  that  he  back  Fremont,  justi- 
fied himself  by  "an  axiom  you  laid  down  in  your  room  at  Washington.  You  said 
to  me,  'Garvin,  never  trust  a bastard.  . . .’  Have  you  forgotten  your  own  maxim  . . .?” 
W.  S.  Garvin  to  Cameron,  September  23,  1856,  Cameron  MSS.,  HSDC. 

4‘  Bedford  Gazette,  July  25,  October  3,  1856;  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  September  4,  1856; 
Harrisburg  Weekly  Telegraph,  October  7,  1856. 
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a damaging  one,  for  it  undermined  Republican  efforts  to  attract  support 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Americans,  and,  in  That!  Stevens’  judgment, 
would  cost  Fremont  the  electoral  vote  at  least  of  Pennsylvania.48 
Fremont,  on  principle,  refused  to  discuss  “the  Catholic  question,”  but 
his  alarmed  supporters  denied  the  allegation  and  published  confirma- 
tion records,  testimonials,  and  other  evidence  to  establish  his  Protestant 
orthodoxy.  In  response  to  Simon  Cameron's  inquiry  on  behalf  of  a 
clergyman  friend,  Horace  Greeley  revealed  his  exasperation  with  the 
whole  affair.  Flow  anyone  could  still  regard  Fremont  as  a Catholic 
was  beyond  Greeley.  Moreover: 

I cannot  treat  this  Roman  Catholic  stor\  with  respect.  For, 
in  the  first  place.  I don’t  care  whether  Col.  F.  is  a Catholic 
or  not;  2.  I know  that  anybody  who  has  any  sense  knows  he 
is  not;  and  3.  I deny  the  right  of  any  man  to  inquire  into  or 
meddle  with  am  other  man’s  creed  except  when  the  latter 
applies  for  church  membership.  In  other  words,  1 denounce 
the  whole  crusade  against  Catholics.  . . 

If  Cameron  had  a friend  who  still  “honestly”  doubted,  Greeley  con- 
cluded, then  tell  him  to  go  and  see  Fremont  himself. 

Some  Republican  editors  sought  to  turn  the  religious  issue  to  their 
advantage  by  asserting  that  the  Democratic  party  was  the  party  of 
the  Catholic  church.  1 he  Catholic  press,  priests,  and  hierarchy  almost 
everywhere  endorsed  the  Democratic  ticket,  they  claimed.  Then  too, 
published  lists  of  prominent  Catholics  who  supported  Buchanan  and 
of  known  and  secret  Catholics  who  were  themselves  candidates  for 
office  on  the  Democratic  ticket  were  offered  as  additional  evidence.50 
I he  Harrisburg  Daily  Telegraph , shortly  before  the  State  election, 
took  note  of  the  passage  by  the  Assembly  eight  months  earlier  of  an 
act  incorporating  a group  of  Franciscan  Brothers  in  Cambria  County.51 
Franciscans,  the  article  continued,  “are  under  a foreign  allegiance, 
and  they  consider  the  will  of  the  Pope  more  binding  upon  them  than 
either  State  or  National  Constitution.”  The  paper  reminded  its  readers 
that  it  had  opposed  incorporation  as  had  Darwin  Phelps  and  Bar- 
tholomew LaPorte  of  the  Union  State  ticket,  who  were  then  in  the 
Assembly.  So  too  had  the  Union  candidates  now  seeking  re-election 
to  the  Assembly  from  Dauphin  County.  The  bill  had  passed,  however, 
“by  the  votes  of  the  friends  of  Buchanan.”  It  then  listed  by  name 

■'  Brodic,  Slrvrns,  p.  130. 

*“  Greeley  tn  Cameron.  September  15.  1856.  Cameron  MSS.,  LC. 

I Inrri\biirp:  U frith  / rlrrtmfih,  October  7,  16,  1856;  Mint  rs'  Journal  (Pottsville)  , 
October  15,  November  I,  1856. 

'■  October  1 1,  1856 
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the  ayes  and  nays  as  corroboration  of  its  assertion  and  as  a ready  guide 
to  the  positions  of  individual  legislators. 

Fillmore,  the  Republicans  were  quick  to  point  out,  was  as  unsound 
as  Buchanan  on  the  religious  question.  He  was  not  only  on  intimate 
terms  with  Catholics,  but  also  had  educated  his  daughter  in  a convent 
school.  Worse  yet,  he  had  visited  Rome  where,  just  when  the  Ameri- 
cans were  choosing  him  as  their  nominee,  he  had  actually  had  an 
audience  with  the  Pope.  One  Fremont  sheet  described,  in  exquisite 
detail  and  with  obvious  relish,  an  alleged  crisis  precipitated  when 
Fillmore  refused  “to  kneel  and  kiss  the  great  toe  of  His  Holiness” 
but  resolved  when  he  agreed  instead  to  kiss  “a  portion  of  his  sacred 
person,  situated  somewhere  between  the  extremes  of  head  and  foot, 
and  touching  the  Holy  Seat  of  St.  Peter.”'2  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  the  paper  reported,  the  Pope  “adjusted  himself  and  pro- 
nounced a benediction”  while  Fillmore  “blandly  smiled."  The  moral 
of  the  story  was  obvious.  True  Americans  would  find  in  John  C. 
Fremont  a more  worthy  exemplar  of  American  principles. 

As  summer  retreated  into  fall,  the  tempo  of  campaigning  in  Penn- 
sylvania quickened.  Forney,  convinced  that  the  outcome  of  the  national 
struggle  would  be  decided  in  the  Keystone  State,  deposited  his  wife 
and  family  at  Wheatland  and  devoted  himself  to  the  single-minded 
pursuit  of  a Democratic  victory.  He  organized,  deployed,  and  super- 
vised a veteran  political  army  backboned  by  the  Buchanan  cadre  and 
the  federal  officeholders.  Through  them,  he  flooded  the  State  with 
documents  and  pamphlets,  urged  on  the  local  leadership,  prodded 
undecided  editors  and  politicians  into  the  party  ranks,  and  directed 
a blistering  attack  on  Fremont  and  “the  Black  Republicans.”  Senator 
William  Bigler,  Congressmen  j.  Glancy  Jones  and  John  Hickman, 
Forney  himself,  and  scores  of  lesser  Democrats  crisscrossed  the  State 
and,  at  innumerable  mass  meetings,  spread  the  party  gospel.53  As 
expenses  mounted,  officeholders  were  assessed  three  days’  pay,  and 
bankers,  merchants,  and  businessmen  were  appealed  to  on  the  ground 
that  their  own  interests  were  bound  up  in  a Buchanan  victory.  Shaken 
by  Democratic  defeats  in  September  in  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Iowa, 
Forney  and  State  Treasurer  George  Plitt  importuned  New  York  Demo- 

32  Harrisburg  Daily  Telegraph , October  23,  1856. 

03  The  Biglei -Buchanan  relationship  had  been  strained  earlier  over  patronage 
matters  but  the  two  were  reconciled  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign  and  Bigler  took 
the  stump  for  Buchanan.  Bigler  to  Buchanan,  January  19,  1856,  Buchanan  MSS., 
HSP;  Buchanan  to  Bigler,  February  12,  August  19,  1856,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP.  Forney 
to  Buchanan,  July  6,  20,  September  5,  1856,  Buchanan  MSS.,  F1SP,  provide  glimpses 
of  Forney’s  itinerary  and  exertions. 
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crats  for  aid.  In  response,  the  New  Yorkers  managed  SI 8,500,  which 
helped  to  underwrite  the  final  Democratic  push.5'1 

A conspicuous  feature  of  the  campaign  was  the  appearance  of  un- 
precedented numbers  of  national  politicians  within  the  State.  Charles 
Levi  Woodbury,  Herschel  Johnson,  Howell  Cobb,  former  Georgia 
Whig  William  X.  Morton,  Benjamin  F.  Hallett,  “Prince  John"  Van 
Buren,  and  James  B.  Clay,  son  of  the  great  Whig  statesman,  were 
among  the  leading  advocates  of  Buchanan.  Cobb,  in  the  last  two  weeks 
of  September,  stumped  the  State  from  Philadelphia  to  Erie.  He  gave 
particular  attention  to  the  "Old  Whig”  counties  of  the  southeast  and 
to  W ilmot’s  “Northern  Tier."  where  John  Van  Buren  joined  him  in 
an  appeal  for  the  loyalty  of  the  free-soil  Democrats.55  The  calibre  of 
the  Republican  speakers,  despite  appearances  by  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
Salmon  Chase,  Cassius  M.  Clay.  Truman  Smith,  and  others,  seemed 
less  than  that  of  their  opponents.  However,  in  former  Kansas  Governor 
A.  H.  Reeder,  John  M.  Read,  Galusha  Grow,  and  John  K.  Moorhead, 
of  Pittsburgh,  not  to  mention  Stevens,  Wilmot,  Cameron,  and  others, 
they  could  boast  a distinguished  .group  of  converts  from  among  Penn- 
sylvania’s native  sons.  New  Democratic  recruits  were  fewer  in  number, 
largely  of  "Old  Whig"  antecedents,  and  represented  by  William  B. 
Reed  and  Joshua  Randall,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Isaac  Hiester,  former 
leader  of  Lancaster  County’s  “Woolly  Heads.”56 

In  September.  Forney  reported  to  Buchanan,  “Our  best  speakers 
are  out  all  the  time.  They  penetrate  remote  regions,  and  every  acre 
is  canvassed,  as  if  we  were  electioneering  for  county  offices.57  Every 
point  is  well  guarded."  he  assured  the  candidate  with  a show  of  con- 
fidence which  lie  retained,  despite  conflicting  signs,  to  the  eve  of  the 
State  elections  on  October  M.  The  results  confirmed  his  judgment. 
State-wide  returns,  despite  premature  Republican  claims  to  the  con- 
trary, showed  a Democratic  sweep  of  the  State  offices  by  margins  of 
approximately  three  thousand.58  In  the  next  State  legislature  the 

4 Rov  Nichols.  The  Disruption  of  the  American  Democracy  (New  York:  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1948),  pp.  40-17. 

■'  Horace  Montgomery,  "Georgia’s  Howell  Cobb  Stumps  for  fames  Buchanan  in 
1836,"  Pennsylvania  History.  XXIX  (1962)  , -40-7)2. 

1 0ther  "Old  Whig'"  -dmph  sat  out  the  campaign,  however.  Charles  Sumner, 
passing  through  Philadelphia,  complained  of  one  of  these  to  Seward:  "Wm.  M. 
Meredith  still  stands  aloof  here,  (an not  you  help  him  forward.”  September  21, 
18.76,  Seward  MSS.,  UR. 

Forncs  to  Buchanan.  September  10.  I SVC.  Buchanan  MSS.,  HSP. 

Pittsburgh  G azctlc.  October  1(5.  21.  2 j , 27,  1836.  The  official  returns  were: 
Canal  Commissioner— Scott  Democrat)— 212.886,  Cochran  (Union)— 210,1 12;  Auditor 
General— Fry  (Democrat)  211.167.  Phelps  (Union)  —209,261 ; Surveyor  General— 
Rowe  (Democrat) —212,628,  LaPorte  (Union)— 208,883. 
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Democrats  would  enjoy  a majority  of  three  on  joint  ballot  as  a result 
of  a fifty-three  to  forty-seven  majority  in  the  Assembly.  To  the  United 
States  House,  they  elected  fifteen  Democrats,  to  ten  Republicans  and 
Americans.59  Because  of  the  narrowness  of  the  Democratic  margin,  it 
did  not  guarantee  Buchanan’s  triumph  in  November.  A victory  for 
the  Union  ticket,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  assured  his  defeat. 

While  Republicans  were  discouraged  by  the  results  of  the  October 
election,  they  did  not  despair.  In  the  wake  of  widespread  charges  that 
the  Democrats  had  illegally  naturalized  and  voted  large  numbers  of 
immigrants,  that  they  had  colonized  doubtful  districts,  and  that  they 
were  guilty  of  other  irregularities,  Republicans  concluded  that  they 
had  not  been  defeated  but  defrauded.00  Then  too,  the  State-wide 
Democratic  majority  was  so  slight  that  it  might  yet  be  reversed.  What 
was  needed  now,  said  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  was  harder  work  before 
election  day  and  greater  vigilance  on  that  day.61 

The  most  immediate  problem  was  to  resolve  the  differences  within 
“the  opposition’’  and  achieve  a united  front  for  November.  This  was 
a delicate  matter  which  had  been  deliberately  ignored  until  after  the 
October  election  so  that  its  discussion  would  not  imperil  the  State 
Union  ticket.  William  F.  Johnston’s  withdrawal  from  the  North 
American  ticket  simplified  matters  somewhat.62  Thereafter,  he  joined 
a small  group  of  opposition  leaders  working  quietly  for  a solution.03 
Meeting  in  Philadelphia  shortly  after  the  October  election,  the  group 
devised  a fusion  strategy  and  suggested  that  opposition  leaders  as- 
semble in  Harrisburg  on  October  21  to  ratify  it.64  At  Harrisburg,  the 
plan  was  approved  and  presented  to  the  public  over  the  signatures  of 
the  Republican,  the  North  American,  and  the  Fillmore-Donelson  State 
Executive  committees.65  It  proposed  a common  electoral  ticket  of 
twenty-six  electors,  at  the  head  of  which  each  party  was  to  insert  the 
name  of  its  presidential  candidate  as  the  twenty-seventh  elector.  By 
agreement,  the  electors,  if  successful,  would  cast  the  State  electoral 

59  Keystone  (Harrisburg),  October  17,  1856. 

60  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  October  18,  20,  1856. 

01  October  28,  1856. 

62  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  September  17,  1856,  as  cited  in  C.  Maxwell  Myers,  “The  Rise 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  Pennsylvania,  1854-1860”  (Ph.D.  dissertation,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  1940)  , p.  134. 

01  Johnston  to  Cameron.  August  30.  1856,  Cameron  MSS.,  HSDC.  In  early  October, 
Cameron  urged  Thurlow  Weed  to  visit  Philadelphia  and  lend  his  talents  to  the 
effort.  Cameron  to  Weed,  October  3,  1856,  Weed  MSS.,  UR. 

64  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  October  20,  21,  1856;  McClure,  Notes,  I,  259-60. 

0>  The  presence  of  only  five  signatures  from  the  Fillmore  camp  suggested  the 
reluctance  that  existed  in  that  quarter. 
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vote  for  the  two  candidates  in  exact  proportion  to  their  voter  strength 
within  the  coalition.  However,  should  Pennsylvania’s  full  electoral 
vote  be  sufficient  to  elect  either  of  the  candidates,  he  was  to  receive  it. 
I he  l nion  electoral  ticket  made  possible  a complete  fusion  of  the 
opposition  vote,  while  still  permitting  each  voter  to  support  his  own 
candidate,  and  each  party  to  maintain  its  distinct  organization. 

Meanwhile,  on  October  20  at  the  Astor  House  in  New  York,  E.  D. 
Morgan  convened  a strategy  meeting  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee and  certain  other  party  leaders.00  The  state  of  Pennsylvania 
affairs  was  both  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  and  the  source 
of  some  dissatisfaction,  for  the  October  election  had  revealed  a want 
of  men,  money,  and  organization  there.  At  the  instructions  of  the 
committee,  Morgan  scraped  together  a modest  sum  and  forwarded  it 
to  Pennsylvania  State  Chairman  Charles  Gibbons.07  Speakers  and 
organizers  were  also  sent  into  the  State  to  bolster  the  local  effort. 

Financial  problems  had  plagued  the  Pennsylvania  Republican  cam- 
paign from  the  beginning  as  businessmen,  fearful  of  the  “disruptive” 
objectives  of  the  Republicans,  turned  a deaf  ear  to  that  party’s  pleas. 
"In  the  old  Whig  times,”  said  one  report  which  reached  Tluirlow 
Weed,  “we  could  go  out  into  Market  Street  and  easily  get  a few 
thousand  dollars,  but  now  of  all  our  Merchants  trading  with  the  'West 
and  South  we  cannot  get  a cent,  with  two  or  three  exceptions.  . . . 
Nearly  all  our  monied  men  are  for  Buchanan  or  arc  wasting  their 
powder  on  Fillmore.”0"  It  concluded  that  only  with  substantial  outside 
help  could  Pennsylvania  be  saved.  National  Chairman  F..  I).  Morgan 
struggled  manfully  to  meet  the  requests.  His  eflorts  and  those  of  rival 
Democrats  to  tap  New  'York’s  banking  and  business  community  pre- 
cipitated the  “Wall  Street  War.”  a struggle  in  which  Morgan  was 
less  successful  than  his  adversaries.  From  Philadelphia  just  four  days 
before  the  election,  Truman  Smith  reported  despairingly: 

Oui'  great  difficult)  is  want  of  means  and  I trust  in  God  vou 
will  succeed  in  strengthening  our  hands.  If  we  had  S10.000 
additional  f should  base  strong  hopes  of  saving  the  state  for 
Fremont.  This  administration  is.  as  before,  in  the  field  with 
a well-filled  treason  and  we  are  here  fighting  the  battles  of 
freedom  with  a vcr\  limited  supph  of  powder.  ...  If  Fremont 


"’Cameron  and  Steuns  were  among  the  non  members  invited  but  (lie  former,  at 
least , failed  to  attend  I I).  Morgan  to  C ameron,  August  H.  20,  Stevens  to  Cameron, 
\ugust  10,  |s",0.  Cameron  Mss  . 1 1 s ] )(  ; M eed  to  Cameron,  Migttst  15,  1856,  Cameron 
MSS..  IX. 

” Morgan  to  Cameron,  \ugust  20.  1856,  Cameron  MSS.,  HSDC. 

"'Morris  L.  Hallowed  to  Simeon  Draper,  August  18,  1856,  Weed  MSS.,  UR. 
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is  defeated  by  two  or  three  thousand  majority  for  the  want  of 
a little  “material  aid,”  some  of  my  friends  in  New  York 
will  regret  it  as  long  as  they  live.69 

The  parties  concluded  their  campaigns  with  huge  rallies  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  and  on  November  4 the  voters  cast  their  ballots.  Pennsyl- 
vania endorsed  her  native  son  and  the  Pennsylvania  electoral  vote 
made  James  Buchanan  president.70  The  returns  revealed  that  Truman 
Smith’s  fears  that  Pennsylvania  might  slip  through  his  party’s  fingers 
by  a few  thousand  votes  were  unfounded.  Aided  by  a record  voter 
turnout,  Buchanan  amassed  230,101  rotes  and  became  the  first  presi- 
dential candidate  in  State  history  to  exceed  a 200,000-vote  total.  Fre- 
mont lagged  over  eighty  thousand  behind  with  147,510  votes,  while 
82,342  ballots  were  cast  for  Fillmore.  Of  the  Fillmore  support,  56,039 
votes  came  on  the  Union  ticket,  while  the  remaining  26,303  were 
“straight-out”  Fillmore  votes.  Thus,  the  total  Union  ticket  vote  for  both 
candidates  was  203,549,  substantially  less  than  that  given  Buchanan. 
In  forty-seven  of  Pennsylvania’s  sixty-four  counties,  Buchanan  polled 
more  votes  than  either  Fremont  or  Fillmore,  and  in  most  of  them  more 
than  both  combined.  Fremont  was  the  choice  of  sixteen  counties,  and 
Fillmore  of  Blair  County  alone. 

Chastened  Republicans  attributed  their  defeat  to  a variety  of  reasons. 
Some  ascribed  it  to  defects  in  the  ticket  itself.  “We  were  disorganized,” 
wrote  a William  Seward  correspondent,  “by  the  maladroit  arrange- 
ments of  our  Leader  and  well  might  we  have  said  ‘change  Generals 
and  we  will  fight  the  field  over  again.’  ”71  Thurlow  Weed  saw  the 
other  half  of  the  ticket  as  the  problem.  To  Simon  Cameron,  he  wrote, 
“The  first,  and  as  I still  think  fatal,  error  was  in  not  taking  a Vice 
President  in  whose  nomination  the  North  Americans  would  have 
concurred  cordially.”72  Fremont  shared  the  sentiment  and  felt  that 
Cameron  was  the  man.73 

Inept  organization,  faulty  tactics,  and  inadequate  funds  were  also 
widely  held  responsible  for  the  outcome.  Cameron  himself  subscribed 
to  this  view.  To  Weed,  he  confessed,  “From  the  first  I had  little  hope 
of  Pennsylvania,”  and  complained  of  “the  error  committed  in  placing 
the  movement  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  conceited  men.  The  Whigs 

09  Smith  to  Francis  P.  Blair,  October  31,  1856,  Weed  MSS.,  UR. 

70  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  November  17,  1856,  giving  the  vote  by  county  and  recording 
separately  the  Fremont  and  Fillmore  votes  within  the  Union  electoral  ticket  totals, 
is  reproduced  in  Appendix  I. 

71  Henry  W.  Drinker  to  Seward.  December  3,  1856,  Seward  MSS.,  UR. 

72  Weed  to  Cameron,  November  12,  1856,  Cameron  MSS.,  LC. 

73  Nevins,  Ordeal  of  the  Union,  II,  470. 
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of  this  state  cannot  control  a campaign  and  they  would  not  permit 
democrats  to  advise  or  help  them.  71  In  his  opinion,  mass  meetings 
and  fiery  speeches  were  less  effective  than  tight  organization  and  house- 
to-house  canvassing.  If  he  and  Weed  had  been  at  the  helm,  it  would 
have  been  a different  campaign.  In  his  reply  Weed  concurred.75  From 
I owanda,  David  Wilmot  offered  an  analysis  which,  although  close  to 
Cameron  s,  bore  the  distinctive  stamp  of  Wilmot’s  temperament.  “The 
fault  I am  persuaded  is  not  in  our  people,”  he  wrote,  “but  in  the 
timidity  of  our  leaders.  They  have  no  faith  in  truth,  in  right,  in  the 
moral  power  of  a just  cause.”70  Everywhere,  Democratic  frauds  and 
American  perfidy  were  denounced. 

Several  students  of  the  1856  campaign  in  Pennsylvania  have  called 
attention  to  Buchanan’s  “meager  state  majority”— less  than  one  thou- 
sand-over the  combined  opposition.77  Some  have  concluded  from  it 
that  “had  there  been  a thoroughgoing  cooperation,  it  is  probable  that 
Buchanan  would  not  have  carried  the  state.”78  Others  imply  that  it 
is  a valid  index  to  either  the  decline  in  Democratic  strength  or  to  the 
growth  of  anti-slavery  sentiment,  or  to  both.  Such  conclusions  seem 
unwarranted  by  the  returns. 

Buchanan  in  1856  polled  nearly  thirty-two  thousand  more  votes 
than  did  Franklin  Pierce,  the  most  successful  previous  presidential 
candidate  in  State  history.  Buchanan’s  margin  over  his  nearest  rival 
(i.e.,  the  Union  ticket) , the  statistic  which  determined  the  outcome, 
approached  twenty-seven  thousand  as  compared  to  the  less  than  twenty 
thousand-vote  margin  rolled  up  by  Pierce  in  his  landslide  victory  over 
Scott.  The  fact  is  that  had  thirteen  thousand  Buchanan  votes  gone  in- 
stead to  Fremont,  it  would  not  have  changed  the  result  of  the  election. 
What  was  remarkable  in  a race  which  involved  three  popular  candi- 
dates was  not  the  size  of  Buchanan’s  majority  but  rather  the  fact  that 
he  attracted  an  absolute  majority  rather  than  a mere  plurality  of  the 
total  vote. 

The  tendency  to  view  Fremont  and  Fillmore  votes  as  insignificant 
variants  within  the  species  anti-Buchanan  has  also  obscured  important 
aspects  of  the  election  outcome.  By  distinguishing  Fremont  and  Fill- 
more votes  within  the  Union  ticket  and  by  assigning  all  votes  to  the 

Cameron  to  Weed.  November  9,  1856,  Weed  MSS.,  I'R. 

7 ' Weed  to  Cameron,  November  12,  1856,  Cameron  MSS.,  LC. 

” Wilmot  to  Samuel  Calvin.  December  16.  1856.  Calvin  MSS.,  HSP. 

“Iiradlev.  Cameron,  p.  IIS;  Geary.  Third  Parlies  in  Pennsylvania,  pp.  204-205; 
Mueller,  Whig  Parly,  p.  235;  Stanton  L.  Davis,  "Pennsylvania  Politics,  1860-1863" 
(Ph  D.  dissertation.  Western  Reserve  University.  1935)  , p.  31. 

77  Mueller,  Whig  Parly,  p.  235. 
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candidates  themselves,  these  aspects  become  clearer.  Fremont,  the  only 
candidate  avowedly  opposed  to  slavery  extension  in  an  election  in 
which  this  was  an  issue,  attracted  the  support  of  fewer  than  one  of 
every  three  voters.  Although  he  showed  impressive  strength  along  “the 
Northern  Tier"  and  carried  several  heretofore  impregnable  Democratic 
strongholds,  he  was  fatally  weak  in  the  more  densely  populated  coun- 
ties of  the  south  and  southeast.79  Along  the  entire  southern  border, 
including  several  former  rock-ribbed  Whig  strongholds,  Buchanan  out- 
polled  him,  while  in  Philadelphia  County,  which  Buchanan  carried 
with  38,222  votes,  Fillmore  had  24,084  and  Fremont  7,892.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  over  fifty-five  thousand  supporters  of  the  Union 
ticket,  despite  the  entreaties  of  the  North  Americans,  voted  for  Fill- 
more. More  interesting  yet  is  the  fact  that  26,303  Fillmore  supporters, 
despite  the  futility  of  their  course,  rejected  the  Union  ticket  entirely 
and  cast  “straight-out”  Fillmore  votes.  Other  factors  notwithstanding, 
a majority  of  both  groups,  and  especially  the  latter,  probably  objected 
to  Fremont’s  anti-slavery  stand.  If  the  “straight-out”  Fillmore  men 
had  been  confronted  with  a Buchanan-Fremont  choice,  who  can  say 
what  that  choice  would  have  been?  Of  Philadelphia,  William  Dusin- 
berre  has  written: 

. . . what  catches  our  attention  in  1856  is  not  the  potential 
strength  of  the  antislavery  movement,  but  all  the  contrary 
indications.  We  wonder  at  the  openness  and  central  impor- 
tance of  the  anti-Negro  appeal,  at  the  bitterness  of  opposition 
to  the  abolitionist  movement,  at  the  degree  to  which  Demo- 
cratic leaders  followed  a pro-Southern  course,  and  at  the  ex- 
tent to  which  anti-Negro  forces  existed  within  the  American 
Party.  We  are  impressed  by  the  defection  of  certain  leading 
Wh  igs  to  the  Democratic  Party,  and  by  the  smallness  of  sup- 
port for  Fremont  even  among  non-Democratic  voters.80 

His  analysis,  broadened  to  acknowledge  also  the  overt  appeals  to  anti- 
Catholic  prejudice,  is  descriptive  of  the  entire  State. 

In  1856,  opponents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy  attempted  to 
unify  the  anti-slavery  movement,  to  combine  anti-slavery  and  anti- 
Catholic  appeals,  and  to  unseat  the  Democratic  party.  The  formula, 
so  promising  in  theory,  failed  in  practice.  The  Democracy  remained 
dominant  and,  in  Pennsylvania  at  least,  the  future  looked  promising. 

78  Fremont  carried  every  county  bordering  New  York  except  Wayne.  McKean, 
Potter,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  and  Warren  counties  had  supported  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  each  of  the  previous  five  presidential  elections. 

80  Dusinberre,  Civil  War  Issues,  p.  45. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


The  Old  Order 
Changeth,  1857-1859 

In  his  lengthy  career  in  Pennsylvania  politics  and  in  three  presi- 
dential campaigns,  Buchanan  had  commanded  the  support  and 
services  of  a large  following.  In  the  exhilarating  days  following  his 
election,  all  directed  their  gaze  toward  “Wheatland”  in  confident 
anticipation  of  well-earned  rewards.  Their  numbers  were  so  many, 
their  expectations  so  high,  and  Buchanan's  obligations  in  other  quar- 
ters so  numerous,  that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  them.  As  a result, 
the  distribution  of  the  patronage  within  his  own  State  became  one  of 
Buchanan’s  earliest  trials,  and  occasioned  his  first  serious  public  defeat. 

At  the  heart  of  Buchanan’s  problem  was  the  matter  of  John  Wien 
Forney.1  Forney’s  intense  loyalty  and  his  recent  exertions  commanded 
special  consideration,  and  he  desperately  wanted  to  edit  the  Washing- 
ton Union  and  make  it  the  acknowledged  mouthpiece  of  the  new 
administration.  The  bitter  opposition  of  Virginia  Democrats,  with 
whom  Forney  had  a running  feud,  and  his  own  stormy  and  tempestuous 
character  ruled  him  out,  however.  In  revenge,  he  threw  his  consider- 
able influence  against  the  appointment  to  the  cabinet  of  J.  Glancy 
Jones,  the  Berks  County  congressman  who  had  resided  for  years  in 
Georgia  and  was  warmly  supported  by  the  southerners.  As  Buchanan 
wanted  a Pennsylvanian  in  his  official  family  and  had  promised  Jones 
that  it  would  be  he  or  no  one,  Forney’s  behavior  was  exasperating. 

A way  out  of  the  dilemma  appeared  when  Forney  decided  that 
since  he  could  not  be  Buchanan's  editor,  he  would  be  Pennsylvania's 
senator,  an  opportunity  occasioned  by  the  expiration  of  Richard 
Brodhead’s  term  in  early  January.  Fie  informed  Jeremiah  Black, 
Bigler,  and  other  State  leaders  of  his  candidacy  and  requested  their 
support.2  Buchanan,  reasoning  that  Forney,  in  the  Senate,  could  be 
persuaded  to  accept  Jones  in  the  cabinet,  gave  his  blessing  as  well.3 

1 Klein,  Buchanan , pp.  261-62. 

2 Forney  to  Buchanan,  December  11,  1856,  January  8,  1857,  Buchanan  MSS.,  HSP; 
Forney  to  Bigler,  December  17.  1856,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

3 Explaining  his  action  to  Virginia's  Henry  Wise,  who  opposed  Forney,  Buchanan 
wrote:  “Of  all  men  in  this  State,  it  is  admitted  he  did  the  most  to  secure  the 
Triumph  of  our  ticket  both  at  the  State  and  Electoral  election.”  Buchanan  to  Wise, 
December  30,  1856,  Buchanan  MSS.,  DCL. 
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Until  Forney  entered  the  contest,  popular  ex-Congressman  Henry  D. 
Foster,  of  Westmoreland  County,  appeared  certain  of  the  Democratic 
nomination,  and  his  supporters  exhibited  no  willingness  to  concede 
the  prize  to  Forney.  As  a result,  Forney  importuned  the  president-elect 
for  a formal  public  endorsement.  Buchanan  reluctantly  complied  and, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  placed  his  prestige  behind  the 
candidacy  of  his  friend.4  The  caucus  then  conferred  the  nomination 
upon  Forney  in  a session  which  he  reported  as  “harmonious.”5  It  was, 
in  reality,  far  from  it.  Feeling  against  the  intrusion  of  presidential 
influence  ran  high.  Eight  of  the  sixty-nine  Democrats,  all  Foster  sup- 
porters, refused  even  to  attend  the  caucus,  while  twenty-six  of  those 
attending  indicated  a preference  for  someone  other  than  Forney.45 
The  thirty-five  votes  cast  for  him  in  caucus  were,  therefore,  a bare 
majority  of  the  entire  Democratic  delegation.  With  sixty-seven  votes 
needed  to  elect,  and  with  party  obligations  so  lightly  regarded  of  late, 
the  situation  was  hardly  reassuring. 

Seizing  their  opportunity,  the  opposition  pledged  their  united  first- 
ballot  support  to  the  wily  Simon  Cameron,  as  the  candidate  most  likely 
to  lure  disgruntled  Democrats  over  the  line.7  On  election  day  and 
amid  an  atmosphere  of  frenzied  bargaining,  Forney  wrote  to  Buchanan 
thanking  him  for  his  support,  discharging  him  from  further  obligation, 
and  acknowledging  disconsolately  that  “Cameron’s  election  is  almost 
certain.”8  A few  hours  later  three  Democrats,  Lebo,  Manear,  and 
Wagonseller,  bolted  to  Cameron  and  secured  his  election  by  a single 
vote.0  Charges  of  fraud  abounded  and  nearly  all  of  the  Democrats 
signed  a petition  to  the  United  States  Senate  alleging  that  Cameron  had 
procured  his  seat  “by  corrupt  and  unlawful  means,"  and  demanded 
an  investigation.10  The  Judiciary  Committee  decided,  however,  that 
it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  to  prove  its 
charges,  and  there  the  matter  died.  The  Harrisburg  Telegraph  reveled 
in  the  election  of  an  “American  Republican”  to  the  Senate  and  con- 

‘ Keystone  (Harrisburg),  Januan  14.  1857. 

Forney  to  Buchanan,  Januan  10.  1857,  Buchanan  MSS..  HSP. 

* Keystone  (Harrisburg),  Januan  21,  1857.  reprinted  a January  10  protest  by 
seven  of  Foster's  supporters  against  Buchanan's  "unwarranted  assumption  of  au- 
thority." 

7 Bradley,  Cameron,  pp.  118-10. 

"Forney  to  Buchanan,  Januan  15,  1857.  Buchanan  MSS.,  HSP. 

"The  vote  was:  Cameron— 07.  Forties— 58,  Foster— 7,  William  Wilkins— 1.  A 'ey- 
slonr  (Harrisburg),  Januan  M,  1857. 

10  Cameron  MSS  . L(  ..  contain  separate  petitions  from  the  Democratic  assembly- 
men  and  senators,  bearing  forty  four  and  fifteen  signatures  respectively,  and  dated 
February  26.  1857. 
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eluded  exultantly,  “the  defeat  of  Mr.  Forney  is  a severe  rebuke  to  a 
violent  and  bitter  partizan  [sic],  a still  more  severe  rebuke  to  the 
President-elect,  and  the  first  defeat  of  the  next  National  Administra- 
tion.”11 

A humiliated  Buchanan  cast  about  for  another  solution  to  his  patron- 
age problem.  He  sought  to  extricate  himself  from  his  promise  to 
Jones  by  offering  him  the  Berlin  ministry.  Jones  declined  and  proved 
difficult  for  a time,  but  finally  acceded  to  Buchanan’s  direct  request 
that  he  be  released  from  his  promise.12  He  remained  in  the  House 
where  he  chaired  the  powerful  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  be- 
came an  important  administration  floor  leader. 

To  Forney,  Buchanan  offered  the  choice  of  naval  officer  in  Phila- 
delphia or  the  Liverpool  consulate.13  However,  he  found  several  reasons 
for  declining  both.14  Buchanan  finally  appointed  Jeremiah  Black,  a 
friend  of  Forney,  to  the  cabinet  as  attorney  general  and  selected  two 
of  Forney’s  cronies  as  port  collector  and  as  postmaster  of  Philadelphia.15 
Forney,  however,  was  not  to  be  placated.  He  grew  increasingly  em- 
bittered and  finally  drifted  into  opposition.  He  epitomized  the  many 
old  friends  whom  Buchanan  was  unable  to  accommodate  or,  as  his 
enemies  told  it,  Buchanan’s  “disposition  to  turn  the  cold  shoulder 
upon  those  who  served  him  the  longest.”16 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Buchanan  emphatically  endorsed  the  ap- 
plication of  popular  sovereignty  to  resolve  the  status  of  slavery  in  the 
territories  generally,  and  especially  in  Kansas.  He  acknowledged  that 
differences  of  opinion  existed  concerning  the  mechanics  of  application 
but,  noting  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  soon  rule  on  these  points, 
he  pledged  himself  and  urged  all  citizens  to  “cheerfully  submit”  to 
its  decision.  Reflecting  upon  “the  long  agitation”  on  the  subject,  he 
expressed  the  fervent  hope  that  it  would  now  fade  away  and,  along 
with  it,  “the  geographical  parties  to  which  it  has  given  birth.”17  A few 

11  January  13,  1857. 

“Charles  Henry  Jones,  The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  J.  Glancy  Jones  (2  vols., 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1910),  I,  348-73,  reproduces  the  correspondence. 

“Buchanan  to  Forney,  February  28,  1857,  Moore,  Works,  X,  104. 

“Forney  to  Buchanan,  March  (i,  1857.  Buchanan  MSS..  HSP. 

15  Black  to  Buchanan.  January  18,  1857,  Buchanan  MSS.,  HSP,  is  Black’s  letter  of 
acceptance.  See  also,  Klein.  Buchanan,  p.  281. 

16  W.  W.  H.  Davis  to  Lewis  Coryell,  December  25,  1857,  Coryell  MSS.,  HSP. 
Cameron  to  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  January  9,  1858,  Buchanan  MSS.,  DCL,  echoes  this 
same  theme. 

17  James  D.  Richardson,  A Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presi- 
dents (20  vols.,  New  York:  Bureau  of  National  Literature,  Inc.,  1897-1917)  , VII, 
2961-67. 
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days  later,  in  Died  Scott  v.  Sanford,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that 
Negroes  were  not  citizens  within  the  meaning  of  the  federal  Consti- 
tution, and  that  Congress  possessed  no  authority  to  exclude  slavery 
from  a territory.18  Opponents  of  slavery  everywhere  were  angered  by 
Buchanan’s  opinion  and  convulsed  by  that  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
they  determined  to  continue  the  struggle. 

In  Pennsylvania,  many  Republicans  felt  that  the  strained  and  in- 
complete union  with  the  Americans  had  not  only  been  unsuccessful 
but  also  that  it  had  muffled  the  anti-slavery  appeal  of  their  party. 
They  resolved,  therefore,  to  use  the  gubernatorial  election  of  1857  to 
establish  the  primacy  of  Republican  principles  and  leadership  within 
the  opposition  movement. 

Early  in  1857,  the  State  party  leadership  issued  a distinctly  Republi- 
can call  for  a union  convention  to  meet  in  Harrisburg  on  March  25 
to  choose  nominees  and  frame  a platform  for  the  October  election.19 
Opposition  leaders  in  the  State  legislature,  where  circumstances  put 
a heavy  premium  on  co-operation  among  all  elements  of  the  opposition, 
feared  the  consequences  of  attempting  to  convene  a Union  convention 
based  on  exclusively  Republican  principles.  Assembling  as  the  Op- 
position caucus,  they,  therefore,  issued  an  independent  call  to  the 
same  convention  in  which  they  gave  equal  attention  to  anti-slavery 
and  to  nativist  sentiment.20 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  Union  convention  opened  in  Harris- 
burg.21 Every  counts  sent  a delegation  selected  under  the  Republican 
call  while,  from  nine  eastern  counties  including  Philadelphia,  con- 
testing delegations  appeared,  selected  in  response  to  the  legislative 
caucus  or  Union  call.  These  included  representatives  of  the  North 
American  and  Fillmore-fusionist  voters  of  the  previous  year,  and  re- 
flected the  durability  of  those  movements  in  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  State.  The  intention  of  the  Union  leadership  was  to  insure, 
through  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  candidate  and  platform,  the 
continued  recognition  of  nativist  principles  within  a Union  party. 

The  sentiments  of  Unionists  notwithstanding,  the  Republicans  se- 
cured control  of  the  convention  and  fixed  the  character  of  the 
opposition  movement.  For  governor,  they  chose  David  Wilmot,  char- 

Vincent  C.  Hopkins,  Drrd  Scott’s  Case  (Sew  York:  Fordham  University  Press, 
1951).  pp.  Ofi- 110.  discusses  both  the  citizenship  and  territorial  questions. 

19  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  January  28,  1857. 

20  Ibid.,  January  31,  February  21,  24.  1857. 

21  thirl.,  March  27.  28,  reports  the  convention  proceedings  and  summarizes  the 
platform. 
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acterized  by  the  North  American  as  “a  Republican,  pure  and  simple,” 
over  American  Republicans  Gideon  J.  Ball  and  John  Covode.22  The 
platform  bitterly  attacked  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and,  in  several  reso- 
lutions, opposed  the  extension  of  slavery.  Two  Americans,  William 
Millward,  of  Philadelphia,  and  James  Veech,  of  Fayette  County,  were 
placed  on  the  State  ticket,  two  nativist  resolutions  were  inserted  in 
the  platform,  and  the  Union  party  label  was  retained.  These  were 
minor  concessions,  however,  calculated  to  attract  the  American  rank- 
and-file  to  a party  whose  gubernatorial  nominee  and  platform  reflected 
its  anti-slavery  character.  The  American  State  leadership,  understand- 
ing this,  held  a separate  convention  and  named  a State  ticket  wholly 
distinct  from  the  Union  slate  and  headed  by  Isaac  Hazelhurst  of 
Philadelphia.23 

Prior  to  Buchanan's  inauguration,  the  Democrats  met  in  Harrisburg 
and  settled  their  State  ticket,  consisting  of  William  F.  Packer  for 
governor,  Ellis  Lewis  for  re-election  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and 
Nimrod  Strickland  for  canal  commissioner.24  Lewis’  subsequent  decli- 
nation and  Judge  Black’s  appointment  to  the  cabinet  occasioned  a 
second  Democratic  convention  which  selected  two  judicial  nominees, 
William  Strong  and  James  Thompson.25  The  Democratic  platform, 
by  its  endorsement  of  national  Democratic  policy,  time-honored  party 
principles,  and  the  Supreme  Court's  denial  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  of 
Negro  citizenship,  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  that  of  the  Republicans. 
In  Packer,  the  party  had  a nominee  of  acknowledged  ability  and  in- 
tegrity whose  Quaker  ancestors  accompanied  Penn  to  America  and 
whose  extensive  previous  experience  included  service  as  speaker  of 
the  State  House  of  Representatives,  State  senator,  and  canal  commis- 
sioner.26 He  was  a worthy  adversary  for  Wilmot  and  the  Republican 
party. 

From  the  outset,  the  campaign  of  1857  went  badly  for  Wilmot.  His 
letter  of  acceptance,  which  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  an  analy- 
sis of  the  slavery  extension  issue,  asserted  the  centrality  of  that  issue 
and  that  it  imparted  to  the  election  “a  dignity  rarely  given  to  human 


23  The  reaction  of  the  North  American  as  well  as  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
and  the  Philadelphia  Times  is  reprinted  in  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  March  30,  1857. 

23  McClure,  Notes,  I,  302. 

24  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  March  4,  1857. 

Burton  A.  Konkle,  The  Life  of  Chief  Justice  Ellis  Lewis,  1798-1871 , of  the  First 
Elective  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia:  Campion  and  Co.,  1907) , 
pp.  223-30. 

“Armor,  Lives  of  the  Governors,  pp.  433-42. 
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affairs.”27  In  an  attempt  to  carry  his  message  to  normally  Democratic 
voters,  Wilmot  proposed  to  Packer  that  the  two  stump  the  State 
together  and  jointly  address  each  assemblage.  The  response,  however, 
was  not  enthusiastic.  Many  within  the  opposition  were  indifferent  or 
even  hostile  to  anti-slavery  appeals,  and  Packer  declined  Wilmot's 
proposal,  rhe  Democratic  press,  meanwhile,  translated  his  anti-slavery 
position  into  an  advocacy  of  Negro  equality.28 

Criticism  of  the  single-issue  campaign  mounted  and  Americans,  in 
particular,  urged  Wilmot  to  broaden  his  appeal  by  a forthright  avowal 
of  nativist  views.  In  midsummer  he  acceded.  In  an  extended  response 
to  a series  of  questions  by  the  “American  State  Council."  he  endorsed 
their  position  on  naturalization  and  their  preference  for  native-born 
officeholders.  In  t lie  most  extended  portion  of  his  reply,  he  denounced 
an  authoritarian  Catholic  hierarchy  whose  manipulation  of  the  Cath- 
olic vote,  he  charged,  had  frustrated  the  will  of  the  majority  and  placed 
Buchanan  in  the  White  House.29  Democrats,  in  turn,  circulated  his 
statement  among  Catholics  and  foreign-born  Protestants  to  Packer’s 
advantage.  In  other  circles,  they  emphasized  Wilmot's  free-trade  views 
and  New  5 oi  k and  New  England  associations.  The  choice,  reported 
the  Lancaster  Intelligencer,  “is  between  a native  Pennsylvanian— Wil- 
liam F.  Packer— who  thoroughly  understands  the  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  a New  5 ork  Free-Trade  and  abolition  Agitator— 
David  W ilmot— who  is  ignorant  of  the  business  and  politics  of  the 
State.  . . ,”30 

Several  weeks  before  the  election,  the  effects  of  the  panic  of  1857 
swept  Pennsylvania.  In  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  banks,  unable 
to  cope  with  the  great  demand,  suspended  specie  payments,  for  which 
under  existing  law  their  charters  could  be  revoked.  As  business  failures 
multiplied  and  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed  mounted,  people  talked 
wildly  of  winter  riots,  vigilance  committees,  and  martial  law.31  The 
legislature  convened  in  emergency  session  and  on  election  day,  amid 
scenes  of  wholesale  bribery,  enacted  a bank  relief  bill  legalizing  sus- 
pension for  a definite  period.32 

The  economic  crisis  superseded  all  other  topics  of  discussion  in  the 
last  weeks  of  the  campaign.  In  this  new  context,  Wfflmot  was  the 

Going,  Wilmot,  pp  197 -'>03,  reprints  the  letter  in  full. 

Keystone  (Harrisburg),  September  30.  1857. 

™ Reprinted  in  Going.  Wilmot.  pp.  732-36. 

'Quoted  iu  Keystone  t Harrisburg)  . October  7.  1857. 

Nicholas  B.  Wainwright.  ed  . A Philadelphia  Perspective:  The  Diary  of  Sidney 
George  Fisher  Covering  the  Years  1814-1871  (Philadelphia:  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  1067).  pp.  270-80. 

13  McClure,  Sotes,  I,  226. 
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weakest  candidate  his  party  could  have  run.  Not  only  was  his  anti- 
slavery appeal  irrelevant,  but  his  free-trade  antecedents  and  his  reputed 
insensitivity  to  business  interests  were  a real  liability.  He  sought  to 
remedy  the  defect  by  shifting  his  emphasis  to  economic  themes  and  by 
announcing  that  he  now  favored  some  protection  for  American  labor.33 
The  reaction  of  his  own  party,  however,  mirrored  his  difficulty.  Al- 
though as  one  in  their  advocacy  of  a bank  relief  bill,  several  Republican 
newspapers  ignored  Wilmot  in  the  final  weeks  of  the  campaign.34  By 
election  day,  Wilmot  was  practically  alone  on  the  stump,  his  party’s 
treasury  had  long  since  been  emptied,  and  he  subsisted  on  modest 
donations  which  he  solicited  from,  among  others,  Simon  Cameron.35 

Although  the  outcome  of  the  election  was  a foregone  conclusion, 
the  extent  of  the  Democratic  victory  surprised  many.  The  entire  Dem- 
ocratic State  ticket  was  victorious,  and  a gain  of  fourteen  legislative 
seats  gave  the  Democracy  majorities  of  sixty-three  to  thirty-seven  in  the 
House  and  twenty  to  thirteen  in  the  Senate.30  The  total  vote  of 
362,153  for  governor— of  which  Packer  gained  188,846  votes,  Wilmot 
146,139,  and  Hazelhurst  28,168— was  the  lightest  cast  in  a gubernatorial 
election  since  1848.  Yet  Packer’s  vote  exceeded  the  combined  vote  of 
his  two  opponents  by  14,539,  while  his  plurality  over  Wilmot  was  a 
massive  42,707  votes.  Of  Pennsylvania’s  sixty-five  counties,  Packer 
carried  forty-five  and  Wilmot  twenty.  These  latter,  excepting  Dela- 
ware, Lancaster,  and  Lebanon,  were  almost  exclusively  along  the  New 
York  and  Ohio  borders.  In  Philadelphia,  which  Packer  carried  with 
27,749  votes,  Wilmot  polled  only  10,001  votes  and  ran  a distant  third 
behind  Hazelhurst  with  14,405.  Wilmot  actually  attracted  more  votes 
in  his  old  Congressional  district  than  he  did  in  Philadelphia,  where 
three  times  as  many  persons  cast  ballots.  Hazelhurst,  on  the  other 
hand,  obtained  over  half  of  his  State-wide  vote  from  the  city  while 


33  Myers,  "Republican  Party  in  Pennsylvania,”  pp.  173-74;  Going,  Wilmot,  p.  513. 

31  See,  e.g.,  Harrisburg  Daily  Telegraph,  October  1-15,  1857.  Dusinberre,  Civil  War 
Issues,  p.  66,  notes  the  same  policy  in  the  North  American. 

30  Wilmot  to  Cameron,  September  6,  1857,  Cameron  MSS.,  LC.  Cameron  noted  at 
the  bottom  of  the  letter.  “Sept.  15— Sent  S 1 00.  Sept.  16— Do.  $100.  Care  of  [John  M.] 
Kirkpatrick.” 

30  Results  of  the  gubernatorial  race  can  be  found  in  Jacob  Ziegler,  Manual  for 
Government  . . . of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  (Harrisburg,  1864)  , pp. 
347-48.  For  a county  distribution  of  this  vote,  see  Appendix  J.  See  Pittsburgh 
Gazette,  October  28,  1857,  for  the  remaining  State-wide  and  State  legislative  con- 
tests. The  vote  for  canal  commissioner  was:  Strickland  (Democrat) —187,196, 
Millward  (Union) —144,428,  Linderman  (American) —26,637.  That  for  supreme 
court  judge  was:  Thompson  (Democrat) —187,023,  Strong  (Democrat)— 186,823, 
Lewis  (Union) —142,536,  Veech  (Union) —142,377,  Broom  (American) —27,246, 
Brady  (American)— 26,954. 
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most  of  the  remainder  came  from  the  neighboring  counties  of  the 
southeast. 

Republican  tactics  in  1857  destroyed  the  American  party  as  a sig- 
nificant lac  tor  in  State  politic  s.  Their  tac  tic  ->  failed,  however,  to  sec  ure 
to  the  Republican  party  the  support  of  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
voters.  Some  expressed  their  distaste  for  W'ilmot  by  defiant  support 
of  Hazelhurst,  while  others  simple  stayed  home.  So,  apparently,  did 
conservative  Whigs,  w ho  lound  little  to  console  them  in  Wilmot’s  eco- 
nomic record  and  frec-soil  convictions.  In  fact,  Wilmot’s  candidacy 
generated  remarkably  little  enthusiasm,  with  the  result  that  the  decline 
in  the  l nion  vote  from  the  precious  year  was  about  sixteen  thousand 
greater  than  that  of  the  Democracy.  In  what  proportion  this  and  the 
election  outcome  were  due  to  Wilmot’s  anti-slavery  views,  to  his  repu- 
tation in  economic  matters,  and  to  the  Union  party’s  rebuff  of  the 
American  organization  is  impossible  to  say,  for  all  were  contributing 
factors.  Nevertheless,  the  returns  did  indicate  that,  given  the  existing 
state  of  affairs,  to  run  an  exclusively  Republican  candidate  on  a 
basically  anti-slavery  platform  was  not  the  formula  for  political  success 
in  Pennsylvania.37 

Even  as  the  voters  registered  their  Democratic  majority  however, 
events  were  in  the  making  which  would  alter  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Pennsylvania  to  the  distinct  advantage  of  the  Republican  parte.  These 
involved  a worsening  of  the  economic  situation  and  a deepening  of 
the  controversy  over  the  status  of  slavery  in  Kansas. 

Although  Pennsylvania's  banks  recovered  rapidly  from  the  pre- 
election panic,  her  economy  writhed  in  the  suffocating  coils  of  depres- 
sion for  two  long  years.  Across  the  State,  businesses  and  factories  closed 
their  doors.  As  coal  mines,  iron  mills,  and  furnaces  also  shut  down, 
thousands  were  idled,  including  twenty  thousand  of  the  State’s  forty 
thousand  iron  workers. 3s  Textile  manufacturers,  struggling  to  stay  open, 
slashed  wages  and  provoked  a wave  of  strikes,  mostly  unsuccessful.30 
In  Philadelphia,  where  unemployment  neared  forty  thousand,  people 
flocked  to  "hunger  meetings"  and  begged  the  city  fathers  to  launch 

\\  ilmot  analyzed  t lit-  election  in  i hew  terms:  "I  confess  mvself  disappointed  in 
the  result.  Not  in  being  defeated-  lor  that  I was  prepared  from  the  first— but  the 
vole  for  Hazelhurst  is  much  larget  than  I expected,  especially  in  the  Country.  . . . 
For  this  I confess.  I was  not  prepared.  . . . Mr  antecedents  were  so  strongly  and 
exclusively  Republican,  that  say  what  I could,  the  intense  \mericans  refused  to 
see  in  me  anything  but  Republicanism,  pun  and  simple,  and  the  leaders  were  either 
bribed  with  the  money  of  the  democrats,  or  they  looked  upon  tm  success  as  fatal 
to  their  positions  in  their  factions.''  W'ilmot  to  Cameron,  October  24,  1857,  Cameron 
MSS..  LC. 

■v‘  Kiselen,  Prnnsy Irnnia  Protectionism . p.  241. 

'Ware,  The  Industrial  Worker,  p.  119. 
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a program  of  public  works  construction.  Although  the  causes  of  the 
collapse  were  worldwide,  the  Democrats,  who  had  in  the  past  years 
claimed  credit  for  the  robust  health  of  the  economy,  were  now  held 
responsible  for  its  infirmity. 

Public  irritation  with  the  Democracy,  although  primarily  a response 
to  economic  distress,  was  heightened  by  events  in  Kansas.40  Douglas’ 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  provided  that,  when  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were 
admitted  to  statehood,  they  should  be  “received  into  the  Union,  with 
or  without  slavery,  as  their  Constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of 
their  admission.”  This  mischievous  act,  which  left  it  to  the  partisans 
of  slavery  and  its  opponents  to  decide  the  issue  between  them  but  said 
little  about  the  decision-making  procedure,  was  almost  an  open  invi- 
tation to  violence.  In  due  course,  a territorial  government  was  estab- 
lished for  Kansas  at  Lecompton  and  was  recognized  by  the  federal 
government.  Because  its  organizers  favored  slavery,  free-soilers  re- 
pudiated it  and  established  their  own  illegal  regime  at  Topeka.  Ad- 
herents of  each  waged  open  warfare  against  the  other  and  confounded 
the  efforts  of  three  successive  territorial  governors  to  resolve  the 
struggle.  Here  matters  stood  when  Buchanan  took  the  inaugural  oath. 

Public  expectations  that  the  new  administration  would  bring  order 
and  statehood  to  Kansas  ran  high,  and  had,  indeed,  been  encouraged 
by  the  Democrats  during  the  presidential  campaign.  In  Robert  J. 
Walker,  Buchanan  appointed  a territorial  governor  of  national  repu- 
tation and,  through  him,  established  procedures  for  the  registration 
of  voters  and  the  election  of  delegates  to  a constitutional  convention. 
Free-soilers  boycotted  both  the  registration  and  the  election,  however, 
with  the  result  that  pro-slavery  forces,  although  in  the  minority,  ob- 
tained control  of  the  convention  through  entirely  legal  procedures. 
The  convention  framed  a constitution  but  decided  to  submit  to 
popular  decision  only  alternative  clauses  defining  the  future  of  slavery 
within  Kansas.  Once  again  the  free-soilers  stayed  home,  and  the 
pro-slavery  proposal  won  easily.  Meanwhile  in  a separate  election  in 
which  free-soilers  participated,  a territorial  legislature  of  decidedly 
anti-slavery  sentiment  was  selected  and  promptly  conducted  its  own 
referendum  on  the  entire  constitution.  This  time  the  pro-slavery 
voters  boycotted  and  the  constitution  was  rejected  overwhelmingly. 

The  Kansas  situation  was  wildly  confusing,  made  all  the  more  so 
by  the  acrimonious  public  debate  on  what  had  occurred  and  what 
should  occur  in  the  future.  Douglas  denounced  the  proceedings  under 

40  Klein,  Buchanan,  pp.  286-312,  describes  the  unfolding  Kansas  drama.  See  also 
Nevins,  Ordeal  of  the  Union,  11,  301-46,  408-50,  471-86;  Nevins,  The  Emergence  of 
Lincoln  (2  vols.,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1950)  , I,  148-75,  229-304. 
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which  the  Lecompton  constitution  had  been  drafted  as  a betrayal  of 
popular  sovereignty,  while  others  upheld  those  same  procedures  and 
condemned  the  anti-slavery  forces  as  troublemakers.  Buchanan,  al- 
though he  undoubtedly  preferred  a free  Kansas,  concluded  that  the 
Lecompton  constitution  had  been  legally  executed,  and  that  he  could 
not  set  aside  the  legal  rights  of  those  who  had  participated  in  its 
formulation  to  accommodate  the  wishes  of  those  who  had  refused  to 
do  so.  By  early  1858,  therefore,  he  committed  his  administration  to  the 
position  that  Congress  must  approve  the  Lecompton  constitution  as 
submitted.  Just  a year  earlier,  William  F.  Packer  had  written  to  him, 
“Our  people  confidently  expect  that  your  administration  will  see  that 
equal  and  exact  justice  shall  be  done  to  all  the  parties— the  free-state 
as  well  as  the  pro-slavery  men— and  they  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  that.  . . . Let  the  conduct  of  the  public  agents  in  Kansas 
not  only  be  right,  but  let  it  appear  to  be  right.”*1  To  many  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Packer  among  them,  neither  the  Lecompton  constitution  nor 
those  who  framed  it  measured  up  to  those  standards. 

As  national  developments  threatened  the  popularity  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Democracy,  events  within  the  State  undermined  its  capacity 
to  fight  back.  Chief  among  these  were  the  sale  of  the  public  works— 
the  canal  system— and  the  increasingly  bitter  factional  quarrels  within 
the  party. 

From  its  inception  in  1825,  the  State-owned  canal  system,  which 
eventually  extended  more  than  nine  hundred  miles,  was  the  center 
of  controversy.  Costs  of  construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  far 
exceeded  revenues,  and  as  the  State  was  compelled  to  bear  the  burden 
of  heavy  annual  deficits,  it  was  a continual  drain  on  the  treasury.  A 
generation  of  commissioners  and  their  subordinates  had  hired,  fired, 
and  “colonized”  workers,  purchased  materials  and  services,  and  under- 
taken repair  projects  with  an  eye  more  to  the  political  than  to  the 
economic  consequences  of  their  actions.  The  canals,  wrote  A.  K. 
McClure,  “had  become  a running  sore  of  corruption,  including  po- 
litical debauchery  and  the  systematic  plunder  of  the  Treasury.”42  As 
long  as  the  canals  could  be  presented  as  performing  a vital  function, 
however,  their  shortcomings  were  explained  away.  It  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Pittsburgh  which  rendered 
the  canal  system  obsolete  and  sealed  its  doom.  In  1855  an  unsuccessful 
effort  was  made  to  sell  the  system.  Two  years  later,  when  no  other 
buyer  appeared,  the  Main  Line  was  sold  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
for  S7, 500, 000.  A further  provision  of  the  sale  rescinding  a discrim- 

11  Armor,  Lives  of  the  Governors,  p.  443. 

13  McClure,  Notes,  I,  223. 
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inatory  tonnage  tax  and  granting  to  the  road  perpetual  tax  immunity 
in  return  for  an  added  $1,500,000  was  voided  by  the  courts.43  In  1858 
the  remaining  sections  of  the  canal  system  passed  to  the  Sunbury  and 
Erie  Railroad  for  $3,500,000. 

These  transactions  had  their  critics.  Although  most  Pittsburghers 
favored  the  sale,  many  hoped  that  buyers  could  be  found  who  would 
somehow  keep  the  canal  operating.  They  resented  the  sale  to  a cor- 
poration whose  interests  were  best  served  by  shutting  the  system 
down.44  Isolated  Democratic  politicians,  in  1857,  sought  to  make  po- 
litical capital  of  the  sale  by  sloganeering  "Packer  and  Repeal"  and 
“Wilmot  and  Sale.”43  Nonetheless,  the  issue  was  not  a partisan  one  for 
Bigler  had  earlier  urged  the  sale,  and  Democrats  in  the  legislature 
supported  the  necessary  legislation  in  1855,  in  1857,  and  again  in  1858. 
Vet,  the  public  works  had  been  a political  asset  primarily  to  the 
Democrats.  They  had  nearly  always  possessed  a majority  on  the  canal 
commission  and  had  used  it  repeatedly  to  maximum  political  ad- 
vantage. In  1858  that  advantage  was  no  more. 

From  Philadelphia,  John  Wien  Forney  observed  political  events 
in  State  and  nation  with  mounting  frustration.  When  all  else  failed, 
Jeremiah  Black  had  spearheaded  an  administration  attempt  to  restore 
him  to  his  old  post  as  editor  of  The  Pennsylvanian.  Even  this  came 
to  naught,  however,  and  Forney  resolved  to  establish  his  own  news- 
paper, the  Press,  which  made  its  appearance  in  August,  1857,  and 
staunchly  supported  Packer  in  the  fall  election.46 

Yet  Forney’s  seeming  orthodoxy  was  more  apparent  than  real.  For 
months  he  had  nursed  tangled  feelings  of  mortification  at  his  fall 
from  power,  resentment  against  Buchanan,  and  bitterness  toward  those 
southern  Democrats  who  had  thwarted  his  ambitions.  Added  to  this 
was  the  realization,  which  dawned  gradually,  that  only  through  a 
change  in  party  leadership  could  he  ever  hope  to  restore  his  fortunes. 
At  the  same  time,  Buchanan’s  widely-known  decision  to  retire  after  a 
single  presidential  term  insured  some  changes  and  encouraged  factional 
maneuvering  within  the  Democracy.  In  all  of  this  Forney  saw  his 
opportunity.  Fie  resolved  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  those  chal- 
lenging Buchaneer  leadership  within  the  State  party,  and  by  so  doing 
to  secure  a voice  in  the  presidential  politics  of  1860.  Therefore, 
when  the  Kansas  debate  heated  up,  Forney,  in  the  Press,  took  open 
ground  against  the  administration  and  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 

43  Hartz,  Economic  Policy,  pp.  267-69. 

44  Holt,  Forging  A Majority , p.  231. 

45  Hartz,  Economic  Policy,  p.  165. 

48  Keystone  (Harrisburg),  August  5,  1857. 
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anti-Lecompton  Democrats.47  Governor  Packer,  perhaps  reflecting  his 
Quaker  antecedents,  joined  him  and  gave  the  movement  a significant 
boost,  deprived  administration  Democrats  of  the  State  patronage,  and 
arrayed  State  officeholders  against  their  federal  counterparts.48 

The  Pennsylvania  Democracy  met  in  State  convention  in  Harrisburg 
in  early  March.  Through  Herculean  efforts,  Buchanan's  supporters 
were  able  to  control  the  convention  and  dominate  its  proceedings. 
They  pushed  through  a ringing  endorsement  of  the  administration’s 
Kansas  policy,  acknowledged  Packer’s  ability  and  experience  while 
maintaining  a studied  silence  with  regard  to  his  conduct,  and  nom- 
inated a State  ticket  headed  by  William  A.  Porter,  son  of  the  former 
Governor,  for  the  Supreme  Court.49 

Both  before  and  after  the  State  convention,  Forney  labored  feverishly 
to  discredit  any  appearances  of  party  unity.  He  prodded  unhappy 
Democrats  into  opposition,  promoted  pro-Douglas  mass  meetings,  and 
converted  the  Press  into  an  instrument  of  scathing  criticism  of  the 
administration  while  insisting,  simultaneously,  that  it  was  the  au- 
thentic voice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy.  In  May,  Philadelphia’s 
incumbent  Democratic  mayor,  Richard  Vaux,  was  defeated  for  re- 
election  by  Alexander  Henry,  a former  Whig  of  nativist  hue  and 
candidate  of  the  Republican-American  coalition  organized  as  the  Peo- 
ple's party.90  Although  local  issues  dominated  the  campaign  and  de- 
termined its  outcome,  Forney  insisted  that  it  constituted  a repudiation 
of  the  national  administration.’1  When  the  Buchanan  press  demurred, 
he  replied  tartly: 

The  man  who  would  undertake  to  prove  that  Chestnut 
street  did  not  extend  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill, 
would  be  voted  a lunatic:  and  yet  such  a man  would  not  be 
more  insane  than  am  other  who  undertook  to  prove  that 
Lecompton  was  not  the  controlling  element  in  our  late  city 
election."'2 


47  Klein,  Buchanan,  p p . g s I -82.  Democratic  newspapers  quickly  denied  that  Forney 
spoke,  any  longer,  for  the  party,  while  Republican  sheets  quoted  him  extensively. 
Keystone  (Harrisburg)  . \ pri  1 7.  IK  .VS;  Pittsburgh  Gazette.  May  2,  7,  12,  1858. 

'*  To  Pennsylvania's  senior  Senator.  James  Campbell  reported:  "Governor  Packer 
and  his  whole  Cabinet  are  openly  out  against  the  President's  policy.  ...  It  is  not  an 
armed  neutrality;  it  is  an  open  active  opposition."  He  added  that  it  included  many 
disappointed  office  seekers.  Campbell  to  Bigler,  February  15,  1858,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP. 

“> Bedford  Gazette.  March  12,  1858. 

"The  vote  was  Henry  -3.8,771.  Vaux— 29.068.  The  mayoral  results,  and  those  of 
the  other  city-wide  races,  all  of  which  were  also  won  by  People’s  party  candidates, 
are  reported.  In  ward,  in  Philadelphia  Saturday  Bulletin,  May  15,  1858. 

Brewster  to  Buchanan,  Mas  7,  1858.  Buchanan  MSS.,  HSP;  Pittsburgh  Gazette, 
May  7.  1858. 

- Quoted  in  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  May  12,  1858. 
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Buchanan’s  ancient  enemy,  George  M.  Dallas,  observed  the  growth 
of  Democratic  factionalism  with  a professional  eye,  and  confided  a 
shrewd  judgment  to  his  diary.  “How  strange  and  sudden!”  he  wrote. 
“Forney,  Walker  and  Douglass  [mc],  one  year  ago  his  foremost,  ablest, 
and  loudest  champions,  now  fiercest  in  opposition  to  Buchanan.  Here 
is  a nucleus  around  which  will  collect  all  the  discontented  and  dis- 
appointed, the  displaced  and  the  unplaced.”  And  yet,  he  continued, 
“The  whole  bladder  or  bubble  may  burst  if  the  voters  in  Kansas  simply 
reject  the  Pro-Slavery  clause.  The  more  I reflect  upon  the  point  at 
issue,”  he  concluded,  “the  deeper  becomes  my  conviction  that  the 
course  finally  taken  by  the  President  is  the  Constitutional  and  Correct 
one.”53 

Republicans  proceeded  cautiously  in  preparing  for  the  elections  of 
1858.  Their  experience  the  previous  fall  had  impressed  upon  them 
the  disadvantages  of  narrowly  partisan  and  exclusively  anti-slavery 
appeals,  and  they  were  determined  not  to  permit  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, through  miscalculation,  to  slip  through  their  fingers.  In  Feb- 
ruary, Thad  Stevens  and  several  other  Republican  leaders  met  with 
representatives  of  the  Whig  and  American  factions  to  take  stock  of 
the  situation.54  They  agreed  to  continue  their  attacks  on  the  Democ- 
racy but  to  postpone  decisions  on  a State  convention  for  a few  months 
until  the  political  picture  cleared. 

By  spring,  the  English  Bill— a compromise  measure  which  provided 
for  a referendum  in  Kansas  on  statehood  under  the  Lecompton  consti- 
tution-had passed  the  Congress  and  been  signed  into  law  by  Buchanan. 
Despite  some  criticism  of  its  terms,  it  did  terminate  a long  and  acri- 
monious Congressional  struggle  which  had,  for  so  long,  fixed  public 
attention  upon  “the  Kansas  question.”  Its  passage  helped  to  shape 
the  tactics  of  the  foes  of  the  Democracy. 

When  an  opposition  State  convention  finally  did  convene  on  July  14, 
it  did  so  in  response  not  to  a Republican  but  to  a Union  call  directed 
to  all  administration  opponents.55  At  the  suggestion  of  the  editor  of 
the  North  American,  Morton  McMichael,  the  title,  the  People’s  party, 
was  adopted  to  underscore  the  character  of  the  movement  as  a coalition 
of  “the  free  men  of  Pennsylvania  who  are  opposed  to  the  leading 
measures  of  the  National  Administration.”56  A.  H.  Reeder,  former 

°'1  MS.  diary  of  George  M.  Dallas,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library,  entry  of 
January  9,  1858. 

54  Geary,  Third  Parties  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  220. 

"Pittsburgh  Gazette,  July  17,  1858,  reports  the  proceedings  and  reprints  the 
resolutions  of  the  convention. 

60  The  party  is  so  described  in  the  preamble  to  its  resolution.  McMichael’s  role  is 
related  in  McClure,  Notes,  I,  342. 
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governor  of  the  Kansas  Territory,  was  chosen  to  preside,  and  among 
the  other  officers  of  the  convention  were  representatives  of  every  op- 
position group  within  the  State.57  The  ticket  and  platform  continued 
tlvc  same  broad  appeal.  Former  Free -Soil  Democrat  John  M.  Read  was 
nominated  lor  Supreme  Court  judge  and  ex-Know-Nothing  William  E. 
Frazer  for  canal  commissioner,  an  office  soon  to  be  abolished.  Reso- 
lutions endorsed  Cameron  and  all  anti-Lecompton  congressmen  and 
condemned  the  administration’s  “Kansas  policy,”  its  "reckless  and 
profligate  extravagance,”  and  its  "entire  disregard  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  country.”  Others  urged  "that  the  revenue 
necessary  for  a judicious  and  economical  administration  of  govern- 
ment ...  be  raised  by  the  imposition  of  duties  on  foreign  imports,” 
that  proper  laws  be  enacted  “to  protect  us  from  the  introduction  of 
foreign  criminals  in  our  midst,”  and  that  regulations  be  adopted  to 
prevent  naturalization  and  ballot  box  frauds  upon  which  the  previous 
successes  of  the  Democracy  were  alleged  to  rest. 

I he  Republicans,  in  People’s  clothing,  waged  a skillful  campaign 
in  1858.  They  continued  to  press  the  Lecompton  issue  and  gleefully 
reprinted  the  speeches  and  editorial  sallies  of  Forney  against  his  former 
chief.58  With  increasing  frequency,  however,  they  sounded  the  eco- 
nomic note,  asserting  that  Democratic  corruption,  extravagance,  and 
free-trade  policies  were  the  causes  of  hard  times.50  In  addition,  they 
demonstrated  an  impressive  ability  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Read- 
ing, and  elsewhere  to  turn  local  issues  to  their  advantage.  The  Demo- 
crats, led  by  Philadelphia  Port  Collector  Joseph  B.  Baker,  waged  a 
desperate  battle  in  which  they  brought  to  bear  all  of  the  national 
patronage  and  influence  that  they  could  muster.  Hoping  to  split  the 
opposing  coalition,  Baker  tried  to  revive  the  moribund  American  party 
with  a massive  injection  of  money.60  Democratic  newspapers  protested 
that,  like  their  adversaries,  they  supported  protection  but  that,  unlike 
them,  they  did  not  support  equality  between  the  races. 

On  October  13,  Pennsylvania’s  voters  dealt  the  Democracy  a stun- 
ning blow.61  In  State-wide  races,  Read  and  Frazer  defeated  their 
Cameron  to  .Seward.  Juts  15.  1858.  Seward  MSS..  I R. 

' Pt  nnsyh’nnia  / 'rlegrafjh  • I lart  isburg) . September  22,  1858,  c.g.,  ran  a Forney 
speech  on  p 1 and  printed  2,000  extra  copies  of  the  issue,  explaining  that  it  was 
following  the  practice  of  "Republican  papers"  throughout  the  State.  See  also  the 
issues  of  September  20  and  October  0. 

'"'Ibid.,  October  0.  1858:  Pittsburgh  (,azrlir.  September  7,  October  12,  1858. 

""Baker  to  Bigler.  August  10,  1858,  Bigler  MSS.,  I1SI’. 

01  Ziegler,  Manual,  pp.  515  hi;  Pittsburgh  Gazrttr,  October  15,  22,  25,  1858.  State- 
wide returns  wen  : Supreme  Court  Judge— Read  (People's  party) —198,1  16,  Porter 
Democrat  t 171.130;  ( anal  Commissioner— Frazer  i People's  parly) —196,626,  Frost 
(Democrat)  —170,336. 
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Democratic  opponents  by  over  twenty-six  thousand  votes  just  one  year 
after  Packer’s  landslide  victory  over  David  Wilmot.  In  the  State  Senate, 
the  Democratic  majority  was  reduced  to  a single  vote  while,  in  the 
House,  the  opposition  took  firm  control,  winning  just  over  two-thirds 
of  the  seats. 

Of  greater  significance  nationally  was  the  outcome  of  the  twenty-five 
United  States  Congressional  races.  Here,  the  Democrats,  fifteen  in 
number  in  the  previous  Congress,  were  pruned  to  four.  Of  these  John 
Hickman,  of  West  Chester,  and  William  Montgomery,  of  Washington, 
had  broken  with  the  national  administration  and  opposed  the  Lecomp- 
ton  constitution.  The  new  Pennsylvania  delegation  would  include 
only  two  Buchanan  Democrats,  Thomas  Florence,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
William  Dimmick,  of  Honesdale.  Across  the  State,  Democratic  in- 
cumbents who  had  won  election  by  substantial  majorities  just  two 
years  earlier  were  now  defeated  by  equally  wide  margins.  In  the 
rock-ribbed  Democratic  Eighth  District,  }.  Glancy  Jones,  seeking  a 
fifth  term,  was  defeated  by  nineteen  votes.  Buchanan  surveyed  the 
wreckage  from  his  vantage  point  in  Washington  and  commented 
ruefully  to  Harriet  Lane,  “we  have  met  the  enemy  in  Pennsylvania  & 
we  are  theirs.  This  I have  anticipated  for  three  months,  & was  not 
taken  by  surprise  except  as  to  the  extent  of  our  defeat.  ...  It  is  so 
great  that  it  is  almost  absurd.”62 

Despite  a tendency  among  some  historians  to  regard  the  election 
as  a referendum  on  Buchanan’s  Kansas  policy,  in  Pennsylvania  at  least, 
this  was  not  the  case.63  The  People’s  party  platform  gave  greatest 
prominence  to  economic  issues  and  those  views— the  depressed  state  of 
business,  unemployment,  and  the  imperative  need  for  increased  tariff 
protection— remained  central  to  the  opposition’s  appeals  in  subsequent 
months.  In  Berks  County,  for  example,  John  Schwartz,  a wealthy  iron- 
master, based  his  successful  campaign  against  Glancy  Jones  squarely 
upon  Jones’s  opposition  to  protection  and  his  advocacy  of  a tariff  for 
revenue  only.  64  In  neighboring  Schuylkill  County,  People’s  party  can- 
didate James  H.  Campbell  received  the  vigorous  editorial  support  of 
the  Miners’  Journal,  which  cast  its  appeals  in  economic  terms  and 
scarcely  alluded  to  Lecompton.63  State-wide,  the  Democrats  actually 

02  Buchanan  to  Harriet  Lane,  October  15,  1858,  Moore,  Works,  X,  229-30.  Buchanan 
to  David  R.  Porter,  October  12,  1858,  Porter  MSS.,  HSP,  is  one  of  several  pre-election 
letters  predicting  “a  disastrous  defeat.” 

63  "Above  all,”  wrote  Allan  Nevins,  for  example,  “the  election  was  an  emphatic 
Northern  condemnation  of  the  Administration’s  policy  in  trying  to  jam  Lecompton 
through  Congress  and  crush  Douglas.  . . .”  Emergence  of  Lincoln,  I,  408. 

“Jones,  Life  of  /.  Glancy  tones,  II,  80. 

85  Miners’  Journal  (Pottsville)  , September  11,  16,  18,  23,  October  2,  9,  16,  1858. 
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held  their  own  or  improved  their  position  in  several  counties  along 
the  Northern  I ier  and  in  the  west,  but  slumped  badly  in  the  industrial 
counties  of  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  valleys.  Hard  times  had,  in 
fact,  precipitated  a workingman's  revolt  against  the  Democratic  party 
reminiscent  of  1818.  I his  overshadowed  the  Kansas  issue  and,  com- 
bined with  the  debilitating  effect  of  factional  strive,  prosed  decisive. 

I he  1858  contest  rendered  irrevocable  the  break  between  the  Packer- 
I orney  faction  and  the  State  Democracy.  The  disappointment  of  regu- 
lar Democrats  with  the  election  outcome  gradually  gave  way  to  a 
resolve  that  the  rebels  and  their  leaders  would  not  go  unpunished,  and 
the  State  Democratic  (.onvention  of  March.  1859.  became  the  instru- 
ment through  which  revenge  was  exacted.  The  convention,  with  a large 
number  of  federal  officeholders  among  the  delegates,  was  securely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Buchaneers.  As  1859  was  an  off-election  year  and  the 
only  State-wide  races  were  those  for  auditor  general  and  surveyor 
general,  the  convention  quickly  disposed  of  the  nominating  task  by 
choosing  \\  right,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  former  post  and  incumbent 
John  Rowe  for  the  latter.'1’  1 hen,  amid  bitter  anti-Packer  speeches,  the 
resolutions  committee  reported  a platform  which  endorsed  Buchanan, 
Bigler,  and  the  administration’s  Kansas  policy.  Proposed  amendments 
complimentarv  to  Packer  were  shouted  down  and  the  committee  re- 
port adopted.  I he  proceedings,  reported  The  Pennsylvanian  gleefully, 
were  a "crushing  rebuke'  to  the  Governor  and  a repudiation,  by  his 
own  people,  of  his  course.  Elsewhere  across  the  State,  administration 
newspapers  took  up  the  same  refrain. 07 

In  response,  Packer  and  Forms  got  up  a Democratic  States  Rights 
Convention  which  met  in  mid-April.88  It  consisted  largely  of  State 
assemblymen,  executive  appointees,  nascent  Republicans,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  and  contained  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred delegates.  High  points  of  the  proceedings  were  a John  Hickman 
speech  which  excoriated  Buchanan  and  extolled  Packer,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a Forncv -authored  set  of  resolutions  repudiating  the  candidates 
and  platform  of  the  March  convention  and  lauding  Douglas  and 
Packer.  1 nwilling  to  undergo  a direct  test  of  strength  with  the  regular 
Democrats,  however,  the  convention  stopped  short  of  naming  its  own 
ticket.  As  a practical  matter,  tin's  decision  delivered  the  convention’s 
support  to  the  opposition  nominees  even  though  they  had  not  yet  been 
chosen. 

m Pittsburgh  Gazette,  March  IS,  19,  1839. 

”T  / hid . . March  19.  21.  l s‘,9. 

*"  Ibid..  April  13,  16,  18.  1839,  reports  and  proceedings. 
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The  Republicans  and  their  allies  convened  in  Harrisburg  as  the 
People’s  party  on  June  8 in  an  atmosphere  of  self-confidence.  It  was 
clear  that  only  a major  blunder  could  deprive  the  party  of  an  October 
victory,  and  the  leadership  took  pains  to  avoid  one.  The  convention 
call  was  addressed  to  all  who  opposed  the  national  administration, 
and  the  platform  which  was  adopted  contained  something  for  every- 
body. Major  planks  denounced  Buchanan’s  “pro-slavery  policy,’’  ar- 
raigned the  administration  for  “conniving”  in  an  illicit  slave  trade, 
scored  the  “reckless  and  profligate  extravagance”  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  advocated  protection  and  a Homestead  Act.  Others 
deplored  ballot  box  and  naturalization  frauds  and  the  immigration  of 
“foreign  criminals”  to  America  and  endorsed  the  conduct  of  Cameron 
and  all  anti-administration  congressmen  irrespective  of  party.69  For 
auditor  general  the  convention  nominated  Thomas  E.  Cochran,  of 
York  County,  and  named  William  H.  Keim,  of  Berks,  for  surveyor 
general.  Keim  had  been  elected  earlier  to  Congress  to  complete  the 
term  of  Glancy  Jones,  who  had  resigned  to  accept  a diplomatic  mission 
following  his  defeat  the  previous  October. 

Predictably,  a united  opposition  defeated  a divided  Democracy  in 
1859  in  a lackluster  election  with  a light  voter  turnout.  Keim  and 
Cochran  carried  the  State  by  about  eighteen  thousand  votes,  and  the 
opposition  won  sixty-seven  seats  in  the  one  hundred-member  House 
and  a majority  in  the  State  Senate.70  Previously,  the  Democrats  had 
enjoyed  a one-vote  advantage  in  the  Senate.  However,  with  eleven 
seats  at  stake,  the  opposition  won  ten  and  a thumping  majority  of 
twenty-one  to  twelve.  In  the  new  State  legislature,  88  of  133  members 
would  come  from  the  opposition  ranks. 

In  1857,  in  a three-cornered  race,  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy 
elected  its  gubernatorial  candidate  in  a victory  of  landslide  propor- 
tions, but  saw  him  break  subsequently  with  the  national  leadership 
of  his  party.  In  1858,  in  the  midst  of  a depression,  a united  opposition 
reversed  the  verdict  and  inflicted  a stinging  defeat  upon  the  Democracy. 
The  following  year,  the  opposition  repeated  its  victory,  although  by 
a lesser  margin  despite  divisions  among  the  Democrats.  At  the  time, 
the  implications  of  these  three  elections  were  unclear.  In  retrospect, 
they  marked  the  emergence  of  an  organized  and  united  opposition, 

69  Ibid.,  June  9,  10,  11.  The  last  issue  cited  contains  the  official  proceedings, 
resolutions  and  a complete  delegate  list. 

70  Ibid.,  October  22.  24,  1859.  State-wide  returns  were:  Auditor  General— Cochran 
(People’s  party) —181,837;  Wright  (Democrat) —164,323;  Surveyor  General— Keim 
(People’s  party) —182,277;  Row  (Democrat) —163,877. 
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the  erosion  of  ihe  historic  Democratic  majority,  and,  thereby,  the  dawn 
of  a new  das  in  Pennsylvania  politics.  The  era  of  Democratic  dom- 
inance had  ended.  Whether  the  recent  show  of  strength  by  the  op- 
position was  only  transitory  or  presaged  the  formation  of  a new 
majority  was  unclear.  \s  1 8 j'J  drew  to  a close,  the  political  forecast  in 
Pennsylvania  could  only  be  described  as  uncertain. 


CHAPTER  IX 


The  Disruption  oj 
The  Democracy,  1 860 

In  nation  and  in  State,  almost  since  Buchanan’s  inauguration,  poli- 
ticians of  every  stripe  had  been  preoccupied  with  the  politics  of 
presidential  selection  in  1860.  This  preoccupation  had  influenced 
strategy  in  three  successive  Pennsylvania  elections  and  had  been  a 
factor  in  the  calculations  and  conduct  of  Packer,  Forney,  Cameron, 
and  virtually  every  leading  politico.  When  the  fateful  year  finally 
arrived,  the  parties  turned  with  relief  to  the  prospect  of  action  after 
so  long  a period  of  scheming  and  speculating. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  presidential  canvass  coincided,  for  the  first 
time  in  a dozen  years,  with  a gubernatorial  election.  Both  elections, 
and  the  preparations  which  preceded  them,  were  influenced  signifi- 
cantly by  occurrences  outside  of  the  State  in  late  1859  and  in  the  early 
months  of  1860.  Chief  among  these  were  the  Harpers  Ferry  raid  of 
John  Brown  and  its  aftermath,  the  disclosures  of  a House  committee 
allegedly  investigating  presidential  influence  in  Congressional  voting, 
Buchanan’s  veto  of  the  Homestead  Bill,  and  the  failure  of  tariff  re- 
vision. Each  of  these  developments  either  heated  up  an  ancient  issue 
or  created  a new  one,  and  for  the  most  part,  each  worked  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Democracy. 

On  the  night  of  October  16,  1859,  John  Brown  led  a tiny  band  of 
eighteen  blacks  and  whites,  including  three  of  his  own  sons,  into 
Harpers  Ferry,  Virginia,  and  seized  the  federal  arsenal  located  there.1 
Thirty-six  hours  later,  ten  of  his  followers,  including  two  sons,  lay 
dead  or  dying,  others  had  fled,  and  Brown,  with  five  companions,  was 
in  the  custody  of  federal  troops  under  the  command  of  Brevet-Colonel 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Brown  was  subsequently  tried  and  convicted  of  murder, 
of  inciting  rebellion,  and  of  treason  against  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  and,  in  Charlestown  on  December  2,  was  hanged.  Most  of 
his  surviving  companions  met  a like  fate. 

1 Nevins,  Emergence  of  Lincoln,  II,  70-98,  recounts  the  events  while  McClure, 
Notes,  I,  360-71,  offers  several  interesting  sidelights. 
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John  Brown's  raid  was  the  spark  that  ignited  the  slavery  controversy 
all  over  again,  and  it  burned  thereafter  with  a greater  intensity  than 
ever  before.  I cstimony  at  his  trial  revealed  that  Brown’s  purpose  had 
been  to  rally  runaway  slaves  to  his  standard,  to  arm  them,  and  to  lead 
them  in  a servile  war  of  liberation  against  the  South.  It  also  revealed 
that  several  highly  placed  northerners,  more  or  less  privy  to  Brown’s 
plans,  had  given  him  financial  support.  This  seemed  to  confirm  the 
view,  widely-held  in  the  South  although  erroneous,  that  most  north- 
erners willed  the  abolition  of  slavery  even  at  the  cost  of  race  warfare. 
At  the  same  time,  Brown’s  composure  during  the  trial,  his  serene 
acceptance  of  his  fate,  and  his  unflinching  condemnation  of  slavery 
on  religious  grounds  excited  the  admiration  of  many  northerners,  who, 
while  deploring  Brown’s  tactics,  viewed  his  “noble  cause”  with  in- 
creasing favor. 

Brown  had,  while  planning  his  raid,  resided  in  a Chambersburg 
boardinghouse.  Several  of  his  band  fled  into  Pennsylvania  following 
his  capture.  I wo  were  apprehended  at  separate  points  in  Franklin 
County,  and  others  were  spirited  north  across  the  State  on  the  under- 
ground railroad.  These  developments,  and  Pennsylvania’s  proximity 
to  Harpers  Ferry,  gave  to  John  Brown's  raid  a special  dimension  of 
interest  for  Pennsylvanians. 

A week  after  Brown's  execution  and  while  a paroxysm  of  emotion 
engulfed  the  nation,  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress  convened.  The  Senate, 
with  a Democratic  majority,  promptly  established  a committee  to 
investigate  the  Harpers  Ferry  raid,  but  with  an  eye  to  partisan  advan- 
tage.2 I he  House,  organized  by  a Republican-Douglas  Democratic 
coalition  after  a long  and  bitter  struggle,  reacted  predictably.  It 
created  its  own  committee  ostensibly  to  examine  whether  the  "White 
House  had  applied  improper  pressure  upon  congressmen  in  obtaining 
a majority  for  the  F.nglish  Bill,  and  placed  at  its  head  a personal  enemy 
of  Buchanan,  John  Covode,  of  western  Pennsylvania.3  Buchanan  was 
inclined  to  blame  the  whole  scheme  on  John  Wien  Forney,  recently 
elected  clerk  of  the  House. 

The  Covode  committee  devoted  the  entire  spring  of  1860  to  a 
freewheeling  investigation  of  the  seamier  side  of  politics,  a subject 
which  a parade  of  former  Buchaneers  headed  by  Forney  proved  eager 
to  discuss.  The  committee  learned  that  federal  construction  and  print- 
ing contracts  were  regularly  manipulated  for  political  advantage,  that 
the  ranks  of  federal  employees  were  deliberately  swelled  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  that  most  officeholders  devoted  a portion  and  a few 

3 Kevins.  Emergence  of  Lincoln,  II,  115;  Klein,  Buchanan,  pp.  338-40. 

1 Klein,  Buchanan,  pp.  338-40. 
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devoted  all  of  each  workday  to  party  chores.  The  committee,  as  one 
scholar  put  it,  “unearthed  practices  common  to  every  Administration 
since  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson.”4  Yet  the  opposition  circulated 
the  findings  widely,  charging  that  this  vast  executive  influence  had 
been  employed  consistently  on  behalf  of  slavery.  Many  in  the  North 
who  had  never  read  the  report  nevertheless  believed  the  worst. 

Also  distressing  to  many  outside  the  slave  states  was  the  outcome 
of  the  tariff  and  homestead  issues,  both  of  which  reached  a final  reso- 
lution in  June.  A moderately  protectionist  tariff  bill,  sponsored  by 
Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  passed  the  House  in  May  and  went  to 
the  Senate.  There,  both  Pennsylvania  senators  joined  opposition  mem- 
bers in  vigorously  urging  its  passage.5  However,  on  a party  vote,  the 
Senate  remanded  the  bill  to  committee,  thereby  killing  it  for  the  session 
at  least.  Bigler  was  one  of  only  two  Democrats  to  vote  against  the 
motion  to  postpone.  Nevertheless,  his  party— and  Buchanan’s— had 
cruelly  disappointed  the  hopes  of  many  Pennsylvanians.6 

Still  other  citizens  of  the  Keystone  State  were  dismayed  when,  on 
June  22,  Buchanan  vetoed  the  Homestead  Bill.7  Easy  access  by  farmers 
to  the  public  land  had  long  been  a popular  cause  among  Pennsyl- 
vanians, and  a native  son,  Galusha  Grow,  had  authored  a House  version 
of  the  rejected  bill.  However,  the  bill  had  been  revised  precisely  to 
draw  Buchanan’s  veto,  which  reflected  his  constitutional  scruples  and 
his  fear  that  the  measure  would  spark  a migratory  stampede  and  that 
‘‘Bleeding  Kansas”  would  be  re-enacted  across  the  West.  Nonetheless, 
the  President’s  action  was  cited  as  yet  another  proof  of  the  dominance, 
within  the  Democracy,  of  southern  interests. 

Linder  all  of  the  circumstances  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
which  met  in  Reading  on  February  29  was  surprisingly  harmonious.8 
With  popular  senator  William  H.  Welsh,  of  York  County,  in  the  chair, 
the  convention  decided  to  dispose  immediately  of  the  potentially  dis- 
ruptive question  of  selecting  the  State  delegation  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention.  Administration  Democrats,  although  in  the 


'Ibid.,  p.  339. 

•-’G.  G.  Westcott  to  Bigler,  February  12,  1859,  Bigler  MSS.,  HSP;  W.  H.  Jolly  to 
Cameron,  February  14,  1859,  Cameron  MSS..  FISDC,  are  typical  of  congratulatory 
letters  received  by  both  senators. 

0 Pennsylvania  Daily  Telegraph  (Harrisburg)  , September  27,  1860,  underscored 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  Democratic  Senate  which  killed  the  bill  after  favorable 
action  by  the  Republican  House. 

‘Johnstown  Tribune,  June  29,  1860,  concluded  that  “Free  Homes  for  Free  Men” 
had  become  an  exclusively  Republican  objective  and  that  voters  should  govern 
themselves  accordingly. 

8 Pittsburgh  Gazette,  March  2,  3,  1860;  Davis,  “Pennsylvania  Politics,”  pp.  72-82. 
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majority  at  the  convention,  declined  to  press  their  advantage  and  name 
the  delegation.  Instead,  they  supported  a formula  under  which  the 
convention  would  fill  four  at-large  seats  and  the  delegates  from  each 
of  the  twenty-five  Congressional  districts  would  select  two  additional 
members.  I his  insured  Douglas  Democrats  of  representation  within 
the  delegation.  I he  convention  then  named  retiring  State  Chairman 
Joseph  B.  Baker,  incumbent  Senator  William  Bigler,  anti-Lecompton 
Congressman  William  Montgomery,  and  John  L.  Dawson,  a defender 
of  the  Lecompton  constitution,  as  delegates-at-large.  The  delegation 
was  to  go  uninstructed  to  Charleston,  and  the  convention  pledged  its 
support  to  the  Charleston  nominee. 

For  the  gubernatorial  nomination,  a large  field  of  contenders  was 
headed  by  \\  illiam  H.  \\  itte,  Henry  D.  Foster,  Jacob  Fry,  John  L. 
Dawson,  and  Hendrick  B.  Wright.  When  Foster,  Dawson,  and  others 
declined  to  permit  their  names  to  go  before  the  convention,  Witte  led 
in  the  voting  through  three  ballots.  However,  as  he  was  unable  to 
muster  the  necessary  majority,  nominations  were  reopened  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  third  ballot.  When  Henry  D.  Foster’s  name  was  again 
introduced,  the  convention  nominated  him  by  acclamation.  The  action 
was  subsequentiv  ratified  by  a roll-call  vote.  Foster,  an  extremely 
popular  State  and  federal  legislator  from  Westmoreland  County,  was 
acceptable  to  everyone  and  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Republican 
State  Chairman,  the  strongest  candidate  whom  the  Democrats  could 
have  chosen. 

I lie  Reading  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  was  a masterpiece 
of  equivocation  and  of  compromise.0  After  endorsing  the  Cincinnati 
and  Baltimore  platforms  of  the  national  party,  it  expressed  strong 
unionist  sentiment,  and  deplored  slavery  agitation,  sectional  parties, 
and  State  acts  which  undermined  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Stressing  the 
role  of  the  judiciary  in  resolving  questions  concerning  the  status  of 
slavery  in  the  territories,  it  denied  to  Congress  any  authority  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject.  It  gave  party  approval  to  "the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  adequate  protection  to  coal,  iron,  wool  and  the  great  staples  of 
i he  country,”  and  pledged  party  support  to  Henry  D.  Foster  and  to 
the  nominee  of  the  Charleston  convention.  Finally,  the  platform,  with 
fine  impartiality,  extended  a general  endorsement  to  the  domestic 
and  foreign  policies  of  Buchanan  and  to  the  Stale  policies  of  Packer. 
It  especiallv  noted  "his  prompt  and  patriotic  action  in  delivering  to 
the  authorities  of  Virginia  the  fugitives  from  justice  who  participated 
in  the  Harpers  Ferry  outrage.” 


I he  platform  was  summarized  extensively  in  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  March  3,  1860. 
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Perhaps  it  was  the  evil  days  upon  which  the  Pennsylvania  Democ- 
racy had  fallen,  the  sobering  realization  that  Pennsylvania  would  be 
a critical  battleground  in  the  approaching  elections,  and  the  interest 
of  both  Administration  and  Douglas  Democrats  in  a united  State 
party  that  promoted  the  new  spirit  of  sweet  reasonableness  at  Reading. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  Reading  convention  provided  a basis  for 
co-operation  within  the  party,  and  through  co-operation  the  hope  of 
victory  in  the  upcoming  canvass. 

The  success  of  the  Reading  convention  was  clue  to  the  decision  to 
exclude  the  presidential  question  and  all  that  it  implied  from  the 
proceedings,  and  to  compromise  all  issues  which  might  serve  as  a 
pretext  for  introducing  it.  That  decision  left  each  Democrat  free  to 
support  whomever  he  chose  for  the  nomination  and  to  promote  him 
as  vigorously  as  he  wished  until  the  national  convention.  It  was  hoped, 
therefore,  that  when  the  nominee  was  finally  selected,  all  Pennsylvania 
Democrats  would  acquiesce  in  the  choice  of  the  majority  and  support 
the  entire  party  ticket.  Given  the  depth  of  the  fissures  within  the  State 
party,  this  was  a reasonable  strategy.  Ultimately,  however,  its  success 
depended  upon  the  ability  of  the  national  nominating  apparatus  to 
function  as  programmed.  When  that  apparatus  sputtered  and  misfired 
in  Charleston  and,  subsequently,  collapsed  spectacularly  in  Baltimore, 
it  doomed  the  efforts  of  the  Reading  convention. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  opened  at  Institute  Hall  in 
Charleston  on  April  23. 10  For  a full  week  the  delegates  debated,  orated, 
cursed,  and  blustered  over  credentials,  procedures,  resolutions,  and 
personal  affronts— real  and  imagined.  However,  the  gut  issue,  wrote 
newspaperman  Murat  Halstead,  was  Douglas:  “Every  delegate  was 
for  or  against  him.  Every  motion  meant  to  nominate  or  not  nominate 
him.  Every  parliamentary  war  was  pro  or  con  Douglas.”* 11  On  the 
seventh  day,  in  the  midst  of  a tumultous  struggle  over  the  platform, 
the  Alabama  delegation  bolted  the  convention,  followed  by  those  of 
several  of  the  other  slave  states.  The  convention  then  staggered  on 
through  three  more  days  and  fifty-seven  inconclusive  ballots  and  finally 
voted  to  adjourn  and  to  reassemble  in  Baltimore  on  June  18.  The 
Democratic  party  in  each  State  was  urged  to  fill  all  vacancies  within 
its  delegation  before  the  convention  reassembled. 

The  Baltimore  convention  proved  no  more  cohesive  than  its  pred- 

w The  Charleston  convention  was  reported  in  detail  in  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  April 
26,  27,  30,  May  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  in  William  B.  Hesseltine,  ed.,  Three  Against 
Lincoln:  Murat  Halstead  Reports  the  Caucuses  of  1860  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana 
State  University  Press,  1960)  . pp.  3-110. 

11  Hesseltine,  ed.,  Three  Against  Lincoln,  p.  3. 
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eccssor,  and  on  the  fifth  day,  it  too  split  wide  open.12  As  a result,  the 
Don, "la sites,  left  in  control  of  the  rump  convention,  nominated  their 
favorite,  while  the  seceders,  meeting  elsewhere,  named  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge as  theii  champion.  The  disruption  of  the  national  party  was 
complete. 

Pennsylvania  Democrats  acted,  in  the  national  conclaves  of  their 
party,  consistent  with  the  Reading  strategy.  At  Baltimore,  the  ma- 
jority urged  a simple  reaffirmation  of  the  Cincinnati  platform  of  1856 
as  an  escape  from  the  platform  deadlock.  When  it  became  clear  that 
some  new  formula  was  required,  Bigler  labored  with  greater  diligence 
than  many  to  find  a universally  acceptable  one,  but  to  no  avail.  After 
the  southern  bolt,  most  of  the  Pennsvlvanians,  continuing;  to  cling;  to 
the  middle  ground,  backed  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  or  some  other 
compromise  candidate  for  the  nomination.  The  steadfast  refusal  of 
the  majority  to  support  Douglas  was  a major  factor  in  his  failure  to 
gain  the  nomination  in  Charleston.  Later  at  Baltimore,  most  con- 
tinued to  seek  a compromise  candidate,  and  only  a minority  voted  for 
Douglas  nomination.  Similarly,  of  twelve  Pennsylvanians  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  “Baltimore  Seceders’  Convention"  (which  also  claimed 
to  be  the  regular  assembly  of  the  party)  , only  four  voted  for  Breckin- 
ridge. 1 he  other  eight  abstained,  presumably  because  they  preferred 
a less  distinctly  southern  nominee.  In  brief,  the  majority  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  had,  in  Charleston  and  in  Baltimore,  groped 
for  that  compromise  platform  and  candidate  which  .alone  could  pre- 
serve the  fragile  unity  of  the  State  party— and  they  failed. 

I he  Reading  convention  had.  amid  its  other  actions,  named  a full 
date  of  presidential  electors,  pledging  them  and  the  convention  dele- 
gates to  support  “the  Charleston  nominee"  of  the  party.  There  was, 
of  course,  no  Charleston  nominee,  and  while  the  intent  of  the  plank 
was  to  pledge  the  vote  of  the  electors  to  the  regular  nominee  of  the 
party,  both  Douglas  and  Breckinridge  claimed  that  distinction.  Con- 
sequents, for  whom  and  for  what  the  slate  stood  was  unclear. 

1 hi  (tils  1.  Democratic  State  Chairman  William  H.  Welsh  convened 
a meeting  of  the  State  Executive  Committee  at  Merchants’  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia  to  resolve  the  ambiguity.12  Of  the  sixty  members  present, 
twenty-one  were  avowed  supporters  of  "the  Little  Giant.”  Resolutions 
s\  < rc  formulated  urging  all  Democrats  to  support  the  Reading  electoral 
ticket  with  the  understanding  that,  should  it  win  and  should  either 

3 l"r  details  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  including  the  "Seceders'  Convention,” 
see  Pittsburgh  Gazelle.  June  19.  20.  21.  22.  23.  25,  I860,  and  Hesseltine,  ed..  Three 
Against  Lincoln,  pp.  185-278. 

1:1  Pittsburgh  Gazelle,  July  3.  I860. 
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Breckinridge  or  Douglas  stand  to  be  elected  with  the  Pennsylvania 
vote,  he  should  receive  it.  Otherwise,  the  electors  were  free  to  vote 
as  circumstances  and  their  own  preferences  dictated.  Despite  the  ve- 
hement opposition  of  most  of  the  Douglasites  the  proposal  passed, 
forty-five  to  fifteen,  and  establshed  a basis  for  Democratic  fusion.  The 
committee  agreed  to  meet  again  in  Cresson  on  August  9 to  take  further 
stock  of  the  situation. 

John  Wien  Forney  still  wore  the  Douglas  livery  in  1860,  but  he 
stood,  in  reality,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Republican  party  and  was 
soon  to  pass  within.  His  conduct  throughout  the  campaign  perpetuated 
division  within  the  Democracy  and  enhanced  Republican  prospects. 
On  the  eve  of  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  he  threw  editorial  salt  into 
the  party’s  wounds  by  declaring  that  Douglas  men  would  support  no 
electoral  ticket  “soiled  with  disunion.”14  Later,  he  denounced  the 
committee  proceedings  and  rejected  their  proposals.  Scorning  efforts 
to  unite  Douglasites  and  “Secessionists,”  he  urged  the  former  to  guard 
their  independence.15 

Although  the  friends  of  Douglas  claimed  that  their  champion  was 
the  regular  nominee  of  the  national  party,  they,  themselves,  were  at 
odds  with  the  regular  party  machinery  of  their  own  State.  In  order  to 
establish  an  organization  and  act  officially  on  the  Philadelphia  pro- 
posals, they  assembled  a Douglas  State  convention  in  Harrisburg  on 
July  26. 16  The  call  came,  not  from  any  State  party  official  but  from 
R.  J.  Haldeman,  of  Harrisburg,  a member  of  the  National  (Douglas) 
Democratic  Committee.  Few  prominent  Democrats  attended,  with  the 
exception  of  ex-Congressman  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  who  presided,  and 
ex-Mayor  of  Philadelphia  Richard  Vaux,  named  chairman  of  the  reso- 
lutions committee.  The  convention  empowered  Wright  to  name  a 
Douglas  State  committee,  but  avoided  an  irreversible  break  with  the 
State  party.  Instead,  it  adopted  the  Reading  platform  and  urged  the 
Democratic  State  Committee,  at  its  Cresson  meeting,  to  withdraw  its 
Philadelphia  instructions,  to  obtain  pledges  binding  the  Reading  elec- 
tors to  support  “the  regularly  nominated  Democratic  candidates,”  and 
to  replace  those  unwilling  to  be  so  bound.  If  the  committee  refused, 
another  Douglas  State  convention  would  be  called  to  name  a separate 
Douglas  electoral  ticket. 

At  the  Cresson  meeting,  the  State  committee  made  a genune  effort 
to  find  a basis  of  co-operation  with  the  Douglas  men.17  It  rescinded 

14  Quoted  in  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  July  2,  1860. 

15  Ibid.,  July  4,  1860. 

13  Johnstown  Tribune,  August  3,  1860;  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  July  19,  26,  1860. 

17  Johnstown  Trib.une,  August  17,  1860;  Davis,  “Pennsylvania  Politics,’’  pp.  111-12. 
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the  Philadelphia  action  and  revised  the  Reading  ticket  to  enable  voters, 
''■hen  casting  it,  to  vote  simultaneously  for  either  Douglas  or  Breckin: 
ridge  for  delegate-at-large.  It  further  provided  that  if  the  ticket  was 
victorious,  the  candidate  with  the  majority  vote  should  receive  the 
entire  electoral  vote  of  Pennsylvania,  unless  the  minority  candidate 
could,  with  Pennsylvania’s  vote,  be  elected  president,  in  which  case 
he  should  receive  it.  Although  some  Douglasites  approved  the  com- 
promise, the  Forney-Haldeman-Wright  faction  did  not,  and,  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  the  Wright-appointed  Douglas  State  committee  named  a 
straight-out  Douglas  ticket.1'  In  October,  after  the  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion, both  committees,  repudiating  all  other  arrangements,  agreed 
belatedly  to  support  the  original  Reading  ticket.  However,  Forney 
continued  to  dissent  and,  in  the  Press,  printed  the  straight-out  Douglas 
ticket  in  such  a manner  that  it  could  be  clipped  and  cast  as  a ballot 
on  election  day. 10  Thus,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Democratic  fusion 
remained  imperfect  and  had  been  achieved  only  after  the  factional 
quarrel  had  taken  its  full  toll. 

Democrats,  as  the)  lamented  the  persistent  division  within  their 
party,  may  have  derived  some  solace  from  the  fact  that  their  opponents 
suffered  under  a similar  affliction.  Past  successes  of  the  Republican 
party  and  brightening  prospects  in  1860  initiated  a leadership  struggle 
within  the  ranks.  The  contest  was  primarily  one  between  two  strong 
personalities,  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin  and  Simon  Cameron.  However, 
Curtin  drew  much  of  his  support  from  former  Whigs,  and  Cameron 
from  former  Democrats.  Both  men  opposed  slavery  extension  and 
supported  protection,  but  Curtin  was  associated  primarily  with  the 
former  and  Cameron  with  the  latter  issue.  F.ach  numbered  among  his 
chief  lieutenants  men  of  Know-Nothing  antecedents.  Both  were  de- 
termined to  master  the  Republican  party  in  Pennsylvania,  and  their 
mutually  exclusive  ambitions  clashed  openly  at  their  party’s  State 
convention  in  I860. 

Fhe  Republican  State  Convention  opened  in  Harrisburg  on  Wash- 
ington s birthday  to  select  the  party’s  candidate  for  governor,  to  pro- 
vide for  its  national  convention  delegation,  and  to  adopt  a platform.20 
Former  Governor  James  Pollock  was  elected  permanent  chairman.  As 
Cameron  was  an  announced  candidate  for  his  party's  presidential 
nomination,  while  Curtin  actively  sought  the  gubernatorial  nomina- 
tion, the  convention  deliberations  were  generally  expected  to  reveal 

” Johnstown  Tribune,  August  24.  September  14,  I860. 

'"Davis,  ' IVnnsN  Ivania  Politics."  pp.  133-34. 

' Pittsburgh  (•  ir.rlte,  Febmarv  25.  I860,  reported  the  proceedings  in  detail  and 
reprinted  the  resolutions. 
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the  comparative  strength  of  the  rivals  within  the  State  party.  However, 
a number  of  the  delegates  supported  the  immediate  aspirations  of  both 
men  and  concealed,  thereby,  their  positions  on  the  leadership  ques- 
tion.21 This  rendered  predictions  of  the  convention  outcome  especially 
hazardous. 

The  Cameron  forces  decided  to  press  the  presidential  question  im- 
mediately to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business.  By  obtaining  a con- 
vention declaration  for  Cameron  and  a united  delegation  instructed 
to  him,  they  hoped  at  the  outset  to  establish  his  primacy  within  the 
party.  All  subsequent  questions  would  then  be  resolved  within  that 
context.  When  a Cameron  spokesman  offered  a resolution  endorsing 
him  and  instructing  the  eight  delegates-at-large,  as  yet  unnamed,  to 
support  him,  the  issue  was  joined.  The  Curtin  forces,  led  by  Pitts- 
burgh’s Thomas  Marshall  and  Philadelphia  District  Attorney  William 
B.  Mann,  assailed  Cameron  with  unqualified  harshness  and  urged  the 
rejection  of  the  resolution.  While  it  eventually  passed  by  a vote  of 
eighty-nine  to  thirty-nine,  the  debate  publicized  the  deep  wells  of 
antagonism  toward  Cameron  within  his  own  State  party. 

The  delegates  then  named  the  delegates-at-large,  including  among 
them  Samuel  A.  Purviance,  Henry  D.  Moore,  A.  H.  Reeder,  and 
Morrow  B.  Lowrie,  all  Cameronians.  They  also  chose  Thad  Stevens 
and  David  Wilmot,  both  of  whom  were  urged  by  Cameron,  although 
neither  supported  his  candidacy.  Cameron  gambled  that,  despite  their 
own  preferences,  they  would  respect  their  instructions  and  vote  for  him. 
Thus  by  including  them  in  the  delegation,  he  hoped  to  reduce  their 
ability  to  do  him  mischief,  blur  their  actual  positions,  and  bid  for 
the  support  of  their  followers.22 

The  Cameron  forces  then  moved  that  district  delegates  be  selected 
by  the  convention,  and  that  the  entire  delegation  be  bound  by  the 
unit  rule.  A.  K.  McClure,  speaking  for  the  Curtin  followers,  countered 
with  a proposal  that  district  delegates  be  chosen  by  their  respective 
districts  and  that  they  not  be  bound  by  the  State  convention  endorse- 
ment of  Cameron.23  During  an  overnight  adjournment,  a compromise 
was  effected  and  passed  the  following  day.  It  provided  that  State  con- 
vention delegates  from  each  Congressional  district  name  four  national 
convention  delegates;  that  where  they  declined  to  do  so,  the  selection 
revert  to  the  people;  that  in  districts  where  delegate  elections  had 

21  McClure,  Notes,  I,  391-92. 

22John  H.  Ewing  and  Titan  J.  Coffee  were  the  other  delegates-at-large.  Stevens 
eventually  defied  the  convention  instructions  and  upset  Cameron’s  calculations  by 
stubbornly  supporting  Judge  John  McLean.  Brodie,  Stevens,  p.  138. 

23  McClure,  Notes,  I,  395-96;  Bradley,  Militant  Republicanism,  pp.  60-61. 
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already  occurred,  the  results  should  stand;  and  that  only  those  dele- 
gates named  in  the  State  convention  be  bound  by  the  unit  rule.2'1 
In  return,  the  Cameronians  agreed  to  return  ten  delegates  whom  they 
had  previously  wooed  away  from  Curtin.  In  about  half  of  the  Con- 
gressional districts,  delegates  were  eventually  chosen  not  by  the  State 
convention  but  In  the  voters  themselves.  Thus,  though  Cameron  ob- 
tained the  endorsement  of  his  party,  the  members  of  the  delegation 
were  not  all  bound  In  this  decision.  This  failure  weakened  the  effect 
of  the  original  endorsement  and  indicated,  as  well,  that  Cameron  was 
not  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  State  party. 

Andrew  Gregg  Curtin,  Cameron's  rival,  began  a determined  pursuit 
of  the  gubernatorial  nomination  a full  year  before  the  State  conven- 
iton.2"’  As  an  ex-legislator,  a former  State  chairman,  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  under  James  Pollock,  and  the  grandson  of  one- 
time United  States  Senator  Andrew  Gregg,  his  associations  within  the 
party  were  both  numerous  and  extensive.20  His  family's  long  associa- 
tion with  the  iron  industry  and  his  own  encouragement  of  railroad 
expansion  commended  him  to  businessmen,  while  his  platform  pres- 
ence, personal  warmth,  and  ready  wit  appealed  particularly  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  party.  By  convention  time  he  was,  by  all 
accounts,  the  front-runner  for  the  nomination. 

In  his  efforts  to  blunt  the  Curtin  drive,  Cameron  encouraged  a 

O 

multiplicity  of  regionally  popular  candidates,  each  of  whom  was  ex- 
pected to  detract  somewhat  from  Curtin’s  strength.  John  Covode, 
David  Taggart,  Thomas  M.  Howe,  Levi  Kline,  A.  PI.  Reeder,  and 
Samuel  Calvin  all  received  encouragement  from  Cameron  or  from 
his  lieutenants,  and  several  anticipated  Cameron’s  support  at  the  con- 
vention.27 However,  in  the  Cameron-Curtin  compromise  on  the  district 
delegate  question,  the  Cameronians  agreed  not  to  press  this  strategy 
further  for  that  was  the  practical  meaning  of  their  concession.  As  a 
result,  Curtin  won  a second  ballot  nomination  with  sixty-eight  votes 
to  twenty-seven  for  Covode  and  sixteen  for  Taggart,  with  the  remainder 
scattered.  Curtin,  Covode,  Taggart,  and  several  of  the  other  candidates 
then  addressed  the  convention  in  a calculated  display  of  party  harmony. 


Pittsburgh  O (mile,  February  2.1,  I860. 

I o his  friend  l.li  Slifer.  just  one  year  earlier,  lie  wrote  of  the  nomination:  "I  will 
have  it  if  I can  but  will  not  become  so  engrossed  in  mv  own  interests  as  not  to  follow 
the  pans  if  I fail  \t  all  events  1 will  put  out  all  my  strength  for  the  prize.’’  Curtin 
to  Slifer,  Slifer  Dill  MSS  . DCL. 

M Armor,  Lives  of  the  Governors,  pp  4.10-56. 

Reeder  to  Cameron,  [anuarv  1.  I860,  Cameron  MSS.,  LC;  Russell  Erretl  to 
Covode.  January  8,  1860,  Covode  MSS.,  HSWP;  McClure,  Notes,  I,  392-94. 
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The  final  item  of  convention  business  was  the  adoption  of  the  cus- 
tomary resolutions.  These  lauded  Cameron  and  Curtin,  endorsed 
protection  and  a homestead  act,  and  included  several  appeals  to 
nativist  voters.  The  slavery  resolution,  while  it  espoused  non-extension, 
also  pledged  non-interference  with  slavery  where  it  already  existed. 
“We  hail  the  people  of  the  South  as  brethren,”  it  proclaimed,  “in 
whose  prosperity  we  rejoice,  and  whose  constitutional  rights  and 
privileges  we  are  prepared  to  sustain  and  defend.”  When  sectional 
differences  arose,  it  urged  “in  the  spirit  of  good  neighborhood”  that 
the  parties  adopt  toward  each  other  a posture  of  “mutual  forbearance.” 
The  resolution  was  most  notable  for  its  conciliatory  tone. 

With  the  State  convention  behind  them,  Curtin  and  Cameron,  al- 
though with  very  different  ends  in  view,  directed  their  energies  to 
the  upcoming  national  party  conclave,  scheduled  to  open  in  Chicago 
on  May  16.  A.  K.  McClure  later  suggested  that  Cameron  had  no  serious 
expectations  of  winning  the  presidential  nomination,  and  entered  the 
race  in  order  to  advance  his  position  within  the  State  party,  to  trump 
Curtin,  and  to  establish  the  primacy  of  his  claim  to  national  office  if 
the  Republican  candidate  won.28  These  motives  probably  did  provide 
the  initial  impetus  for  his  candidacy.  Thus,  in  1858,  when  Seward 
seemed  to  have  foreclosed  the  nomination,  Cameron  assured  him  of 
his  support  and  assistance.29  Subsequently,  at  Lochiel,  he  hosted  a 
magnificent  reception  in  Seward’s  honor  to  which  he  invited  the  entire 
Pennsylvania  legislature.30  There,  he  explained  to  Seward  that  he 
was  not  a serious  candidate,  and  that  both  he  and  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  were  for  Seward,  although  the  delegation  might  insist  upon 
casting  a complimentary  first  ballot  for  Cameron.31  However,  as  he 
perceived  a genuine  possibility  of  winning  the  nomination  for  himself, 
Cameron’s  attitude  began  to  change. 

To  succeed  nationally,  a Republican  nominee  had  to  unite  the 
various  elements  in  the  national  Republican  coalition— Republicans, 
Democrats,  Americans,  and  Whigs— and,  in  addition,  carry  the  con- 
servative-minded Keystone  State.  As  each  of  the  leading  contenders 
opposed  slavery,  the  availability  of  each  would  depend  less  upon  his 
anti-slavery  sentiments  than  upon  his  stand  on  issues  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  several  groups  within  the  party.32  As  a former  Demo- 


26  Notes,  I,  391. 

28  Cameron  to  Seward,  July  15,  1858,  Seward  MSS.,  UR. 

30  Seward  to  Weed,  April  11,  1859,  Weed  MSS.,  UR. 

31  Ibid. 

33  See  D.  F.  Williams  to  Cameron,  June  14,  1858;  Errett  to  Cameron,  April  17,  1860, 
both  in  Cameron  MSS..  LC,  tor  forceful  expressions  of  this  view. 
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crat  and  a staunch  protectionist,  a favorite  among  Know-Nothings, 
and  a native  son  of  Pennsylvania,  was  Cameron  not  as  available  as 
anyone?  By  1859  he  began  perfecting  his  organization,  appraising  each 
political  development  and  local  election  for  its  effect  upon  his  chances, 
orchestrating  a rising  chorus  of  newspaper  support,  and  running  in 
dead  earnest.33  When  the  Pennsylvania  delegates  and  their  friends 
entrained  for  Chicago  on  passes  procured  and  distributed  by  Cameron, 
they  bore  with  them  his  hopes  to  be  president  of  the  United  States.3' 

Cameron's  chances  of  success  in  Chicago  were  admittedly  slight.  Yet, 
if  Seward  could  be  denied  the  nomination  in  the  early  going,  and  if 
the  convention  then  deadlocked,  the  eventual  standard-bearer  would 
be  chosen,  not  on  the  convention  floor,  but  through  complex  negotia- 
tions in  the  caucus  rooms  and  taverns  of  Chicago.  The  Cameronians 
possessed  a wealth  of  experience  in  such  negotiations,  they  had  con- 
ducted them  successfully  in  the  past,  and  they  hoped  for  this  climactic 
opportunity  to  practice  their  arts  once  more.  An  indispensable  pre- 
requisite, however,  was  the  unswerving  support  of  a united  delegation 
from  Cameron's  native  State  for  as  many  ballots  as  it  might  take  to 
gain  the  prize.  Without  it,  all  else  was  academic. 

Reflecting  the  manner  of  its  selection,  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
to  the  Chicago  convention  was  a mixed  bag.35  The  Cameronians  were 
led  by  John  M.  Sanderson  and  included  district  delegates  William 
Cameron,  Joseph  Casey,  Robert  M.  Palmer,  B.  Rush  Petriken,  John 
Purviance,  and  D.  W.  Shryock,  as  well  as  at-large  delegates  Moore, 
Reeder,  Lowrie,  and  Samuel  Purviance.  J.  Donald  Cameron,  David 
Mumma,  Alexander  Cummings,  and  Russell  Errett  headed  a huge 
contingent  of  non-delegate  supporters  of  Cameron.  Arrayed  against 
this  group  were  about  a dozen  representatives  of  Allegheny  and  sur- 
rounding counties,  Philadelphia  District  Attorney  William  B.  Mann 
and  his  followers,  and  scattered  delegates  from  elsewhere.  These  were 
led  by  Curtin  and  McClure,  who,  although  not  delegates  themselves, 

n-1  Shrvock  to  Cameron.  IVImian  2(5.  1859,  Cameron  MSS.,  HSDC,  reports,  for 
example,  the  success  of  the  author,  the  editor  of  the  Greensburg  Herald,  in  lining 
up  editorial  support  for  Cameron,  pursuant  to  his  instructions.  Shryock  lists  nine 
reliable  sheets.  By  1800,  Cameron's  incoming  mail  contains  frequent  reports  from 
every  free  state,  often  in  response  to  Russell  l.rrett’s  inquiries,  analyzing  Camerons 
chances. 

‘Thomas  A.  Scott  to  Cameron,  April  21,  I860  (2  letters),  Cameron  MSS.,  LC; 
C \V  Cass  to  Cameron,  April  25,  I860.  Cameron  MSS.,  HSDC,  arc  covering  letters, 
from  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  railroads, 
respecti vclv.  to  packages  containing  passes  for  the  Pennsylvania  delegation. 

'"For  the  Chicago  convention,  sec  Hcsscltine,  ed..  Three  Against  Lincoln,  pp. 
111-77;  Ncvins,  Emergence  of  Lincoln,  II,  229-60;  Bradley  , Cameron,  pp.  142-51. 
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participated  regularly  in  the  deliberations  of  the  delegation.36  Un- 
decided as  to  a nominee,  they  were  unalterably  opposed  to  Cameron 
and  to  Seward.  Most  of  the  remaining  delegates,  although  willing 
to  cast  a complimentary  first  ballot  for  Cameron,  actually  preferred 
Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri,  Ohio’s  Judge  John  McLean,  or  Lincoln. 

The  Chicago  convention  opened  on  Wednesday,  May  16,  spent  its 
early  sessions  validating  credentials  and  framing  a platform,  and  did 
not  begin  balloting  until  Friday.  In  the  intricate  rounds  of  frenzied 
negotiations  which  dominated  those  first  two  days,  the  Curtin  con- 
tingent contributed  to  Seward's  demise,  extinguished  Cameron's  flicker- 
ing hopes,  and  by  helping  to  deliver  Pennsylvania’s  vote  to  Lincoln, 
materially  assisted  him  in  gaining  the  nomination.  They  joined  the 
Cameronians  in  asserting  unanimously  that,  if  nominated,  Seward 
could  not  carry  Pennsylvania,  as  his  opposition  to  the  Know-Nothing 
party  and  his  friendship  with  Archbishop  John  Hughes  of  New  York 
had  alienated  Republican-American  voters  at  both  ends  of  the  State.37 

It  was  even  rumored  that  if  Seward  was  nominated,  Curtin  would 
resign  his  nomination  rather  than  go  down  to  inevitable  defeat.38  The 
Curtin  delegates  voiced  the  same  implacable  opposition  to  Cameron, 
however,  and,  constantly  reiterating  the  depth  of  opposition  to  him 
within  his  home  State,  they  rendered  his  nomination  impossible.39 
Although  initially  divided  in  their  preference  among  McLean,  Bates, 
and  Lincoln,  they  gradually  coalesced  upon  the  latter  and  began  to 
promote  him  within  the  delegation. 

On  Friday,  the  first  nominating  ballot  was  taken  in  the  steam- 
ing, din-fillecl  Wigwam.  With  233  votes  needed  to  nominate,  Seward 
led  with  173i/2  votes,  Lincoln  was  second  with  102,  and  Cameron  third 
with  50i/2.  Although  he  appeared  in  an  ideal  position  to  rally  the 
disappointed  under  the  banner  of  compromise,  Cameron’s  candidacy 
was,  in  reality,  already  dead.  Ninety-five  Pennsylvanians  had  cast 
forty-seven  and  one-half  votes  for  their  native  son  while  only  eleven 
squandered  five  and  one-half  votes  on  other  candidates.  Yet  Curtin 
and  McClure  had  done  their  work  well.  Sanderson,  Moore,  and  the 
other  Cameron  leaders  preserved  a semblance  of  unity  by  frantic  and 
intensive  lobbying  and  then  only  by  pleading  with  the  delegates  not 
to  humiliate  their  native  son  before  the  nation  by  abandoning  him  on 

30  McClure,  Xotes,  I,  405. 

37  Ibid.,  pp.  399-405. 

3S  Hesseltine,  ed.,  Three  Against  Lincoln,  p.  163. 

39  H.  D.  Moore  to  Cameron,  S.  A.  Purviance  to  Cameron,  Charles  Leib  to  Cameron, 
all  dated  May  23,  1860,  and  in  Cameron  MSS.,  HSDC. 
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the  first  ballot."1  1 lie  question  was  no  longer  whether  the  delegation 
would  continue  to  support  Cameron.  Rather  it  was  how  and  under 
what  terms  was  the  Pennsylvania  vote  to  lie  cast  on  subsequent  ballots. 

Before  a single  delegate  vote  was  recorded  in  Chicago,  Sanderson, 
Cases,  and  Sam  Pursuance  grasped  the  hopelessness  of  Cameron’s  posi- 
tion." While  others  wi thin  the  circle,  oblivious  to  the  true  state  of 
affairs,  struggled  within  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  for  first-ballot 
unanimity,  they  resolved  to  salvage  svhat  gain  they  could  from  his 
candidacy.  At  a pre-dawn  meeting  on  Friday  with  Lincoln  managers 
Das  id  Davis  and  Leonard  Ssvett,  Joseph  Casey  agreed  to  deliver  Cam- 
eron's delegate  votes  to  Lincoln  on  the  second  ballot  in  return  for  a 
cabinet  post  for  Cameron,  should  Lincoln  be  elected.42  Quite  inde- 
pendently, the  Curtin  forces  were  also  moving  to  Lincoln  rather  than 
to  McLean,  who  was  impossible,  or  to  Bates,  whose  support  of  Millard 
I’illmore  in  1 836,  they  feared,  would  drive  off  the  anti-slavery  German 
vote.  I bus  for  a variety  of  motives  most  Pennsylvania  delegates,  before 
the  balloting  began,  had  settled  upon  Lincoln.  Although  not  the 
first  choice  of  many,  he  alienated  no  substantial  element  within  the 
Pennsylvania  Republican  coalition  and  svas,  therefore,  acceptable 
to  all. 

When  the  Chicago  convention,  on  Friday,  moved  quickly  to  a 
second  ballot,  the  Keystone  State  gave  forty-eight  of  its  fifty-four  votes 
to  Lincoln  and,  by  some  accounts,  made  his  selection  inevitable.  On 
the  next  ballot,  with  Pennsylvania  casting  all  but  two  of  her  votes 
for  him,  he  teas  nominated.  Correspondents  assured  Cameron  that 
but  for  “the  impromptu  stampede  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  from 
yourself  to  Mr.  Lincoln,”  he  could  have  been  the  nominee. 1,3  In  a 
more  consoling  vein,  David  Wilmot  reminded  Cameron  of  Lincoln’s 
indebtedness  to  him.  "It  was  perfectly  clear  to  every  man,”  Wrilmot 
wrote,  "that  your  friends,  be  their  votes  on  the  2nd  ballot,  nominated 
him.”4'1 

The  animosity  between  Cameron  and  Curtin  was  intensified  by  the 
Chicago  proceedings  and  found  expression,  in  the  following  weeks, 

I Moore  to  Cameron.  Mar  ISfiO.  ( ameron  MSS..  IISDC. 

II  Among  several  conflicting  accounts  of  the  conduct  of  the  Cameron  leadership, 
that  in  Bradley.  ('.nmrrnn , pp.  I 17  SI.  seems  to  me  most  consistent  with  the  evidence. 
It  is,  in  the  main,  followed  here. 

13 1 bid.,  p.  151.  Russell  I nett,  not  privy  to  these  negotiations,  wrote  to  assure 
( ameron  that  hi'  friends  had  no  part  in  Lincoln's  nomination.  Errett  to  Cameron, 
Mar  20,  1860.  Cameron  MSS.,  LC. 

11  John  S.  Bobhs  to  Cameron.  Mar  Iff,  I860,  Cameron  MSS..  LC.  Bobbs,  a member 
of  the  Indiana  delegation,  beliered  that  his  delegation  was  set  for  a second  ballot 
switch  from  Lincoln  to  Cameron. 

“Wilmot  to  Cameron,  July  28,  1860,  Cameron  MSS.,  LC. 
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in  the  ongoing  contest  which  the  two  had  been  waging  for  control  of 
the  State  committee.  At  the  Harrisburg  convention,  State  committee- 
men had  been  named  by  the  State  senatorial  delegations,  but  the 
selection  of  a chairman  was  left  to  the  presiding  officer,  James  Pollock. 
Pollock  subsequently  appointed  A.  K.  McClure,  at  Curtin’s  insistence.45 
McClure  discovered  shortly  that  a majority  of  the  committee  members 
were  partisans  of  Cameron  and  sought  to  redress  the  political  balance 
by  appointing  several  of  Curtin’s  followers  to  the  committee.  These 
included  William  B.  Mann,  who  had  been  a leader  in  the  fight  against 
Cameron’s  endorsement  by  the  Harrisburg  convention,  and  was  soon 
to  be,  by  some  accounts,  his  most  effective  enemy  in  Chicago.46  After 
Chicago,  the  aroused  Cameronians  resolved  to  assert  their  majority 
within  the  committee  and  create  an  executive  board,  comprised  of 
Cameronians,  to  manage  the  campaigns.  They  looked  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  committee,  scheduled  for  Cresson  on  July  10,  as  the 
opportune  time  to  do  so.  Russell  Errett  urged  Cameron  to  assemble 
friendly  committeemen  for  a strategy  meeting  in  Philadelphia  a few 
days  earlier  and  even  proposed  that  McClure  be  ousted  from  his 
chairmanship  at  the  Cresson  meeting.47 

The  entire  membership  of  the  State  committee,  its  Chairman,  and 
gubernatorial  candidate  Curtin  converged  on  the  little  resort  town 
of  Cresson  on  the  evening  of  July  9 for  the  festive  preliminaries  of 
the  next  day’s  meeting.  What  transpired  was,  according  to  McClure’s 
later  reminiscences,  carefully  pre-arranged  by  Curtin’s  men.48  They 
skillfully  promoted  an  atmosphere  of  conviviality,  heightened  by  a 
dozen  card  games  and  liberal  quantities  of  “ardent  spirits,”  and  social- 
ized with  Cameron’s  supporters  until  dawn.  However,  they  judiciously 
maintained  their  own  sobriety  and,  when  they  retired,  “slept  in  their 
boots.”  Consequently  when  McClure  gaveled  the  meeting  to  order  at 
ten  o’clock,  all  were  present,  while  several  Cameronians  remained  in 
bed,  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  the  previous  night’s  festivities.  In  a 
fifteen-minute  session,  the  committee  adopted  resolutions,  approved 
Curtin’s  campaign  plan,  denounced  the  national  administration,  and 
adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman.  McClure  never 
again  issued  such  a call  and  conducted  the  campaign  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  a handful  of  Curtin’s  followers,  including  Mann  and 


40  William  H.  Russell,  "A.  K.  McClure  and  the  People’s  Party  in  the  Campaign  of 
I860,"  Pennsylvania  History,  XXVIII  (1961),  336. 

10  McClure  to  Cameron,  April  16,  24,  I860,  Cameron  MSS.,  LC. 

47  Errett  to  Cameron,  June  23,  1860,  Cameron  MSS.,  LC. 

Notes,  I,  409-10. 
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Charles  M.  Neal,  the  president-commissioner  of  Philadelphia  County. 
Cameron,  on  the  other  hand,  organized  his  own  Republican  Club, 
which  included  John  Sanderson  and  anti-slavery  militant  William 
Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  and  which  functioned  as  a shadow  State 
committee.'19  To  McClure's  vehement  objection,  he  replied  blandly 
that  he  understood  the  State  committee  was  defunct  and  reluctantly 
concluded  "to  forego  my  own  comfort  and  neglect  my  own  business 
to  assist  you.  -'0  McClure  bluntly  denounced  the  new  group  and  vowed 
that  the  authority  of  the  State  committee  “shall  never  be  invaded  while 
1 am  at  its  head."''1  Cameron  was  not  deterred,  however,  and  in  an 
effort  to  isolate  McClure  and,  thereby,  deal  with  him  more  readily, 
he  discouraged  all  outside  assistance  to  Keystone  State  Republicans.52 
Through  the  State  and  national  campaigns  the  division  persisted,  to 
the  consternation  of  the  national  party  leadership.53 

Remnants  of  the  'Whig  and  American  parties,  especially  in  the 
Philadelphia  area,  obstinately  resisted  the  blandishments  of  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  Eschewing  the  radical  hue  of  the  one  and 
the  papist  sympathies  of  the  other,  they  maintained  a separate  ex- 
istence, which  further  complicated  the  campaigns  of  1860.  By  spring, 
like  similarly  placed  groups  in  other  areas,  particularly  in  the  border 
states,  they  organized  themselves  as  the  Constitutional  Union  party  and 
acquired,  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Journal,  a party  newspaper.54 

On  April  25,  at  Lancaster,  the  Constitutional  Unionists  held  a State 
convention  attended  by  fifty  delegates  from  twenty  counties.55  There 
they  named  delegates  to  the  National  Constitutional  Union  Conven- 
tion, which  met  in  Baltimore  the  following  month  and  nominated 
John  Bell  for  president.56  The  State  convention  did  not,  however, 
nominate  a gubernatorial  candidate  although  Curtin  was  the  reputed 
favorite  of  most  of  the  delegates.  The  numerical  strength  of  the  party 
defied  calculation,  while  the  absence  of  a forthright  gubernatorial  en- 

n McClure  to  Cameron,  Jnh  31.  1860.  Cameron  MSS.,  LC. 

' Cameron  to  McClure  (copy),  \ugust  I.  1860,  Cameron  MSS.,  LC. 

M McClure  to  Cameron.  \ugust  2.  I860.  Cameron  MSS.,  LC. 

r,1To  Lincoln,  lie  wrote:  "Your  friends  need  give  themselves  no  troubles  about  us, 
and  may  occupv  their  time  in  making  Illinois  and  Indiana  safe.  We  need  no  help 
here,  of  any  kind."  Cameron  to  Lincoln  (copy)  , Cameron  MSS.,  LC. 

' David  Davis  to  Weed.  September  3,  I860,  Weed  MSS.,  UR;  Rawley,  Morgan. 
pp.  115-17:  Russell.  "A  Biographv  of  Alexander  K.  McClure,”  pp.  174-80. 

Dusinberrc,  Civil  W ar  Issues,  pp.  93-94,  98-99. 

' Johnstown  Tribune,  May  11.  1860. 

’’The  national  delegation  included  twenty-seven  delegates  and  eighteen  alternates 
and  contained  no  politician  of  State-wide  reputation.  See  Hesseltine,  ed.,  Three 
Against  Lincoln,  pp.  291-92,  for  a complete  list. 
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dorsement  compelled  both  Curtin  and  Foster  to  consider  it  in  their 
political  calculations  and  to  vie  tor  its  support. 

Nationally,  Republican  hopes  rested  upon  the  party’s  ability  to 
retain  the  Fremont  electoral  vote  of  1856  and  to  acquire  the  margin 
of  victory  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Illinois— Buchanan  states  in 
the  previous  election.37  The  nomination  of  Lincoln  immediately  en- 
hanced the  party’s  appeal  within  his  native  State  and  in  neighboring 
Indiana,  but  not  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  candidate  was  compara- 
tively little  known.  Yet,  as  the  electoral  vote  of  “The  Keystone  State” 
exceeded  the  combined  total  of  the  other  two,  it  was  in  Pennsylvania 
that  the  most  critical  struggle  took  place.58 

In  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Indiana  as  well,  the  decisive  contest  was 
the  gubernatorial  one  in  October.  Not  only  would  the  outcome  fore- 
shadow the  November  result  within  the  states  involved,  but  it  would 
also  influence  undecided  voters  throughout  the  country.  “If  there  were 
no  October  elections  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,”  wrote  Lincoln’s 
campaign  manager  to  Thurlow  Weed,  “everything  wd  go  right.” 
Then,  after  expressing  deep  concern  for  the  state  of  the  party  in  Penn- 
sylvania, he  concluded,  “If  Pennsylvania  is  saved  for  Oct.  we  are  certain 
—otherwise  all  is  uncertainty.”59  Leaders  of  every  persuasion  shared 
the  view.60 

In  1860,  as  in  1858,  Pennsylvania  Republicans  went  before  the  voters 
as  “The  People’s  Party,”  an  appellation  which  reflected  the  continuing 
conservatism  of  the  State.61  The  party’s  appeals  to  the  voters  acknowl- 
edged that  same  reality.  Party  spokesmen  repeatedly  condemned  the 
reputed  corruption  of  the  Buchanan  administration  and  the  Democ- 
racy’s alleged  adeptness  at  naturalization  and  election  frauds.62  On 
the  positive  side,  they  emphasized  the  party’s  support  of  protection 
and  of  a homestead  act,  frequently  linking  both  policies  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  common  man  and  calling  attention  always  to  the  recent 


57Nevins,  Emergence  of  Lincoln,  II,  272-317,  recounts  the  national  campaign. 

08  Pennsylvania,  in  1860,  had  twenty-seven  electoral  votes,  Illinois  eleven,  and 
Indiana  thirteen. 

59  Davis  to  Weed,  September  3.  1860,  Weed  MSS..  UR. 

60  See,  e.g.,  Buchanan  to  Coryell,  September  26,  1860,  Coryell  MSS.,  HSP;  Douglas, 
quoted  in  Nevins,  Emergence  of  Lincoln,  II,  295;  and  James  G.  Blaine  quoted  in 
Eiselen,  Pennsylvania  Protectionism , p.  264,  for  additional  expressions  of  the  same 
sentiment. 

61  In  certain  localities,  however,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  the 
Republican  label  was  used.  Holt,  Forging  a Majority,  p.  265. 

03  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  February  25,  1860;  Pennsylvania  Daily  Telegraph  (Harris- 
burg), October  7,  8,  1860. 
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defeat  of  both  measures  by  Democratic  action.03  Most  Republicans 
preferred  to  avoid  the  slavery  issue.  When  they  did  discuss  it,  they 
generally  balanced  their  nonextension  stand  with  pledges  of  noninter- 
ference with  slavery  where  it  existed  and  expressions  of  respect  for 
southern  rights.  However,  they  were  equally  committed  to  the  rights 
of  Pennsylvanians,  the}  insisted,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  State  De- 
mocracy, which,  the\  claimed,  had  become  a pliant  tool  of  the  slave 
power. 

Democrats  met  the  Republican  challenge  on  the  tariff  issue  head- 
on.  They  incorporated  a protection  plank  in  the  State  platform,  and 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  consistent  support  which  Bigler  and  the 
State’s  Democratic  congressmen  had  given  to  the  Morrill  Tariff  Bill 
in  the  recent  sessions  of  Congress.64  As  for  Foster,  they  resurrected 
his  vote  against  the  Walker  Tariff  of  1846  and  publicized  his  active 
promotion  in  Washington  of  the  Morrill  bill  in  contrast  to  Curtin  who 
had  remained  at  home.63  Even  Douglas,  heretofore  not  known  as  a 
friend  of  protection,  made  the  appropriate  commitment  in  a Reading 
speech  which  was  widely  distributed  both  in  English  and  in  German.66 
The  most  persistent  theme  in  the  Democratic  appeal,  however,  was  that 
the  consequence  of  a Republican  victory  would  be  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  Orators  and  editors  repeatedly  scored  the  “mad  fanaticism” 
of  the  Republican  party,  identifying  it  as  the  cause  of  southern  trucu- 
lence and  urging  voters  to  repudiate  it  in  the  interests  of  national 
survival. 

The  split  within  the  Democracy  placed  Foster  in  a particularly 
delicate  position  as  his  election  was  out  of  the  question  unless  he 
could  retain  the  support  of  both  Douglas  and  Breckinridge  Democrats. 
Consequently,  he  was  forced  to  avoid  any  expression  of  opinion  on 
their  dispute  despite  the  fact  that  the  clash  raised  questions  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  his  party.  Republican  newspapers,  and  Forney’s 
Press  as  well,  called  upon  him  repeatedly  to  take  a stand.  When  he 
failed  to  do  so,  they  taunted  him  in  editorials  bearing  such  titles  as 
“Who  is  Foster  for?,"  dubbed  him  “a  prince  among  political  trimmers” 
and  "the  mum  candidate,”  and  ridiculed  his  lack  of  candor.67 

0,1  Johnstown  Tribune,  June  29.  I860;  Pennsylvania  Weekly  Telegraph  (Harris- 
burg), October  .81,  I860;  Dusinbene.  Civil  War  Issues,  pp.  99-100.  Holt,  Forging  a 
Majority,  pp.  271-80,  discusses  the  appeal  of  the  tariff  issue  in  Pittsburgh  and  con- 
cludes that  "it  was  probabh  less  influential  in  Pittsburgh  in  1860  than  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  in  other  parts  of  the  state,"  p.  279. 

**  Pittsburgh  Gazelle.  February  24,  1860. 

*■'  Holt,  Forging  a Majority,  pp.  276-77. 

"'John  Clayton  to  Richard  Y'aux.  September  11,  I860;  Davis,  "Pennsylvania 
Politics,”  pp.  124-25. 

^Johnstown  Tribune,  Juh  13,  1860;  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  July  19,  1860. 
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The  disposition  of  the  nativist  vote  and,  in  particular,  that  of 
the  Constitutional  Unionists  perplexed  both  parties.  They  competed 
strenuously  for  it,  but  the  Republicans,  seemingly,  enjoyed  a crucial 
advantage.  Although  they  had  deleted  the  more  stridently  nativist 
appeals  from  their  State  platform  in  a bid  for  the  foreign  anti-slavery 
vote,  they  had  loaded  the  ticket,  from  Curtin  and  McClure  to  the 
local  level,  with  candidates  of  Know-Nothing  antecedents.68  However, 
as  the  Constitutional  Unionists  endorsed  no  gubernatorial  candidate 
and  remained  technically  uncommitted,  both  parties  devised  appeals 
calculated  to  quicken  their  religious  prejudices  and  win  their  support. 
Some  Democrats,  recalling  that  Curtin’s  father  had  been  a Catholic, 
implied  that  the  son  was  also  one.  Republicans,  indignantly  denying 
the  charge,  produced  a Presbyterian  minister  who  recalled  baptizing 
Curtin  years  earlier,  and  argued  that  as  Catholic  priests  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  wrere  openly  campaigning  for  Foster,  he,  rather  than 
Curtin,  was  the  candidate  of  the  Catholic  church.69  To  substantiate 
further  the  existence  of  an  alliance  between  Democrats  and  papists. 
Republican  editors  reminded  readers  that  Douglas’  wife  was  a Catholic. 
They  charged  that  he  had  secretly  become  one  himself  a few  years 
earlier  while  in  Rome  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  too  enjoyed  the 
support  of  the  Catholic  church.70  In  early  September,  however,  al- 
though the  State  party  remained  noncommittal,  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Journal  withdrew  its  endorsement  of  Curtin,  and  the  city’s 
Constitutional  Unionist  Committee  formally  endorsed  Foster.  McClure 
characterized  the  action  as  “a  purely  commercial  transaction”  and 
publicly  denounced  it  on  those  grounds.71  Russell  Errett  and  Demo- 
cratic party  Chairman  William  H.  Welsh,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
in  agreement  that  the  real  motive  of  the  Constitutional  Unionists  was 
to  defeat  Lincoln,  which  they  knew  was  impossible  unless  Foster  wTon.72 

Despite  Democratic  problems  in  the  presidential  canvass,  both  parties 
wrere  wTell-organized  for  the  October  election  and,  in  each,  the  leaders 
were  confident  of  victory.  Curtin  and  Foster,  both  accomplished  stump 
orators,  penetrated  to  the  most  remote  areas  of  the  State,  accompanied 
from  time  to  time  by  nearly  every  important  State  politician.  As 

68  Holt,  Forging  a Majority , p.  287.  in  making  this  point  with  respect  to  Pittsburgh, 
noted  that  the  Allegheny  County  Republican  Chairman  and  the  congressional  candi- 
date were  former  Know-Nothings  as  were  thirteen  of  thirty-seven  Republican  candi- 
dates between  1858  and  1860. 

“Pittsburgh  Gazette,  August  28,  September  6,  October  3,  4,  1860.  McClure,  Notes, 
I,  421. 

70  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  August  8,  1860,  and  passim. 

71  McClure,  Notes,  I,  421-22. 

72  Welsh  to  Bigler.  August  30,  1860.  Bigler  MSS..  HSP;  Errett  to  J.  Medill,  July  21, 
1860,  Lincoln  MSS.,  LC,  as  quoted  in  Holt,  Forging  a Majority,  p.  91. 
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election  day  neared  and  the  national  gaze  became  fixed  upon  Penn- 
sylvania, local  efforts  were  augmented  by  a parade  of  national  digni- 
taries converging  upon  the  State.  Seward,  Nathaniel  Banks,  John 
Sherman,  Justin  Morrill,  William  L.  Dayton,  Carl  Schurz,  Lyman 
Turnbull,  and  Ben  Wade  were  but  the  best  known  of  the  Republicans, 
while  Douglas  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson  led  a somewhat  smaller  but 
equally  prominent  group  of  Democrats. 

On  October  9,  the  confidence  of  the  Republican  leadership  was 
amply  vindicated  when  Curtin,  carrying  thirty-seven  of  sixty-four  coun- 
ties, defeated  Foster  by  over  thirty-two  thousand  votes.73  In  State 
House  of  Representatives  races,  Republicans  won  71  of  100  seats,  and 
in  twelve  State  senatorial  contests  they  won  ten.  In  the  new  State 
legislature,  the  party  would  enjoy  a better  than  two-thirds  majority 
in  both  houses  and  ninety-eight  to  thirty-five  edge  on  joint  ballot. 
In  twenty-five  Congressional  races,  Republican  candidates  won  nine- 
teen.74 

The  results  of  the  October  election,  as  everyone  understood,  de- 
termined the  outcome  in  November.  “We  have  had  a glorious  victory,” 
Sam  Purviance  exulted  to  Cameron,  “and  now  Old  Abe’s  election  is 
but  the  observance  of  a ceremony,  as  all  consider  it  settled."75  The 
Douglas  and  Breckinridge  State  committees,  in  desperation,  fused  on 
the  Reading  electoral  ticket  without  conditions.  The  effort  met  with 
only  partial  success,  however,  as  Forney  persisted  on  his  independent 
course.  In  November,  Lincoln  easily  carried  the  Keystone  State  with 
268,036  votes,  while  the  combined  vote  of  his  opponents  totaled  only 
208, 406. 70  The  Republican  defeat  of  the  Reading  electoral  ticket  by 
a margin  of  nearly  ninety  thousand  votes,  was  the  most  decisive  ever 
inflicted  upon  a Democratic  slate.  It  marked  the  disruption  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Democracy  and  the  dawn  of  a new  era  in  the  political 
history  of  the  Keystone  State. 

Neither  unusual  exertions  in  a particular  region  nor  the  skillful 
exploitation  of  a single  issue  accounted  for  the  Republican  victories. 
The  party  was  well-organized  and  campaigned  aggressively  in  every 
corner  of  the  State,  and  in  its  appeal  to  the  voters  it  exploited  a wide 
variety  of  issues. 

73  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  Ociobcr  If).  22.  1860.  For  the  county  distribution  of  the 
gubernatorial  vote,  see  Appendix  K. 

71  This  was,  however,  a loss  of  two  seats  from  1858. 

77 S.  A.  Purviance  to  Cameron.  October  11,  1860.  Cameron  MSS.,  HSDC. 

71  Burnham,  Presidential  Ilallot.s,  p.  704.  The  State-wide  totals  were:  Lincoln- 
268, 036,  Reading  Electoral  Ticket—  1 78,871 , "straight-out”  Douglas  Ticket— 16,765, 
Bell— 12,770.  For  the  county  distribution  of  the  vote  for  presidential  electors,  see 
Appendix  L. 
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Curtin  carried  thirty-seven  of  sixty-four  counties,  lost  seven  others 
by  fewer  than  two  hundred  votes,  and  trailed  Foster  in  Philadelphia 
by  less  than  two  thousand.77  Although  he  swept  the  Northern  Tier 
and  carried  every  county  adjoining  Ohio,  he  also  ran  well  both  in  the 
interior  of  the  State  and  in  the  southeast  and  carried  the  Democratic 
stronghold  of  Schuylkill  County  as  well.  His  262,396-vote  total  was, 
by  a wide  margin,  the  largest  cast  for  any  candidate  for  public  office 
in  Pennsylvania  to  that  time. 

Over  sixteen  thousand  fewer  voters  participated  in  the  presidential 
election  than  had  cast  ballots  in  October.  Yet,  despite  this  decline, 
Lincoln  surpassed  the  Curtin  vote  by  5,640.  The  combined  anti- 
Lincoln  vote  fell  almost  twenty-two  thousand  below  Foster’s  totals, 
however,  as  Democrats  and  Constitutional  Unionists,  disheartened  by 
Curtin’s  victory,  either  stayed  home  or  climbed  aboard  the  Republican 
bandwagon.  As  a result,  Lincoln  carried  fifty-three  counties,  including 
Philadelphia,  while  the  Reading  electoral  ticket  managed  only  twelve.78 
These  were  scattered  across  the  State  and  in  only  two  of  them— Greene 
and  Berks— did  the  Democratic  margin  exceed  a thousand. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Curtin,  as  expected,  swept  the  anti-slavery  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  In  David  Wilmot’s  old  Congressional  district, 
Lincoln  outpolled  the  combined  opposition  by  over  ten  thousand 
votes.79  They  also  ran  well,  however,  in  the  traditionally  Democratic 
eastern  industrial  counties.  In  addition  to  Schuylkill,  Lincoln  carried 
Lehigh,  Luzerne,  and  Montgomery  counties,  where  no  Democratic 
presidential  candidate  had  suffered  defeat  since  the  days  of  Jackson. 
The  dominant  issue  here  was  economic  and  the  voters,  in  supporting 
Lincoln,  registered  their  disapproval  of  Buchanan’s  economic  policies 
in  general  and  of  the  defeat  of  the  Morrill  Tariff  Bill  in  particular. 

Nativism  persisted  as  an  important  factor  in  1860,  and  the  Repub- 
licans were  the  beneficiaries  of  it.  County  returns  suggest  that  across 
the  State,  Lincoln  and  Curtin  attracted  the  Fillmore  vote  of  1856. 
In  addition,  of  forty-three  counties  where  the  Know-Nothing  vote  had 
been  decisive  in  1854,  Lincoln  carried  forty.  Continuing  ethnic  and 
religious  animosity,  which  Holt  found  to  be  a causative  factor  in 
Pittsburgh’s  Republican  majority  in  1860,  was  a significant  force  else- 
where in  the  State.80 

77  The  seven  were  Adams,  Bedford,  Cumberland,  Fayette,  Fulton,  Juniata  and 
Mifflin.  The  Philadelphia  vote  was:  Foster— 42,1 19,  Curtin— 40,233. 

78  Wyoming  County,  whose  gubernatorial  vote  was  reported  in  the  Luzerne  County 
totals,  was  reported  separately  in  the  presidential  returns. 

78  The  actual  vote  was:  Lincoln— 16,315,  Reading  Electoral  Ticket— 6,01 3,  all  others 
—48.  Lincoln's  margin  was  10,254  votes. 

80  Holt,  Forging  a Majority,  pp.  299-303. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Democracy  staggered  through  the  1860  elections 
rent  by  faction,  indicted  for  corruption  by  their  opponents,  saddled 
with  unpopular  economic  policies,  accused  of  subordinating  Pennsyl- 
vania interests  to  those  of  "The  Slavocracy,”  and  widely  represented 
as  a haven  for  foreigners  and  Catholics.  Tire  combined  burden  was 
more  than  the  party  could  bear  and  it  collapsed  under  the  strain. 
By  its  decisive  victories,  the  Republican  party,  laboriously  assembled 
over  the  previous  years,  established  itself  as  the  new  majority  party 
in  the  State. 

Republican  successes  in  State  and  nation  opened,  to  Pennsylvania 
Republicans,  the  most  dazzling  prospects  of  office.  Secure  in  their 
possession  of  the  State  patronage,  they  had  also,  by  their  performance, 
acquired  a strong  claim  upon  the  incoming  national  administration. 
Still  further,  the  newly  elected  State  legislature  would  be  called  upon 
to  select  a successor  to  William  Bigler,  whose  term  would  expire  in 
January;  and  should  Lincoln  honor  the  promise  of  a cabinet  post 
for  Cameron,  the  legislature  would  also  be  required  to  name  a suc- 
cessor to  serve  the  remaining  two  years  of  Cameron’s  Senate  term. 
Within  a few  months  the  party  would  command  every  important 
elective  office  within  the  State,  the  entire  federal  patronage  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and,  possibly,  a major  department  of  the  federal  government. 
As  these  prospects  made  control  of  the  State  party  more  valuable  than 
it  had  ever  been  before,  they  amplified  and  intensified  the  Cameron- 
Curtin  feud. 

Although  the  appointment  of  Cameron  to  Lincoln’s  cabinet  was 
widely  anticipated  among  his  followers,  it  precipitated  the  most  savage 
clashes  of  the  intra-party  struggle.81  Hard  on  the  heels  of  his  election, 
and  still  apparently  unaware  of  the  promise  made  in  his  name  at  the 
Chicago  convention,  Lincoln  was  deluged  by  supplicants  on  Cameron’s 
behalf.82  Although  initially  inclined  to  ignore  Cameron  because  of 
his  unsavory  reputation,  he  gradually  changed  his  mind  as  he  en- 
countered mounting  expressions  of  support  from  Pennsylvania  and 
from  Davis  and  Swett  within  his  own  ranks  and,  in  addition,  learned 
of  the  pledge  made  at  Chicago.  In  late  December,  at  Lincoln’s  invi- 
tation, Cameron  journeyed  to  Springfield  where  the  two  conversed  for 
several  hours.  When  Cameron  left  for  Pennsylvania  he  carried  with 

n Ilradlcv,  Cameron,  pp.  162-74.  reconstructs  the  struggle  in  detail. 

"Sanderson  to  C ameron.  November  26.  1860.  Cameron  MSS.,  HSDC,  describes  a 
letterwriting  campaign  on  Cameron's  behalf.  The  writers  included  State  senators, 
assemblvmcn,  presidential  electors  and  other  politicians,  big  and  small,  from  every 
part  of  the  State  Lieb  to  Cameron.  November  4.  I860,  Cameron  MSS.,  HSDC, 
describes  that  Illinois  politician's  conversations  with  Lincoln  and  David  Davis  on 
behalf  of  Cameron. 
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him  Lincoln’s  formal  written  notification  of  his  intention  to  nominate 
Cameron  for  either  Treasury  or  War,  “which  of  the  two,  I have  not 
yet  definitely  decided.”83 

News  of  the  proffered  appointment  quickly  appeared  in  the  press 
and  congratulatory  letters  poured  in  upon  Cameron.  Lincoln,  how- 
ever, was  visited  by  a storm  of  protest  generated  largely  by  the  McClure- 
Curtin  faction  within  Pennsylvania  and  supplemented  by  important 
interests  elsewhere.  On  January  3,  Lincoln,  in  a curt  note,  abruptly 
withdrew  the  offer.  Ten  days  later  in  a more  extended  letter,  explain- 
ing apologetically  that  “I  wrote  that  letter  under  great  anxiety  . . . 
I intended  no  offence,”  he  enclosed  a communication,  backdated  to 
January  3,  which  he  suggested  should  be  substituted  for  the  earlier, 
offensive  letter  which  should  then  be  returned  or  destroyed.  The 
substitute  letter  of  January  3,  after  acknowledging  both  the  original 
offer  and  Cameron's  fitness  for  a cabinet  post,  explained  that  unex- 
pected developments  had  forced  a change  of  plans,  “and  with  much 
pain,  I now  say  to  you,  that  you  will  relieve  me  from  great  embarrass- 
ment by  allowing  me  to  recall  the  offer.”84 

Through  January  and  February,  an  air  of  uncertainty  enveloped 
the  cabinet  question.  Cameron’s  friends  continued  to  promote  his 
cause  and  initiated  petitions  and  testimonials  on  his  behalf  from  every 
quarter.  McClure  apparently  led  the  opposition  forces,  and,  according 
to  him,  Curtin  personally  wrote  Lincoln  “a  crushing  protest”  against 
the  appointment.85  The  wily  Cameron,  however,  enlisted  Seward  and 
Weed  on  his  behalf,  thus  increasing  pressure  upon  Lincoln,  and  simul- 
taneously let  it  be  known  within  the  State  that  if  he  was  barred  from 
the  cabinet,  no  other  Pennsylvanian  would  go  in.80  At  the  same  time, 
he  kept  the  door  open  for  compromise  with  his  enemies.87  By  late 
February,  Curtin  and  McClure  caved  in  and,  in  return  for  a share  in 
the  patronage,  agreed  to  withdraw  their  opposition  to  Cameron.88  On 
Washington’s  birthday,  at  a private  meeting  with  Lincoln  in  Phila- 
delphia as  he  passed  through  on  his  way  to  Washington,  representatives 

S3  Lincoln  to  Cameron,  December  31.  1860.  Cameron  MSS.,  LC. 

S1  Lincoln  to  Cameron,  January  3,  13,  1861,  Cameron  MSS.,  LC.  As  there  is  only 
one  January  3 letter  from  Lincoln  in  the  Cameron  file,  he  presumably  destroyed 
the  original  one  or  returned  it  to  Lincoln  as  requested. 

'“McClure  to  Stevens,  January  16,  1861,  MSS.,  LC. 

’’  Glyndon  G.  Van  Deusen,  William  Henry  Seward  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1967)  , p.  250;  McClure  to  Stevens,  January  21,  1861,  Stevens  MSS.,  LC. 

M McClure  claimed  that  a go-between  from  Cameron  offered  him  the  short  term 
Senate  seat  in  return  for  withdrawal  of  his  opposition.  McClure  to  Stevens,  February 
2,  1861,  Stevens  MSS.,  LC. 

“James  Milliken  to  Cameron,  February  19,  1861,  Cameron  MSS.,  LC.  Milliken 
represented  Cameron  in  the  negotiations. 
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of  the  State  administration  formally  did  so.89  They  then  joined  with 
representatives  of  the  press  and  the  coal  and  iron  interests  of  the 
State  in  endorsing  the  appointment.  Although  Lincoln  made  no 
immediate  announcement,  the  Philadelphia  meeting  removed  the  last 
barrier  to  Cameron's  selection.  Shortly  after  his  inauguration,  he 
nominated  the  Pennsylvanian  as  secretary  of  war. 

The  cabinet  struggle  was  but  the  most  spectacular  of  several  which 
accompanied  every  major  appointment.  Curtin  named  his  long-time 
political  associate  Eli  Shier  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
surrounded  himself  with  political  friends,  yet  was  forced  to  name 
Samuel  Purviance,  Cameron's  old  crons,  attorney  general.90  Edgar 
Cowan,  of  Westmoreland  County,  defeated  a half-dozen  rivals  led  by 
Wilmot  for  Bigler’s  Senate  seat  and,  despite  support  from  members  of 
both  factions  of  the  party,  slipped  into  Cameron’s  orbit.91  Thereafter, 
Wilmot  obtained  the  short-term  seat  with  the  vigorous  backing  of 
Curtin  and  with  Cameron’s  acquiescence.  And  so  the  pattern  con- 
tinued. In  filling  public  positions  at  every  level,  the  relationship  of 
the  aspirants  to  Cameron  and  Curtin  was  a matter  of  primary  im- 
portance. Although  the  primacy  of  the  Republican  party  in  Pennsyl- 
vania had  been  established,  the  question  of  the  party  leadership 
remained  to  be  resolved. 

"Ibid,  (telegram).  February  22.  18fil:  S.  A.  Purviance  to  Cameron,  February  23. 
1861,  both  in  Cameron  MSS..  LC.  both  were  present  at  the  meeting. 

'"'Curtin  to  Slifer,  December  29.  I860,  SI ife-r- Bill  MSS.,  DC.L;  Bradley,  Militant 
Republicanism . pp.  105-106. 

01  Bradley,  Militant  Republicanism , pp.  119-23. 


CHAPTER  X 


Looking  Backward 

Pennsylvania  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
a Democratic  State,  and  the  preponderance  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Democracy  was  so  overwhelming  that,  shortly  after  mid-century,  it 
drove  the  opposition  Whig  party  into  oblivion.  Less  than  ten  years 
later,  the  Democrats’  grip  on  the  State  was  broken  and  the  party  lay 
shattered  and  demoralized.  Their  opponents,  campaigning  variously 
as  the  People's  or  the  Republican  party,  stood  everywhere  victorious 
and  inaugurated  a century  of  almost  unbroken,  although  not  un- 
challenged, Republican  rule.  This  political  revolution  is  the  central 
fact  of  ante-bellum  politics  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  identification  of 
the  forces  which  produced  it  poses  an  especially  difficult  problem  for 
students  of  the  period. 

The  Democratic  majority,  at  the  outset  of  the  period  examined  in 
this  study,  consisted  primarily  of  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  across 
the  Commonwealth;  of  farmers  and  lumbermen,  particularly  in  the 
less  developed  counties  of  the  north  and  of  the  interior;  of  lawyers  and 
editors,  especially  those  struggling  to  achieve  a prosperity  and  position 
substantially  higher  than  that  of  their  forebears;  and  of  those  either 
directly  in  the  employ  of  the  State  or,  if  privately  employed,  dependent 
upon  State  activity  for  their  livelihood.  The  party  rank-and-file  was, 
therefore,  from  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  its  leadership,  oc- 
casional exceptions  such  as  George  Mifflin  Dallas  and  Richard  Vaux 
notwithstanding,  was  drawn  primarily  from  the  former.  Although 
numerically  powerful  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  State,  the  Democ- 
racy was  strongest  in  the  northern,  the  northeastern,  and  the  central 
counties,  areas  still  very  much  in  the  process  of  development.  It 
was  weakest  in  the  south  and  southeast,  older  areas  containing  long- 
established  commercial  and  banking  houses,  the  most  intensively 
farmed  counties  of  the  State,  and  the  bulk  of  the  State’s  manufacturing 
interests. 

Between  1848  and  1860,  the  Democracy  employed  a variety  of  ap- 
peals calculated  to  insure  the  continued  support  of  the  several  groups 
comprising  its  majority.  Among  these,  appeals  to  the  economic  self- 
interest  of  the  voters  were  routinely  made.  The  terms  in  which  the 
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party  supported  the  Ten  Hour  Law  are  but  one  example  of  an  overt 
effort  to  identify  the  Democracy  with  the  economic  interests  of  the 
workingman.  More  subtly,  however,  the  party’s  southern  policy  was 
continually  urged  on  economic  grounds,  while  Whig-Republican  alter- 
natives were  often  condemned  as  bad  for  business.  Democrats  con- 
sistently identified  Philadelphia's  economic  well-being,  for  example, 
with  her  southern  trade  and  argued  that  Democratic  policy,  as  it 
conduced  to  sectional  harmony,  enhanced  that  trade.  Opposition 
programs,  they  charged,  by  promoting  animosity  between  North  and 
South,  were  bound  to  affect  the  intersectional  trade  adversely  and 
would,  therefore,  undermine  the  Philadelphia  economy.  Similarly, 
the  party  moved  in  the  period  from  advocacy  of  a low  tariff,  to  support 
of  selective  rate  increases,  to  endorsement  of  a general  upward  revision, 
and  asserted  of  each  position  in  turn  that  it  best  served  the  economic 
interests  of  the  State. 

The  attraction  of  the  party,  however,  was  not  primarily  economic. 
Of  greater  importance  in  determining  the  allegiance  of  native-born 
voters  was  the  compelling  weight  of  tradition.  Among  newer  arrivals, 
it  was  the  party’s  reputation  for  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  ethnic 
and  religious  minorities,  a reputation  which,  while  carefully  cultivated, 
was  not  undeserved.  In  both  instances,  the  attraction  stemmed  from 
a larger  achievement,  the  successful  projection  of  the  party  as  the 
party  of  “the  common  man,”  a characteristic  which  clearly  distin- 
guished it  from  the  forces  of  the  opposition.  In  attempting  to  sustain 
this  image,  party  candidates  and  editors  spoke  in  the  rhetoric  of  the 
Jacksonians  until  well  into  the  fifties.  In  the  campaign  of  1856,  how- 
ever, Bigler  and  the  State  leadership,  with  Buchanan’s  encouragement, 
shifted  the  emphasis  in  a bid  for  the  votes  of  Pennsylvania’s  “old” 
Whigs  and  Natives.  They  asserted  that  the  Democracy  had  become 
the  sole  exponent  of  the  conservative  tradition,  that  it  was  contending 
valiantly  with  the  forces  of  disruption,  anti  that  its  election  was  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  This  argument  was  amplified  in 
subsequent  State  contests,  and  by  1860  occupied  a central  position  in 
the  Democratic  appeal. 

The  opposition  to  the  Democracy,  represented  principally  by  the 
Whig  party  at  the  outset  of  the  period,  by  the  Know-Nothings  momen- 
tarilv  in  the  1850’s,  and  finally  by  the  Republican  party,  was  a congeries 
of  often  unrelated  and  sometimes  conflicting  interests  united  by  a 
common  abhorrence  of  the  party  of  Jackson.  The  Whigs,  in  1848, 
were  strongest  among  bankers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  who 
were  represented  within  the  party  leadership  by  such  men  as  James 
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Irvin,  William  D.  Lewis,  and  William  F.  Johnston.  The  Whigs  were 
also  strong  among  members  of  the  professions,  especially  those  of  es- 
tablished social  position,  such  as  James  Pollock,  and  among  affluent 
farmers,  particularly  in  the  southeast.  They  also  drew  some  support 
from  the  ranks  of  labor,  attracting  primarily  native-born  workers 
alarmed  by  the  influx  of  immigrant  labor. 

The  disparity  of  economic  interests  within  the  party,  for  example 
among  bankers,  businessmen,  farmers,  and  urban  workers,  and  the 
continual  effort  to  attract  new  members  profoundly  affected  the  nature 
both  of  the  party  and  of  its  appeals.  The  Whigs  generally  found  the 
political  hazards  too  great  to  permit  them  to  espouse  forthright,  posi- 
tive positions  on  most  public  questions,  that  of  protection  being  a 
notable  exception.  In  that  instance,  a high  tariff  was  presented  as  a 
device  to  exclude  the  products  of  cheap  foreign  labor  from  the  Ameri- 
can market  and  protect  American  jobs,  and  therefore  deserved  the 
support  of  all.  On  most  other  issues,  however— the  Ten  Hour  Law 
and  the  question  of  the  permanence  of  the  Compromise  measures  being 
cases  in  point— party  efforts  to  formulate  positions  acceptable  to  so 
mixed  a membership  failed,  and  resulted  in  such  painful  intra-party 
bloodletting  as  the  Cooper-Johnston  feud. 

For  the  most  part,  therefore,  the  Whigs  found  it  easier  and  safer 
to  define  what  they  opposed  than  what  they  supported,  and  their  plat- 
forms were  correspondingly  negative.  They  regularly  denounced  elec- 
toral fraud,  political  corruption,  extravagance  in  government,  and 
executive  usurpation  of  power,  and  pledged  themselves  to  the  restora- 
tion of  constitutional  government  and  clean  politics.  Similarly  they 
condemned  intemperance  and  its  attendant  vices  in  terms  that  cast 
the  party  as  champion  not  only  of  sobriety  but  of  virtue  as  well. 
The  well-known  Whig  antipathy  toward  immigrants  and  Catholics 
served  much  the  same  purpose.  It  was  also  essentially  negative,  it 
fitted  well  with  the  party’s  tariff  stand  and  also  with  its  opposition 
to  debauchery  and  corruption— widely  associated  with  the  activities  of 
foreigners— and  it  enabled  the  party  to  pose  as  defender  of  American 
institutions  under  assault  from  without.  Because  it  appealed  to  both 
the  prejudices  and  the  economic  interests  of  native-born  workers,  po- 
litical nativism  seemed,  to  many  Whigs,  an  appropriate  weapon  to 
break  the  near-monopoly  of  the  Democrats  over  the  labor  vote  and  to 
broaden  the  Whig  party’s  base.  Finally,  since  the  percentage  of  im- 
migrants within  the  total  population  of  the  Keystone  State  was  smaller 
than  it  was  in  most  other  Atlantic  seaboard  free  states,  foreion-born 
voters  constituted  a lesser  deterrent  to  nativist  appeals  in  Pennsylvania 
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than  they  did  elsewhere.  In  consequence,  perhaps,  such  appeals  were 
constant  and  important  elements  in  the  political  repertoire  of  Penn- 
sylvania Whigs. 

The  Whigs’  conservatism,  their  nativism,  and  their  pro-business  pos- 
ture might  have  served  the  party  better  but  for  two  developments. 
Prosperity  in  the  late  1 8 10’s  and  1850’s  robbed  their  economic  positions 
of  much  of  their  appeal.  Simultaneously,  other  national  developments 
compelled  the  party  to  declare  itself  on  the  extension  of  slavery  and 
on  related  questions,  subjects  upon  which  party  members  differed 
sharply.  In  the  ensuing  struggle,  the  “radical"  anti-slavery  wing,  led 
by  Governor  William  F.  Johnston,  triumphed.  Its  victory,  however, 
put  the  lie  to  the  party's  claim  to  be  the  voice  of  conservatism  and 
drove  a portion  of  the  defeated  minority,  which  was  concentrated  in 
the  southeast  and  headed  by  U.  S.  Senator  James  Cooper,  out  of  the 
party.  Those  who  remained,  including  Cooper,  continued  the  fight 
with  the  support,  after  Zachary  Taylor's  death,  of  President  Millard 
Fillmore.  By  this  point,  the  'Whig  party  in  Pennsylvania  had  become, 
essentially,  a free-soil  party.  Rent  by  faction,  it  was  now  hopelessly  at 
odds  with  its  own  national  leadership  as  well.  Its  opposition  to  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  which  seemed  to  promise  respite  from  the  slavery 
controversy,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  Christiana  Riot,  which  linked 
anti-slavery,  in  the  minds  of  many,  with  violence  and  defiance  of  the 
law,  discredited  Johnston  and  completed  the  destruction  of  the  State 
party.  Although  nativism  momentarily  eclipsed  the  slavery  issue  and 
produced  the  Know-Nothing-Amei  ican  party,  events  in  Kansas  re- 
vived the  issue  and  shattered  the  Americans  just  as  it  had  the  Whigs. 

By  the  mid-1850’s  opposition  leaders  were  casting  about,  once  again, 
for  a political  formula  which  would  unite  all  the  disparate  elements 
opposed  to  the  Democracy,  address  the  issues  instead  of  evading  them, 
and  attract  voters  from  the  majority  party.  By  1856,  nativism  had 
proved  itself  too  narrow  an  issue,  and  in  the  Packer-Wilmot  guber- 
natorial election  of  the  following  year,  militant  anti-slavery  showed 
itself  too  radical  an  issue  for  the  task.  Between  1858  and  1860,  how- 
ever, among  Republicans  campaigning  as  the  People’s  party,  such  a 
formtda  was  devised. 

The  Republican  appeal,  as  it  matured  by  1860,  stressed  economic 
self-interest,  nativist  principles,  and  hostility  to  the  further  spread  of 
slavery,  often  in  that  order  of  emphasis.  Flowever,  each  theme  was 
given  a very  general  meaning  in  official  literature  designed  for  State- 
wide circulation.  It  was  left  to  party  officials  at  the  local  level  to 
invest  each  position  with  the  appropriate  nuances  to  make  it  com- 
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pelling  to  their  voters.  Thus,  within  the  economic  appeal,  the  tariff 
was  emphasized  in  the  eastern  industrial  counties,  the  homestead  veto 
in  agrarian  counties,  especially  in  the  west,  and  the  corruption  issue 
everywhere.  The  nativist  appeal  was  similarly  flexible  and  permitted 
party  leaders,  by  stressing  the  threat  posed  by  a burgeoning  Catholic 
church,  to  bid  successfully,  especially  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh, 
for  the  votes  of  foreign-born  Protestants.  The  anti-slavery  appeal, 
while  attracting  the  humanitarian  vote,  was  softened  by  expressions  of 
respect  for  southern  rights  and  of  fidelity  to  the  Union,  which  were 
calculated  to  soothe  the  uneasy.  Similarly,  Republican  leaders  in  their 
opposition  to  slavery  extension,  skillfully  appealed  to  the  pervading 
racial  prejudice  and  to  economic  self-interest  by  denouncing  Negroes 
and  depicting  the  introduction  of  slavery  to  a region  as  a threat  to 
the  employment  of  workingmen.  Finally,  a major  theme  in  the 
nonextension  argument  was  that  as  slavery  secured  a foothold  in  an 
area,  that  area’s  spokesmen  in  national  political  councils  joined  the 
advocates  of  southern  slaveholding  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
terests of  northerners.  To  characterize  such  appeals  as  anti-slavery  is, 
in  fact,  misleading,  for,  in  reality,  they  asserted  the  interest  of  northern 
whites  in  preference  to  those  of  southern  whites. 

Whether  the  Republican  formula  would  have,  by  itself,  given  the 
party  a victory  over  a united  and  determined  Democracy  is  problem- 
atical. Such  a party,  however,  the  Republicans  were  never  compelled 
to  face.  The  bitter  factional  strife  at  the  State  level,  followed  by  the 
spectacular  national  schism,  occurring  at  a time  when  the  party  was 
confronted  with  its  most  serious  challenge,  burdened  the  Democracy 
beyond  its  capacity  and  it  succumbed.  The  Republican  party,  in  the 
substance  and  manner  of  its  advocacy  of  integrity  in  government,  pro- 
tection for  industry  and  labor,  nonextension  of  slavery,  and  in  its 
nativist  attitudes,  revealed  itself  to  be  an  ambivalent  mixture  of 
principle  and  expediency,  of  altruism  and  self-interest,  and  of  hu- 
manitarianism  and  bigotry.  Although  victorious,  its  ultimate  course 
remained  to  be  determined. 
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APPENDIX  A 

PENNSYLVANIA  POPULATION,  18501 


County 

Native  Borr 
White 

Adams 

24,695 

Allegheny 

91,376 

Armstrong 

26,429 

Beaver 

23.338 

Bedford 

22,048 

Berks 

73,668 

Blair 

19,783 

Bradford 

39,834 

Bucks 

51,078 

Butler 

26,442 

Cambria  

14,381 

Carbon 

11,142 

Centre  . 

22,315 

Chester 

57,115 

Clarion 

21,621 

Clearfield 

11,480 

Clinton 

10,489 

Columbia 

16,868 

Crawford 

35,564 

Cumberland 

32,492 

Dauphin 

32,646 

Delaware 

18,738 

Elk  

2,252 

Erie 

33,941 

Fayette  . 

36,213 

Forest 

— 

Franklin 

36,398 

Fulton 

7,203 

Greene 

21,480 

Huntingdon 

23,476 

Indiana 

25,481 

Jefferson 

12,428 

Juniata 

12,790 

Lancaster 

89,166 

Lawrence 

19,364 

Foreign  Born  Free 

White  Negro 


731  555 

43,414  3,431 

3.002  129 

3,106  245 

589  415 

2 911  550 

1,734  260 

2,800  197 

3,291  1.722 

3,820  84 

3,264  128 

4,514  30 

797  243 

4,100  5,223 

1,827  H7 

1.002  104 

566  152 

739  103 

2,186  99 

878  957 

1,830  1.278 

4,384  1,557 

1,277  2 

4,652  149 

1,230  1,669 

1,558  1,948 

271  93 

180  476 

975  335 

1,435  254 

996  94 

108  131 

6,164  3,614 

1,583  132 


T otal 


25,981 
138290 
29,560 
26,689 
23,052 
77,129 
21,777 
42,831 
56,091 
30,346 
17,773 
15,686 
23,355 
66,438 
22,565 
12,586 
1 1 ,207 
17,710 
37,849 
34,327 
35,754 
24,679 
3,531 
38,742 
39,112 

39,904 

7,567 

22,136 

24,786 

27,170 

13,518 

13,029 

98,944 

21,079 


1 Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,  pp.  296-97.  Statistics  for  Forest  County  are 
included  in  the  Jefferson  County  totals  and  those  for  Snyder  County  in  the  Union 
County  totals. 
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APPENDIX  A (continued) 


Native  Born 

Foreign  Born 

Fiee 

County 

White 

White 

Negro 

Total 

Lebanon 

25,404 

581 

86 

26,071 

Lehigh 

31,235 

1,196 

48 

32,479 

Luzerne 

43,132 

12,567 

373 

56,072 

Lycoming 

24,383 

1,507 

367 

26,257 

McKean 

4,953 

265 

36 

5,254 

Mercer 

30,083 

2,798 

291 

33,172 

Mifflin 

13,886 

684 

410 

14,980 

Monroe 

12,739 

431 

100 

13,270 

Montgomery 

52,236 

5,198 

857 

58,291 

Montour 

12.076 

1.079 

84 

13,239 

Northampton 

37,722 

2.377 

136 

40,235 

Northumberland 

22,726 

454 

92 

23,272 

Perry 

19,521 

432 

135 

20,088 

Philadelphia 

271,110 

117,891 

19,761 

408,762 

Pike 

4,724 

968 

189 

5,881 

Potter 

5,819 

223 

6 

6,048 

Schuylkill 

41,928 

18,377 

408 

60,713 

Snyder 

— 

. 

Somerset 

23,244 

1,073 

99 

24,416 

Sullivan 

3,043 

6-10 

11 

3,694 

Susquehanna 

25,966 

2,562 

160 

28,688 

Tioga 

22,500 

1,389 

98 

23,987 

Union 

25,778 

204 

101 

26,083 

Venango 

17,419 

851 

40 

18,310 

Warren 

12,392 

1,201 

78 

13,671 

Washington 

41,073 

2,307 

1 ,559 

44,939 

Wayne 

16,008 

5,833 

49 

21,890 

Westmoreland 

46,567 

4,713 

446 

51,726 

Wyoming 

9,736 

914 

5 

10,655 

York 

53,537 

2,788 

1,125 

57,450 
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APPENDIX  B 

PARTY  PREFERENCE  BY  COUNTY,  1836-18521 


Democratic  Counties 

Armstrong 

Berks 

Cambria2 

Centre 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Fayette 

Greene 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Whig  Counties 

Adams 

Allegheny 

Beaver2 

Bedford2 

Butler 

Chester 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Erie 

Franklin2 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Somerset 

Union 

Montgomery 

Northumberland 

Perry 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill2 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Venango 

W arren 

Wayne 

Westmoreland 

York 

Divided  Counties 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Cumberland 

Mercer 

Philadelphia 

Washington 

1 Burnham,  Presidential  Ballots,  pp.  211-12.  Classifications  are  based  upon  the 
presidential  election  returns  of  1836-18o2  inclusive. 

2 Carried  by  the  majority  party  in  four  of  five  elections.  In  all  other  counties, 
the  majority  party  was  victorious,  without  exception,  in  the  five  elections  covered. 
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DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  ORGANIZATION,  18531 


State  Central  Committee 
William  L.  Hirst,  Chairman 


Ahl,  John  A.  (Cumberland) 
Badger,  William  (Philadelphia) 
Banks,  Thaddcus  (Blair) 
Bcardslee,  H.  B.  (Wayne) 

Boies,  David  (Beaver) 

Brodhead,  A.  G.,  Jr.  (Carbon) 
Buckalew,  C.  R.  (Columbia) 
Burnside,  James  (Centre) 
Carrigan,  C.  W.  (Philadelphia) 
Carson,  F.  C.  (Dauphin) 

Cessna,  John  (Bedford) 

Clarke,  J.  C.  (Westmoreland) 
Curtis,  William  (Philadelphia) 
Danner,  Joel  B.  (Adams) 

Dawson,  J.  L.  (Fayette) 
Dicffenbach,  H.  L.  (Clinton) 
Dock,  William  (Dauphin) 

Evans,  John  C.  (Berks) 

Fernon,  T.  S.  (Philadelphia) 
Florence,  T.  B.  (Philadelphia) 
Forney,  J.  W.  (Philadelphia) 
Foulkrod,  Levi  (Philadelphia) 
Fretz,  O.  P.  (Montgomery) 
Galbraith,  J.  (Erie) 

Goodwin,  William  (Philadelphia) 
Gray,  William  (Delaware) 

Hall,  C.  M.  (Schuylkill) 

Hamlin,  B.  D.  (McKean) 

Harper,  L,  (Allegheny) 

Harvey,  G.  T.  (Bucks) 

Horn,  John  (Philadelphia) 
Hunter,  C.  H.  (Berks) 

Hutter,  W.  H.  (Northampton) 
Ihrie,  B.  (Northampton) 

James,  J.  Y.  (Warren) 

Jameson,  T.  (York) 

Jones,  O.  (Montgomery) 

King,  S.  G.  (Philadelphia) 

Kneass,  Horn  R.  (Philadelphia) 
Kuester,  J.  M.  (Lawrence) 


Lynch,  D.  (Allegheny) 
McCalmont,  J.  S.  (Clarion) 
McFadden,  O.  B.  (Washington) 
McFarland,  J.  E.  (Crawford) 
McKibbin,  C.  (Philadelphia) 
Miller,  W.  H.  (Perry) 
Monaghan,  R.  E.  (Chester) 
Mott,  Henry  S.  (Pike) 

O'Brien,  J.  (Philadelphia) 
Parke,  IE  (Dauphin) 

Pershing,  Cyrus  L.  (Cambria) 
Phillips,  H.  M.  (Philadelphia) 
Plitt,  George  (Philadelphia) 
Pluiner,  A.  (Venango) 

Power,  A.  (Crawford) 
Purviance,  J.  N.  (Butler) 
Quigglc,  J.  W.  (Clinton) 

Rcilh . W.  (Franklin) 

Reynolds,  J.  L.  (Lancaster) 
Reynolds,  Levi  (Delaware) 
Richards,  W.  J.  (Montgomery) 
Ringwalt,  J.  L.  (Monroe) 
Robbins,  J.  (Philadelphia) 
Sanderson,  G.  (Bradford) 
Stagers,  F..  N.  (Philadelphia) 
Stewart,  T.  S.  (Philadelphia) 
Stokes,  T.  J.  P.  (Philadelphia) 
Streeter,  F.  B.  (Susquehanna) 
Swarr,  H.  B.  (Lancaster) 

I rout,  M.  C.  (Mercer) 

Vandvke,  J.  C.  (Philadelphia) 
Vaux.  R.  (Philadelphia) 
Walters,  H.  J.  (Mifflin) 

\\  ebb,  F..  G.  (Philadelphia) 
Welsh,  W.  H.  (York) 

Wierman,  Isaac  F.  (Adams) 

\\  illiams,  G.  (Philadelphia) 
Wise,  W.  W.  (Jefferson) 

Witte,  W.  H.  (Philadelphia) 
Wright,  H.  (Luzerne) 


'Vaux  Family  MSS.,  HSP.  No  comparable  documents  for  the  Whig  party  were 
found. 
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APPENDIX  C (continued) 

District  Committees  of  Visitation2 


Senatorial  District  to  be  visited: 

3rd.  Montgomery  County 
4th.  Chester,  Delaware 
5th.  Berks 
6th.  Bucks 

7th.  Lancaster,  Lebanon 
8th.  Northumberland,  Dauphin 
9th.  Northampton,  Lehigh 
10th.  Carbon,  Monroe,  Pike,  Wayne 
11th.  Adams,  Franklin 
12th.  York 

13th.  Cumberland,  Perry 
14th.  Centre,  Lycoming,  Sullivan, 
Clinton 

15th.  Blair,  Cambria,  Huntingdon 
16th.  Luzerne,  Montour,  Columbia 
17th.  Bradford,  Susquehanna, 
Wyoming 

18th.  Tioga,  Potter,  McKean,  Elk, 
Clearfield,  Jefferson 
19th.  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren 

20th.  Erie,  Crawford 

21st.  Butler,  Beaver,  Lawrence 

22nd.  Allegheny 
23rd.  Washington,  Greene 
24th.  Bedford,  Fulton,  Somerset 
25th.  Armstrong,  Indiana,  Clarion 

26th.  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Union 
27th.  Westmoreland,  Fayette 
28th.  Schuylkill 


Committee  Members: 

Monaghan,  Levi,  Reynolds,  Vaux 
Richards,  Phillips,  Harvey 
Dock,  Kneass,  Brodhead 
Jones,  Ihrie,  Foulkrod 
Jameson,  Wierman,  Curtis 
Buckalew,  Walters,  Florence 
Evans,  Mott,  Fernon 
Hamlin,  Wright,  Streeter,  Williams 
Dawson,  Ahl,  O'Brien 
J.  L.  Reynolds,  Danner,  Stagers 
Carrigan,  Reilly,  Banks 
Sanderson,  Dieffenbach,  Vandyke 

Cessna,  Wise,  Goodwin 
Hunter,  Fretz,  Hall 
Hutter,  Park,  Ringwalt 

Ouiggle,  Cameron,  Beardslee 

McFarland,  Boies,  and  a third  to  be 

named  by  Judge  Galbraith 

Trout,  Purviance,  Kuester 

Power,  King,  a third  to  be  named  by 

Judge  McCalmont 

Witte,  Clark,  Stewart 

Lynch,  McKibbin,  Webb 

Pershing,  Swarr,  Plitt 

Plumer,  James,  a third  to  be  named  by 

Judge  Burnside 

Millar,  Horn,  Robbins 

Forney,  Harper,  McFadden 

Gray,  Jesse  Johnson  (per  Stokes) , 

Badger 


2 Members  were  drawn  from  within  the  State  Central  Committee.  No  visitation 
committees  were  established  for  the  1st.  and  2nd.  Senatorial  Districts  which  com- 
prised Philadelphia  City  and  County  respectively. 
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State  Committee  of 

Adams,  H.  J.  Stahle 
Allegheny,  J.  K.  Morehead 
Armstrong,  Wm.  McWilliams 
Beaver,  Samuel  B.  Wilson 
Bedford,  John  B.  Reed 
Berks,  Joel  B.  Wanner 
Blair,  Theophilus  Snyder 
Bradford,  Ulysses  Mercur 
Bucks,  Samuel  Darrah 
Butler,  John  A.  Negley 
Cambria,  Wm.  Ki t tell 
Carbon,  Wm.  Lilly,  Jr. 

Centre,  Wm.  11.  Blair 
Chester,  N.  Strickland 
Clarion,  Wm.  T.  Alexander 
Clearfield,  John  F.  Weaver 
Clinton,  Henry  Frysinger 
Columbia,  Reuben  W.  Weaver 
Crawford,  W.  P.  Shattuck 
Cumberland,  John  Goodyear 
Dauphin,  R.  A.  Lamberton 
Delaware,  Joseph  Weaver,  Jr. 

Elk,  J.  L.  Gillis 
Erie,  Murray  Whallar 
Fayette,  Thomas  B.  Searight 
Franklin,  B.  B.  Bonner 
Fulton,  A.  J.  Fore 
Greene,  W.  J.  H.  Pauley 
Huntingdon,  A.  Porter  Wilson 
Indiana,  Augustus  Drum 
Jefferson,  E.  R.  Brady 
Juniata,  S.  E.  Hench 


(continued) 

Correspondence 
Lancaster,  Wm.  Mathiot 
Lawrence,  Alexander  Newell 
Lebanon,  D.  B.  Marshall 
Lehigh,  Mifflin  Hannum 
Luzerne,  S.  P.  Collins 
Lycoming,  John  M.  B.  Petriken 
McKean,  W.  A.  'Williams 
Mercer,  Wm.  L.  Brackenridge 
Mifflin,  IV.  R.  McCay 
Monroe.  James  H.  Walton 
Montgomery,  Nathaniel  Jacoby 
Montour,  Edward  H.  Baldy 
Northampton,  W.  J.  Harmony 
Northumberland,  John  G.  Frick 

J.  H.  Zimmerman 

Perry,  J.  Kacy 

Philadelphia,  W.  S.  Allen 

Pike,  Wm.  C.  Salmon 

Potter,  N.  L.  Dike 

Schuylkill,  G.  L.  Vliet 

Somerset,  Wm.  Roddy 

Sullivan,  Wm.  Smith 

Susquehanna,  M.  C.  Tyler 

Tioga,  Edwin  Dyer 

Union,  John  Swineford 

Venango,  Wm.  H.  Lamberton 

Warren,  Glenni  W.  Scofield 

Washington,  James  B.  Ruple 

Wayne,  W.  H.  Dimmick 

Westmoreland,  Alexander  McKinney 

Wyoming,  Wm.  M.  Platt 

York,  A.  J.  Glossbrenner 
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APPENDIX  C (continued) 

Instructions  to  Members  of  Committees  of  Visitation 

Philadelphia,  August  13th,  1853 
Sir: 

The  State  Central  Committee,  at  their  meeting  in  this  City,  took  into  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  personal  interviews  between  its  members  and  our  brethren, 
in  the  different  counties,  and  resolved  to  originate  that  highly  important  measure 
during  the  present  campaign.  For  that  purpose,  the  members  of  the  Committee  are 
distributed  into  Districts;  and  it  is  hoped  that  no  one  will  omit  this  important  and 
agreeable  duty. 

The  Central  Committee  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  12th  Sept.,  and  also  on 
the  26th  Sept.  At  one  of  those  meetings  your  Report  can  either  be  made  in  person, 
or  if  inconvenient  to  attend,  please  transmit  it  in  writing,  with  a full  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  District  you  have  visited,  and  such  suggestions  as  may  occur  to 
you  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  party  in  that  District  and  elsewhere. 

Please  correspond  with  the  member  or  members  of  the  State  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence, in  the  particular  District  allotted  to  you,  who  will  take  measures  to 
invite  the  members  of  the  County  Standing  Committee  and  others  of  our  brethren, 
to  meet  you  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit. 

These  personal  interchanges  of  opinions  connot  [.sic]  fail  to  do  good;  they  will 
inspirit,  enliven  and  develope  the  true  and  pure  Democratic  feeling  of  the  State,  and 
tend  to  that  great  desideratum,  a full  vote  of  the  Party.  The  influence  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  irresistible,  when  we  show  a long  series  of  Democratic  triumphs.  Let 
our  motto  be,  “The  Democratic  Party  Forever,  with  its  Principles,  its  Discipline  and 
its  Nominees.’’ 

We  enclose  a copy  of  the  Circular  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

WM.  Curtis,  WM.  L.  HIRST. 

WM.  HENRY  WEITiH,  secietanes  Chairman,  S.  C.  Committee 

P.S.  The  duties  of  the  Committee  of  Visitation  are  considered  so  important  that 
it  is  hoped  you  will  make  every  exertion  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. If  circumstances  prevent  your  personal  attention  to  them,  a substitute, 
equally  efficient  as  yourself  may  be  named  by  you  to  act  in  your  place,  pro  tempore, 
on  the  Committee. 
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Instructions  to  Members  of  the  State  Committee  of  Correspondence 

Philadelphia,  August  13,  1853 
Sir, 

Enclosed  you  will  receive  a copy  of  the  Circular  to  the  Members  of  the  State 
Central  Committee.  Please  correspond  without  delay  with  the  members  assigned  to 
the  duty  of  visiting  your  Senatorial  District,  and  ascertain  the  time  when  they  visit 
your  County.  And  we  have  no  doubt  you  will  provide  for  their  meeting  with  as 
many  of  our  brethren  from  all  parts  of  your  County  as  possible,  so  as  to  make  their 
visit  agreeable  to  themselves  and  beneficial  to  the  party. 

It  is  deemed  a matter  of  great  importance  to  provide  some  means  of  arranging 
those  local  political  disputes  that  so  often  injure  the  party  by  the  defeat  of  its 
Candidates.  For  the  want  of  some  tribunal  to  appeal  to,  there  has  heretofore, 
existed  no  mode  of  reconciling  disagreements  among  contending  Candidates.  It  is 
proposed  to  offer,  in  all  cases,  as  mediators,  the  State  Central  Committee  for  the 
time  being.  To  effect  this  important  result,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection 
to  the  following  course;  let  each  party  to  any  dispute,  take  up  the  list  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  strike  alternately  until  three  names  are  left,  who  would,  on  notice, 
attend  in  person,  hear  the  dispute,  and  recommend  a proper  adjustment  of  it.  The 
advantages  of  such  a friendly  tribunal  are  so  obvious,  that  it  is  hoped  you  will  use 
your  influence  with  the  Standing  Committee  of  your  County  to  recommend  the 
measure,  at  an  early  day,  and,  if  generally  adopted,  it  will  become  an  organic  rule 
of  the  party,  and  contribute  to  its  harmony,  influence  and  success. 

As  a member  of  the  State  Committee  of  Correspondence,  you  will  please  make  two 
reports  to  the  Central  Committee,  the  first  in  time  to  be  laid  before  them  on  the 
12th  September,  and  the  last  on  the  26th  September.  Please  report  fully  on  the 
following  points,  in  addition  to  all  others  that  you  may  deem  proper.  1st— Is  the 
party  in  your  County  united  in  the  present  campaign.  2nd— Do  any  causes  exist  that 
will  benefit  or  injure  the  party  vote  on  the  State  or  County  ticket.— 3rd— What 
measures  do  you  suggest  for  the  promotion  of  the  partv's  vote  in  your  County,  in 
the  power  of  the  Central  Committee  to  afford.  4 th — Will  a full  Democratic  vote  be 
polled,  and  if  not  how  can  that  desirable  result  be  produced.  5— What  in  your 
judgement  will  be  the  majority  in  your  County  on  the  State  Ticket,  compared  with 
the  vote  on  the  State  Ticket  last  October. 

Yours,  Respectfully, 

WM.  L.  HIRST, 

Chairman  S.  Central  Committee 

WM.  Curtis 
WM.  Henry  Welsh 

Secretaries 
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VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  18481 


County 

Johnston 

Long- 

streth 

County 

Johnston 

Adams  . 

2,331 

1,806. 

Lancaster  

9,727 

Allegheny  

8,856 

6,164 

Lawrence  

— 

Armstrong 

2,094 

2,133 

Lebanon  

2,637 

Beaver 

2,760 

2,384 

Lehigh  

2,550 

Bedford 

2,613 

2,739 

Luzerne  

2,967 

Berks 

4,207 

8,411 

Lvcoming  

425 

Blair 

2,293 

1,427 

McKean  

376 

Bradford 

3,241 

3,741 

Mercer  

3,643 

Bucks 

5,084 

5,245 

Mifflin 

1,443 

Butler 

2,410 

2,308 

Monroe  

425 

Cambria 

1,151 

1,421 

Montgomery  . , 

4,645 

Carbon 

768 

996 

Montour  

— 

Centre 

1,649 

2,544 

Northampton 

2,551 

Chester 

5,895 

5,140 

Northumberland 

1,546 

Clarion 

1,255 

2,238 

Perry  

1,339 

Clearfield 

630 

1,111 

Philadelphia 

25,961 

Clinton 

808 

1,004 

Pike  

126 

Columbia 

1,980 

3,157 

Potter 

278 

Crawford  . 

2,580 

2,849 

Schuylkill  

4,264 

Cumberland 

2,989 

3,069 

Snyder  

— 

Dauphin 

3,249 

2,269 

Somerset  

2,755 

Delaware 

1,975 

1,500 

Sullivan  

182 

Elk  

145 

283 

Susquehanna 

1,597 

Erie 

3,500 

2,087 

Tioga  

1,219 

Fayette 

2,776 

3,290 

Union 

2,887 

Forest 

— 

— 

Venango 

988 

Franklin 

3,758 

2,988 

Warren 

947 

Fulton 

— 

— 

Washington  . . . . 

4,065 

Greene 

1,354 

2,362 

Wayne  

855 

Huntingdon 

2,289 

1,871 

Westmoreland 

2,856 

Indiana 

2,371 

1,568 

Wyoming  

780 

Jefferson 

788 

992 

York  

4,162 

Juniata 

1,103 

1,201 

Total 

168,523 

1 Whig  Almanac  (1850) , p.  56. 
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Long- 

streth 

5314 

1,800 

2,996 

3,785 

1,769 

429 

3,109 

1,591 

1,769 

5,218 

3,476 

2,124 

2,064 

21,000 

612 

627 

3338 

1,100 

360 

2,416 

2,077 

1,686 

1332 

1,145 

3,944 

1,457 

4,955 

948 

4,345 

168,221 
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VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORS,  18481 


County 

Taylor 

Cass 

Van  Buren 

Adams  

2,576 

1,762 

25 

Allegheny 

10,112 

6,591 

779 

Armstrong 

2,030 

2,126 

141 

Beaver 

2,505 

2,247 

530 

Bedford 

2,836 

2,816 

1 

Berks 

5,082 

9,484 

51 

Blair 

2,476 

1,435 

4 

Bradford 

3,272 

1,889 

1,780 

Bucks 

5,140 

5,364 

163 

Butler  

2,505 

2,247 

173 

Cambria 

1,233 

1,386 

12 

Carbon 

889 

1,881 

1 

Centre 

1,856 

2,611 

4 

Chester 

5,949 

5,360 

507 

Clarion 

1,372 

2,306 

37 

Clearfield 

761 

1,168 

23 

Clinton  

911 

967 

1 

Columbia 

2,263 

3,396 

29 

Crawford  

2,204 

2,748 

631 

Cumberland 

3,242 

3,178 

25 

Dauphin 

3,705 

2,254 

34 

Delaware 

2,194 

1,547 

84 

Elk  

134 

242 

16 

Erie 

3,418 

2,088 

357 

Fayette  

3,045 

3,441 

73 

Forest 

— 

— 



Franklin 

4,006 

3,199 

4 

Fulton  

— 





Greene 

1,476 

2,379 

52 

Huntingdon 

2,590 

1,922 

25 

Indiana 

2,410 

1,544 

204 

Jefferson 

887 

992 

19 

Juniata 

850 

856 

1 

Lancaster 

11,390 

6,080 

163 

Lawrence  







Burnham,  Presidential  Ballots , pp.  704-20. 
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APPENDIX  E (continued) 


County 

Lebanon 

Taylor 

Cass 

Van  Buren 

2,996 

2,978 

1,862 

3,199 

2 

3 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

3,576 

1,992 

367 

3,991 

2,244 

418 

176 

9 

22 

iVl  Live  dll  - 

2,977 

3,094 

1,080 

1,543 

1,586 

26 

518 

1,830 

3 

5,040 

5,627 

251 

— 

— 

— 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

3,191 

1,765 

1,562 

31,229 

216 

4,203 

2,258 

2,295 

21,508 

799 

38 

8 

5 

877 

3 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

226 

4,808 

468 

3,490 

248 

35 

3,018 

1,127 

21 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

129 

1,853 

1,264 

308 

2,563 

1,344 

19 

301 

1,039 

3,129 

1,656 

25 

Venango 

Warren 

1,061 

948 

3,898 

1,538 

1,088 

3,820 

164 

136 

468 

997 

1,642 

202 

3,124 

5,197 

122 

Wyoming 

861 

4,838 

892 

5,151 

37 

4 

Total 

185,423 

172,704 

11,273 
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VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR.  18511 


County 

Bigler 

Johnston 

Adams  

1,945 

2,472 

Allegheny 

5,983 

8,797 

Armstrong 

2,172 

2,184 

Beaver  . . . 

1,996 

1,962 

Bedford 

2,202 

2,239 

Berks 

9,486 

4,721 

Blair 

1,704 

2,295 

Bradford 

3,688 

3,650 

Bucks 

5,488 

5,258 

Butler 

2,536 

2,782 

Cambria 

1 ,765 

1,230 

Carbon 

1,374 

787 

Centre 

2,974 

1,883 

Chester 

5,350 

6,350 

Clarion 

2,658 

1,351 

Clearfield 

1,698 

962 

Clinton 

1,266 

981 

Columbia 

2,041 

1,024 

Crawford  

3,192 

2,933 

Cumberland 

3,141 

2,955 

Dauphin 

2,699 

3,699 

Delaware 

1,594 

2,147 

Elk  . 

465 

154 

Erie 

2,110 

3,610 

Fayette 

3,179 

2,626 

Forest  

— 

— 

Franklin 

3,236 

3,782 

Fulton 

— 

— 

Greene  

2,250 

1,272 

Huntingdon 

2,024 

2,435 

Indiana 

1,752 

2,540 

Jefferson 

1,240 

1,002 

Juniata 

1,337 

1,143 

1 Whig  Almanac 

(1852)  , 

p.  53. 

County 

Bigler 

Johnston 

Lancaster 

6,226 

11,064 

Lawrence 

1,079 

2,137 

Lebanon 

1,949 

2,924 

Lehigh 

3,392 

3,015 

Luzerne 

4,909 

3,471 

Lycoming 

2,675 

2,007 

McKean 

468 

409 

Mercer 

2,760 

2,673 

Mifflin 

1,673 

1,413 

Monroe 

2,107 

423 

Montgomery  . , 

5,742 

4,941 

Montour 

1,393 

876 

Northampton 

4,150 

2,627 

Northumberland 

2,529 

1,628 

Perry 

2,237 

1,390 

Philadelphia 

22,001 

24,760 

Pike 

836 

169 

Potter 

574 

621 

Schuylkill 

4,743 

4,069 

Snyder  

— 

— 

Somerset  

1,069 

2,739 

Sullivan  

458 

227 

Susquehanna 

2,815 

2,123 

Tioga  

2,036 

1,463 

1 nion 

1,949 

2,817 

Venango 

1,698 

1,142 

Warren 

1,242 

1,137 

Washington 

3,916 

4,042 

Wayne 

2,182 

1,040 

Westmoreland 

5,140 

3,115 

Wyoming 

1,136 

913 

York 

5,738 

4,727 

Total 

186,499 

178,034 

APPENDICES 

APPENDIX  G 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORS,  18521 


County 

Adams 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 


Pierce 

Scott 

2,018 

2,725 

7,226 

9,615 

2,430 

2,093 

1,943 

1,805 

2,319 

2,273 

9,513 

4,913 

1,931 

2,590 

3,930 

3,526 

5,766 

4,928 

2,533 

2,833 

2,035 

1,461 

1,311 

749 

2,993 

1,916 

5,520 

5,700 

2,642 

1,218 

1,733 

977 

1,318 

996 

2,102 

1,165 

3,427 

2,775 

3,188 

2,878 

2,675 

3,673 

1,737 

2,083 

423 

163 

2,738 

4,015 

3,867 

3,030 

3,358 

3,904 

831 

729 

2,602 

1,559 

2,041 

2,511 

1,827 

2,387 

1,484 

1,115 

823 

559 

6,578 

11,636 

1,064 

1,984 

169 


Hale 

31 

965 

142 

361 

5 

5 

281 

58 

166 

15 


338 

28 

24 

2 

996 

29 

107 

14 

611 


3 

1 

30 

2 

279 

22 

53 

514 


Burnham,  Presidential  Ballots,  pp.  704-20. 
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DISRUPTION  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY 


APPENDIX  G (continued) 


County 

Pierce 

Scott 

Hale 

Lebanon  

2,118 

3,105 

1 

Lehigh  

3,493 

2,993 

2 

Luzerne 

5,340 

3,339 

79 

Lycoming 

2,790 

2,085 

5 

McKean 

597 

405 

78 

Mercer 

2,693 

2,211 

769 

Mifflin 

1,690 

1,392 

— 

Monroe 

2,098 

418 

— 

Montgomery 

5,767 

4,791 

160 

Montour  

1,455 

866 

— 

Northampton  

4,403 

2,978 

16 

Northumberland 

2,451 

1,619 

4 

Perry 

2,159 

1,413 

— 

Philadelphia 

26,022 

24,566 

626 

Pike 

834 

202 

— 

Potter  

661 

263 

325 

Schuylkill 

4,758 

4,128 

10 

Snyder  

— 

— 

— 

Somerset  

1,203 

2,986 

28 

Sullivan  

426 

177 

59 

Susquehanna 

3,046 

2,035 

215 

Tioga 

2,614 

1 364 

79 

Union 

1,994 

3,081 

— 

Venango 

1,899 

1,164 

204 

Warren 

1,433 

1,138 

243 

Washington 

4,064 

3,810 

370 

Wayne 

2,362 

1,232 

4 

Westmoreland 

5,509 

3,203 

119 

Wyoming  

1,258 

807 

19 

York 

5,585 

4,700 

11 

Total 

198,578 

179,175 

8,508 
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APPENDIX  H 

VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  18541 


County 

Pollock 

Bigler 

County 

Pollock 

Bigler 

Adams 

2,124 

2,086 

Lancaster 

10,962 

4,699 

Allegheny 

10,377 

5,115 

Lawrence 

2,576 

994 

Armstrong 

2,689 

1,949 

Lebanon 

2,636 

1,751 

Beaver 

2,233 

1,458 

Lehigh 

3,094 

3,026 

Bedford 

2,157 

2,019 

Luzerne 

4,884 

4,368 

Berks 

5,143 

8,493 

Lycoming 

2,799 

2,269 

Blair 

2,706 

1,513 

McKean 

405 

502 

Bradford 

4,811 

2.369 

Mercer  

3,034 

2,550 

Bucks 

5,498 

5,089 

Mifflin 

1,630 

1,287 

Butler 

2,955 

2,381 

Monroe 

625 

1,917 

Cambria 

1,627 

1,739 

Montgomery 

5,144 

5,559 

Carbon 

1,056 

1,227 

Montour 

757 

976 

Centre 

2,774 

2,113 

Northampton 

3,417 

3,685 

Chester 

6,544 

4,412 

Northumberland 

2,121 

2,182 

Clarion 

2,015 

2,173 

Perry 

2,121 

1.412 

Clearfield 

1,188 

1,448 

Philadelphia 

28,401 

25,313 

Clinton 

1,497 

935 

Pike 

207 

624 

Columbia 

1,399 

2,180 

Potter  

748 

656 

Crawford 

3,696 

2,687 

Schuylkill 

4,252 

5,388 

Cumberland 

3,157 

2,581 

Snvder  

— 

— 

Dauphin 

4,061 

2,224 

Somerset 

2,756 

1268 

Delaware 

2,292 

1,556 

Sullivan 

329 

417 

Elk 

401 

364 

Susquehanna 

2,819 

2,126 

Erie 

3,637 

2,526 

Tioga 

2,448 

1,489 

Fayette  

3,488 

2,440 

Union 

2,881 

1,913 

Forest  

- 

— 

Venango 

1,679 

1,466 

Franklin 

3,579 

2,799 

Warren 

1,400 

1,118 

Fulton 

705 

876 

Washington 

4,276 

3,457 

Greene  

1,746 

2,006 

Wayne  

1,408 

1,877 

Huntingdon 

2,614 

1,500 

Westmoreland 

3,773 

3,803 

Indiana 

3,161 

1,264 

Wyoming 

1,174 

893 

Jefferson 

1,559 

988 

York 

4,777 

4,707 

Juniata 

1,170 

1,176 

Total 

204,008 

167,001 

1 Whig  Almanac  (1855) , pp.  56-57. 
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DISRUPTION  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY 


APPENDIX  I 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORS,  18561 


Fremont 

Fillmore 

Fillmore 

County 

B.uchanan 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Straight 

Adams 

2,837 

2,345 

1,120 

1,225 

24 

Allegheny 

9,062 

14,174 

13,671 

608 

898 

Armstrong 

2,680 

3,189 

3,076 

113 

75 

Beaver 

1,905 

2,761 

2,658 

103 

183 

Bedford 

2,458 

2,090 

306 

1,784 

152 

Berks 

11,272 

4,319 

1,037 

3,282 

304 

Blair 

2,080 

2,198 

445 

1,753 

667 

Bradford 

2,314 

6,963 

6,933 

30 

71 

Bucks 

6,517 

5,101 

4,682 

419 

316 

Butler 

2,648 

3,415 

3,401 

14 

67 

Cambria 

2,987 

1 ,665 

804 

861 

107 

Carbon  

1,868 

1,001 

692 

309 

156 

Centre 

2,895 

1,790 

390 

1,400 

552 

Chester  

6,333 

6,928 

6,308 

620 

828 

Clarion 

2,760 

1,732 

788 

944 

6 

Clearfield 

1,678 

1,306 

756 

550 

93 

Clinton 

1,485 

1,266 

618 

648 

34 

Columbia 

2,888 

1,453 

1,139 

214 

6 

Crawford 

3,891 

6,364 

5,360 

4 

41 

Cumberland 

3,437 

3,037 

1,472 

1,565 

14 

Dauphin 

3,093 

3,941 

1,614 

2,330 

106 

Delaware 

2,005 

1,809 

1,000 

319 

791 

Elk  

676 

320 

265 

45 

7 

Erie 

2,584 

5,1 94 

5,157 

37 

252 

Fayette 

3,554 

2,217 

2,889 

1,128 

45 

Forest  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Franklin 

3,469 

3,663 

2,336 

1,327 

16 

Fulton 

970 

703 

149 

561 

6 

Greene 

2,447 

1,593 

1,321 

272 

14 

Huntingdon 

2,164 

1,834 

926 

908 

737 

Indiana 

1,762 

3,843 

2,625 

218 

32 

Jefferson 

1,463 

1,646 

1,163 

683 

32 

Juniata  

1,565 

1,077 

480 

597 

160 

Lancaster 

8,781 

10,224 

6,608 

3,616 

977 

Lawrence 

1,220 

3,078 

3,067 

11 

86 

'Pittsburgh  Gazette,  November  17,  1856.  Although  published  as  official  and 
generally  accurate,  these  statistics  contain  obvious  errors  in  detail.  Unlike  alter- 
native listings,  however,  they  provide  separate  tabulations  of  the  Fremont  Union 
and  Fillmore  Union  votes  and,  in  addition,  distinguish  between  the  Fillmore  Union 
vote  and  the  Fillmore  “straight”  vote. 
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County 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder  

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland 

Wyoming 

York 

Total 


APPENDIX  I (continued) 

Fremont 


Buchanan  Union  Union 


2,393  2,996  2,348 

4,428  3,328  3,237 

6,791  5,155  4,850 

3,824  2,634  934 

526  819  812 

2 899  3,701  3,686 

L491  1,205  216 

2,276  617  560 

7.1 34  3,837  2,846 

1,271  804  666 

5,260  1,812  1.168 

3,059  1,662  566 

2.135  1,271  521 

38,222  20,110  7,892 

862  280  270 

667  1,268  1,264 

7,035  4,503  2,188 

1,265  1,458  443 

1,763  2,862  1.458 

538  352  309 

2,548  3,869  3,861 

1,386  4,548  4,541 

1,092  1,600  1,429 

2,157  2,106  2,041 

1,231  2,093  2,091 

4,288  4,374  4,237 

1,780  1,880  1,811 

5’, 172  4,485  4,202 

L171  1,155  1,138 

6,879  3,811  512 

230,101  203,288  147,251 


Fillmore 

Fillmore 

Union 

Straight 

648 

41 

91 

21 

305 

563 

1,700 

70 

7 

40 

16 

103 

989 

61 

67 

12 

492 

1,778 

138 

11 

644 

1,194 

1,090 

244 

750 

657 

12,218 

11,866 

10 

5 

4 

2 

2,315 

367 

1,015 

49 

1,404 

1 

33 

5 

8 

43 

7 

20 

171 

15 

65 

7 

2 

47 

137 

128 

69 

33 

283 

66 

17 

57 

3,300 

1,001 

56,039 

26,303 

174  DISRUPTION  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY 


APPENDIX  J 

VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  18571 


County 

Packer 

Wilmot 

Hazlehurst 

Adams 

2,363 

1,900 

59 

Allegheny 

6,610 

7,687 

856 

Armstrong 

2,409 

2,106 

111 

Beaver  

1,557 

1,999 



Bedford 

2,338 

1,568 

398 

Berks 

8,722 

2,750 

874 

Blair  

1,819 

1,450 

569 

Bradford 

2,082 

5,642 

6 

Bucks 

5,747 

4,801 

101 

Butler 

2,361 

2,831 

47 

Cambria 

2,379 

1,042 

165 

Carbon 

1 ,557 

672 

153 

Centre 

2,663 

2,145 

35 

Chester 

5,388 

5,269 

524 

Clarion 

2,132 

987 

23 

Clearfield 

1,459 

725 

235 

Clinton  

1,464 

1,083 

18 

Columbia 

2,410 

1,144 

30 

Crawford 

2,576 

3,514 

2 

Cumberland 

3,078 

2,466 

58 

Dauphin 

3,109 

2,656 

600 

Delaware 

1,598 

1,624 

600 

Elk 

502 

276 

3 

Erie  

1 ,995 

3,305 

143 

Fayette  

3,104 

2,520 

80 

Forest 

65 

79 



Franklin  

3,106 

3,058 

91 

Fulton 

817 

570 

9 

Greene 

2,034 

1,000 

8 

Huntingdon 

1,749 

1,678 

248 

Indiana  

1,438 

2,650 

26 

Jefferson 

1,268 

1,125 

54 

Juniata  

1,108 

1,035 

20 

Lancaster 

6,486 

7,699 

1,236 

Lawrence  

993 

1,992 

64 

1 Ziegler,  Manual  for  Government,  pp.  347-48. 
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APPENDIX  J (continued) 


County 

Packer 

Wilmot 

Hazlehurst 

Lebanon 

1,990 

2,664 

182 

Lehigh  

3,805 

2,957 

9 

Luzerne  

5,268 

3,536 

214 

Lycoming 

2,872 

1,701 

348 

McKean 

496 

565 

7 

Mercer 

2,539 

2,928 

49 

Mifflin 

1,532 

1,217 

104 

Monroe 

2,254 

504 

5 

Montgomery  

5,448 

2,608 

1,386 

Montour  

1,080 

568 

71 

Northampton 

4,067 

1,111 

1,010 

Northumberland 

2,821 

974 

490 

Perry 

1,965 

1,564 

161 

Philadelphia  

27,749 

10,001 

14,405 

Pike 

758 

190 

12 

Potter  

495 

957 

4 

Schuylkill 

5,950 

3,097 

581 

Snyder 

999 

989 

81 

Somerset  

1,741 

2,277 

5 

Sullivan  

494 

265 

— 

Susquehanna 

2,419 

3,224 

9 

Tioga  

1,193 

3,234 

— 

Union 

971 

1,275 

16 

Venango  

1,900 

1,790 

2 

Warren 

899 

1,368 

9 

Washington 

3,752 

3,614 

142 

Wayne  

1,992 

1,691 

49 

Westmoreland 

4,361 

3,448 

27 

Wyoming 

1 ,226 

995 

12 

York 

5,314 

1,778 

1,332 

Total 

188,846 

146,139 

28,168 
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DISRUPTION  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY 


APPENDIX  K 

VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  I8601 


County 

Curtin 

Foster 

Adams 

2,773 

2,849 

Allegheny 

15,879 

9,190 

Armstrong 

3,474 

2,698 

Beaver 

2,682 

1,715 

Bedford 

2,464 

2,561 

Berks 

6,883 

10,318 

Blair 

3,051 

2,172 

Bradford 

3,748 

1,639 

Bucks 

6,383 

6,330 

Butler 

3,526 

2,548 

Cambria 

2,177 

2,583 

Carbon 

1,722 

1,930 

Centre 

2,446 

2,283 

Chester 

7,540 

5,913 

Clarion 

1,795 

2,297 

Clearfield 

1,756 

2,040 

Clinton 

1,226 

1,600 

Columbia 

1,848 

2,586 

Crawford 

5,277 

3,178 

Cumberland 

3,625 

3,716 

Dauphin 

4,555 

3,302 

Delaware 

3,183 

1,996 

Elk 

421 

638 

Erie 

6,813 

2,489 

Fayette 

3,382 

3,556 

Forest 

125 

65 

Franklin 

3,692 

3,267 

Fulton  

716 

851 

Greene 

1,529 

2,689 

Huntingdon 

3,070 

2,114 

Indiana 

3,672 

1,886 

Jefferson  

1,886 

1,492 

Juniata 

1,223 

1,309 

1 Pittsburgh  Gazette,  October  22,  1860. 


County 

Curtin 

Foster 

Lancaster  

13,012 

7,153 

Lawrence 

2,645 

959 

Lebanon 

3,847 

2,234 

Lehigh  

4,166 

4,566 

Luzerne  

6,682 

6,916 

Lycoming 

3,515 

3,034 

McKean  ...... 

1,048 

706 

Mercer  .... 

3,624 

2,794 

Mifflin  

1,372 

1,489 

Monroe 

409 

1,777 

Montgomery 

5,812 

7,892 

Montour  . 

988 

1,220 

Northampton  . 

3,507 

6,249 

Northumberland 

2,429 

2,955 

Perry 

2,416 

2,128 

Philadelphia 

40,233 

42,119 

Pike 

135 

721 

Potter 

918 

602 

Schuylkill 

7,301 

7,067 

Snyder  

1,704 

1,184 

Somerset 

2,977 

1,372 

Sullivan 

824 

525 

Susquehanna 

4,110 

2,456 

Tioga 

1,940 

1,042 

Union 

1,820 

1,019 

Venango  

2,581 

2,142 

Warren 

2,112 

1,172 

Washington 

4,768 

4,206 

Wayne 

2,610 

2,537 

Westmoreland 

4,830 

5,276 

Wyoming  

— 

— 

York 

5,822 

6,666 

Total 

262,396 

230,312 
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APPENDIX  L 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORS,  I8601 


County 

Lincoln 

Reading 

Ticket 

Douglas 

Bell 

Adams 

2,724 

2,644 

36 

38 

Allegheny 

16,725 

6,725 

523 

570 

Armstrong 

3,355 

2,108 

5 

50 

Beaver 

2,824 

1,621 

4 

58 

Bedford 

2,505 

2 224 

14 

86 

Berks 

6,709 

8,846 

420 

130 

Blair 

3,050 

1,275 

239 

397 

Bradford 

7,091 

2,188 

9 

22 

Bucks 

6,443 

5,174 

487 

95 

Butler 

3,646 

2,332 

13 

22 

Cambria 

2,277 

1,643 

110 

124 

Carbon 

1,758 

1,301 

369 

21 

Centre 

3,021 

2,423 

26 

16 

Chester 

7,771 

5,008 

263 

202 

Clarion 

1,829 

2,078 

— 

12 

Clearfield 

1,702 

1,836 

— 

23 

Clinton 

1,736 

1,244 

72 

— 

Columbia 

1,873 

2,366 

86 

14 

Crawford 

5,779 

2,961 

62 

22 

Cumberland 

3,593 

3,183 

26 

147 

Dauphin 

4,531 

2,392 

195 

169 

Delaware 

3,181 

1,500 

152 

288 

Elk 

407 

523 

— 

— 

Erie  

6,160 

2,531 

17 

90 

Fayette  

3,454 

3,308 

24 

147 

Forest 

107 

47 

— 

— 

Franklin 

4,151 

2,515 

622 

76 

Fulton 

00 

00 

911 

1 

49 

Greene 

1,614 

2,665 

26 

17 

Huntingdon 

3,089 

1,622 

55 

22 

Indiana 

3,910 

1,347 

— 

22 

Jefferson 

1,704 

1,134 

6 

5 

Juniata  

1,494 

1,147 

1 

62 

Lancaster 

13,352 

5,135 

728 

441 

Lawrence 

2,937 

788 

16 

31 

Burnham,  Presidential  Ballots,  pp.  704-20. 
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DISRUPTION  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY 


APPENDIX  L (continued) 

Reading 


County 

Lincoln 

Ticket 

Douglas 

Bell 

Lebanon 

3,868 

1,917 

10 

103 

Lehigh 

4,170 

4,094 

145 

52 

Luzerne 

7,300 

6,803 



Lycoming 

3,494 

2,402 

187 

91 

McKean  

1,077 

591 



2 

Mercer 

3,855 

2,546 

2 

49 

Mifflin 

1,701 

1,189 

83 

36 

Monroe  . , . 

844 

1,262 

291 

Montgomery 

5,826 

5,590 

509 

690 

Montour 

1,043 

786 

311 

4 

Northampton 

3,839 

4,597 

115 

171 

Northumberland 

2,422 

2,306 

97 

72 

Perry  

2,371 

1,743 

8 

38 

Philadelphia 

39,223 

21,619 

9,274 

7,131 

Pike  

381 

831 



1 

Potter 

1,545 

521 



Schuylkill 

7,568 

4,968 

422 

139 

Snyder  

1,678 

910 

60 

5 

Somerset 

3,218 

1,175 

1 

10 

Sullivan  ... 

429 

497 



1 

Susquehanna 

4,470 

2,548 

2 

6 

Tioga 

4,754 

1,277 

11 

9 

Union 

1,824 

812 

28 

6 

Venango  

2,680 

1,932 

6 

6 

Warren 

2,284 

1,087 

4 

Washington 

4,724 

3,975 

8 

91 

Wayne  

2,857 

2,618 



2 

Westmoreland 

4,887 

4,796 

13 

13 

Wyoming 

1,286 

1,237 

8 

York 

5,128 

5,497 

562 

574 

Total 

268,036 

178,871 

16,765 

12,770 

Index 


Abolition,  87,  108;  see  also  Slavery 
issue 

Adams,  John  C.,  39 
Alabama,  125 

Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  64 
Allegheny  City,  29 

Allegheny  County,  3-4,  28-29,  37,  47, 
132 

Allegheny  River,  2,  6 
American  Executive  Committee  of 
Philadelphia,  82 

American  National  Convention,  82-83, 
85 

American  party,  75-78,  81-85,  89-91, 
94-95,  97,  " 100-101,  106-108,  110, 
114-15,  131,  133,  136,  148 
American  party.  National  Council,  81- 
82 

American  Republicans,  104,  107,  133 
American  State  Committee  of  Thir- 
teen, 79 

American  State  Convention,  82 
Anti-Masonry,  13,  15,  72-73,  87 
Armstrong  County,  76,  90 
Assembly,  see  Pennsylvania  legislature, 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, Pennsylvania  Senate 

Baird,  Thomas  H.,  74 
Baker,  Joseph  B.,  116,  124 
Ball,  Gideon  J.,  107 
Baltimore,  2,  5,  22,  24,  33,  53-54,  89, 
125-26,  136 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  5 
Baltimore  platform,  Democratic  party, 
124 

Bank  Democrats,  20 
Bank  relief  bill,  109 
Bank,  Second  CInited  States,  14 
Banks,  108 

Banks,  Nathaniel  P.,  87,  140 
Barker,  Joe,  66 
Bates,  Edward,  133-34 
Beaver  County,  79 
Bedford  Gazette,  11 
Bedini,  Msgr.  Gaetano,  65 
Bell,  John,  136 

Berks  County,  3,  21,  103,  117,  119,  141 
Bigler,  William,  15,  20,  22,  26,  40-44, 
47-53,  59,  67-72,  74-77,  79,  83,  95. 
103,  113,  118,  124,  126,  138,  142, 
144,  146 

Black,  Jeremiah  S.,  15,  20,  22,  26-27, 
40-42,  44,  50,  59,  68,  71-72,  74,  81, 
103,  105,  107,  113 
Black,  Samuel,  43 
Bonham,  J.  Ellis,  69,  71-72 
Bradford  County,  58,  71,  90 
Breckinridge,  John  C.,  126-28,  138 


Breckinridge  State  Committee,  140 
Breweries,  4 

Brewster,  Benjamin  H.,  27,  44 
Bribery,  9,  108 

Brodhead,  Richard,  41-42,  52,  103 
Broom,  Jacob,  54 
Brown,  John,  121-22 
Buchanan,  James,  10-11,  13,  15-17,  19- 
24,  27,  30,  33,  40-41,  43,  45,  48-53, 
56,  58-60,  88-95,  97-99,  101,  103-108, 
111-15,  117-19,  121-24,  141,  146 
Buchaneers,  27,  42,  49-52,  59-60,  88,  93, 
113,  118,  122 

Buckalew,  Charles  R.,  77-78 
Bucks  County,  3 

Calvin,  Samuel,  130 
Cambria  County,  94 
Cameron,  J.  Donald,  132 
Cameron,  William,  132 
Cameron,  Simon,  11,  13,  16,  20,  22-24, 
34-35,  40-43,  49-51,  53,  71,  77-78,  84, 
88,  94,  99,  104,  109,  116,  119,  121, 
128-36,  140,  142-44 

Cameronians,  49-51,  53,  59,  75,  129-30, 
132,  135 

Campbell,  James,  23,  27,  42-44,  47,  50, 
59-60,  65,  67,  117 

Canal,  27,  52,  112;  see  also  State  Works 
Canal  Commissioners,  Board  of,  7,  14, 
17-18,  27,  37,  39,  42,  45,  47,  56,  61, 
68,  74,  79,  90,  107,  116 
Casey,  Joseph,  132,  134 
Cass,'  Lewis,  24-25,  28,  33,  50-53,  57 
Catholicism,  4,  35,  43,  48,  50,  52,  56, 
58,  63-67,  71,  76-77,  83,  93-95,  101, 
108,  139,  142,  147,  149 
Chambers,  George,  44 
Chambersburg,  122 
Champneys,  Benjamin,  22,  26 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  124-25 
Chase,  Salmon,  84,  96 
Chester  County,  3 
Chicago,  131-35,  142 
Christiana  Riot,  45-47,  148 
Cincinnati,  88-89 
Cincinnati  platform,  124,  126 
Civil  War,  17 
Clay,  Cassius  M.,  96 
Clay,  Henry,  13,  25-26,  38,  93 
Clay,  James  B.,  96 
Clayton,  John,  30,  36 
Clearfield  County,  42 
Cleaver,  Kimber,  37,  78 
Clover,  Seth,  44 

Coal,  6,  16,  20,  28,  33,  45,  54,  110,  124 
Coates.  Reynall,  54 
Cobb,  Howell,  96 
Cochran,  Thomas  K.,  90,  119 
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INDEX 


Columbia  County,  90 
Comley,  G.  W.,  44 

Compromise  of  1850,  38-39,  54,  56,  61, 
69,  147-48 

Congress,  see  United  States  Congress, 
United  States  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, United  States  Senate 
Conrad,  Robert  T.,  67,  89 
Constitution  of  1838,  7-8 
Constitutional  Union  party,  136,  139, 
141 

Cooper,  James,  26-27,  33-39,  47,  77, 
147-48 

Cotton  manufacturing,  6 
Coulter,  Richard,  44,  48,  50,  82 
Courts,  U.  S.,  36 

Courts,  see  Pennsylvania  courts,  Penn- 
sylvania Supreme  Court,  United 
States  Supreme  Court 
Covode,  John,  89,  107,  122,  130 
Cowan,  Edgar,  144 
Cresson,  127,  135 
Cummings,  Alexander,  132 
Curtin,  Andrew  G.,  77-78,  128-33,  135- 

37,  139-44 

Dallas,  George  M.,  9,  15-17,  20-24,  115, 
145 

Darsie,  George,  74 
Dayton,  William  L.,  87,  140 
Dauphin  County,  3,  94 
Davis,  David,  134,  142 
Dawson,  John  L.,  124 
Delaware  County,  3,  109 
Democratic  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence, 62 

Democratic  National  Committee 
(Douglas)  , 127 

Democratic  National  Convention,  11, 
19,  22,  24,  33,  53,  69,  88,  123-26 
Democratic  party,  1,  7,  9-10,  13-22, 
24,  28-30,  33,  35-44,  46-48,  50-52, 
54-59,  61-62,  66-79,  85,  87-98,  100- 
101,  107-21,  123-28,  131,  136,  138- 
42,  145-46,  148-49 

Democratic  State  Committee,  24,  62, 
69,  71,  90,  127 
Democratic  State  Committee 
(Douglas) , 127 

Democratic  State  Convention,  23-24, 

38,  42-43,  46,  51,  68,  88,  114,  118, 
123,  125-26 

Democratic  State  Convention 
(Douglas) , 127 

Democratic  States  Rights  Convention, 
118 

Depression,  117 
Dimmick,  William,  117 
Distilleries,  4 
District  of  Columbia,  81 
Donelson,  Andrew  Jackson,  83,  97 
Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  53,  68,  88,  114- 
15,  118,  124-28,  138-40 


Dred  Scott  decision,  12,  106-107 


England-,  72 
English,  64 
English  bill,  115,  122 
Erie,  96 
Erie  Canal,  5 

Errett,  Russell,  84,  132,  135,  139 

Farming,  4 
Fayette  County,  107 
Federalist  party,  19 

Fillmore,  Millard,  12,  34-36,  39,  54,  83, 
89-91,  95,  97,  99-101,  106,  134,  141, 
148 

Fisher,  John  A.,  79 
Florence,  Thomas  B.,  39,  117 
Foreigners,  63-66,  77,  142 
Forney,  John  W.,  10,  19-24,  27,  30,  41, 
50,  57,  59-60,  88-90,  95-96,  103-105, 
113,  115-16,  118,  121-22,  127-28, 
138,  140 

Fort  Sumter,  1 1 

Foster,  Henry  O.,  40,  104,  124,  137-39, 
141 

Franciscans,  94 
Franklin  County,  90,  122 
Frazer,  Reah,  22-23,  27,  43 
Frazer,  William  E.,  116 
Free-Soil  movement,  17,  28,  30,  37-38, 
40,  47,  52,  54,  58,  61,  78,  83,  87,  91, 
110-11,  148 

Free-Soil  Democrats,  28-29,  38-39,  69- 
70,  77.  96,  116 

Free-Soil  Whigs,  30,  33,  35-36,  47,  54 
Free  trade,  17,  45,  108-109 
Fremont,  John  C.,  87-95,  98-101,  137 
Fry,  Jacob,  Jr.,  90,  124 
Fugitive  slave  law,  38,  46,  56,  124 
Fuller,  Henry  M.,  36 


Galloway,  Samuel,  25 
Gamble,  John  A.,  36 
Georgia,  92,  96 
Germans,  66,  73,  76,  86,  134 
Germany,  64 
Gibbons,  Charles,  98 
Gibson,  J.  B.,  43 
Gorsuch,  Edward,  45 
Greeley,  Horace,  86,  94 
Greene  County,  141 
Greensburg,  56 
Gregg,  Andrew,  130 
Grow,  Galusha,  11,  40,  96,  123 
Guthrie,  James,  126 

Haldeman,  R.  J.,  127-28 
Hale,  John  P.,  54,  58 
Hallett,  Benjamin  R.,  96 
Hamilton,  A.  Boyd,  19 
Hamlin,  Hannibal,  96 
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Hanway,  Castner,  46 
Harpers  Ferry,  Va„  121-22,  124 
Harrisburg,  23-26,  40,  43,  52,  70,  73,  89, 
106-107,  114,  127-28,  135 
Harrisburg  Keystone,  11,  41,  52,  68-69, 
92-93 

Harrisburg  Pennsylvania  Telegraph, 

11,  48,  58,  70,  94,  104 
Harrison,  William  Henry,  13 
Hazelhurst,  Isaac,  83,  107,  109-10 
Henderson,  Joseph,  78 
Henry,  Alexander,  114 
Hirst,  William  L.,  62 
Hickman,  John,  95,  117-18 
Hiester,  Isaac,  96 

Homestead  Act,  11,  119,  121,  123,  149 
Honesdale,  117 
Hope,  William  M.,  53 
Hopkins,  William,  57 
House  of  Representatives,  see  Penn- 
sylvania House  of  Representatives, 
United  States  House  of  Represen- 
tatives 

Howe,  Thomas  M.,  130 
Hughes,  Frank  W.,  50,  53 
Hughes,  John,  133 
Hutter,  E.  W„  20,  24,  27 


Illinois,  137 
Immigrants,  64-66,  76 
Independent  People’s  Ticket,  37 
Indiana,  137 

Internal  improvements,  14 
Ireland,  64 

Irish,  3,  27,  35,  42-43,  58,  66,  73,  76 
Iron,  6,  16,  20,  28,  33,  45,  54,  110,  124, 
130 

Irvin,  James,  18,  28-29,  34,  147 


Jackson,  Andrew,  13-15,  19,  123,  141 
Jessup,  William,  44,  84 
Johnson,  Herschel  V.,  92,  96,  140 
Johnston,  William  F.,  26-29,  33-39,  46- 
47,  77,  82-83,  87,  97,  147-48 
Jones,  J.  Glancy,  19,  50,  59,  95,  103, 
105,  117,  119 
Jones,  Joel,  36 


Kansas,  68-69,  86,  88-89,  92-93,  96,  105, 
110-18,  123,  148 

Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  69-70,  75-76,  111 

Kentucky,  126 

Keim,  William  H.,  119 

King,  Judge,  43 

Kline,  Henry  H.,  45,  47 

Kline,  Levi,  130 

Know-Nothings,  63-67,  70-77,  81,  84, 
87,  116,  128,  133,  139,  141,  146, 
148 

Kossuth,  Louis,  65-66 


Lancaster,  11,  19,  22-23,  44,  47 
Lancaster  County,  3,  23,  25,  27-28,  45, 
96,  109 

Lancaster  Intelligencer  and  Journal,  52 
Lancastrian,  The,  22,  52 
Lands,  public,  14 
LaPorte,  Bartholomew,  90,  94 
Lebanon  County,  3,  109 
Lebo,  William  B.,  104 
Lecompton,  Kans.,  111-12,  114-17 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  121 
Lehigh  County,  3,  76,  141 
Lehigh  Valley,  118 
Levin,  Lewis  C.,  28,  31,  35,  39,  58 
Lewis,  Ellis,  43,  47,  107 
Lewis,  William  D.,  34-36,  44,  147 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  133-34,  137,  140-44 
Longstreth,  Morris,  22,  26-27,  29,  33, 
42.  47 

Lowery,  James,  39 
Lowrie,  Morrow  B.,  129,  132 
Lowrie,  W.  H.,  43 
Luzerne  County,  4,  69,  141 
Lynch,  David,  20,  42,  53,  59 

McClure,  A.  K„  61,  112,  129,  131-33, 
135-36,  139,  143 
McLean,  John,  65,  88,  133 
McMichael,  Morton,  10,  115 
Maine,  73,  76 
Manear,  Samuel,  104 
Mann,  William  B„  129,  132,  135 
Manufacturing,  5-6,  20,  29 
March,  William  L.,  53 
Marshall,  Thomas,  129 
Martin,  Peter,  78,  84 
Mechanical  arts,  6 
Meredith,  William  M„  34,  37,  44 
Mexican  cession,  17,  33 
Mexico,  21,  64 
Middleswarth,  Ner,  25,  29 
Millward,  William,  107 
Mining,  6,  29 

Missouri  Compromise,  21,  52,  68,  82- 
83,  86 

Monongahela  River,  2,  4 
Montgomery,  William,  117,  124 
Montgomery  County,  3,  90,  141 
Moore,  Henry  D.,  129,  132-33 
Moorhead,  John  K.,  96 
Morgan,  E.'D.,  86-87,  98 
Morrill,  Justin  S„  123,  140 
Morrill  Tariff,  138;  see  also  Tariff  pro- 
tection 

Morton,  William  N.,  96 
Mott,  Henry  S.,  68,  74 
Mamma,  David,  132 

National  Road,  5 

Nativism,  6,  15,  17-18,  28-29,  34-35,  37, 
39,  54,  56-58,  64-67,  76-78,  81,  86- 
87,  89-90,  106-107,  114,  139,  141, 
146,  148 
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Neal,  Charles  M.,  136 
Nebraska,  68-70,  75-76,  83-84,  111 
Negroes,  1,  4,  8,  45,  92-93,  101,  106- 
108,  149 

New  England,  108 

New  York,  1-2,  5,  30,  65,  87,  95-96,  98- 
99,  108,  133 
Nicholson,  Thomas,  79 
North  American  National  Convention, 
86 

North  American  party,  85-89,  97,  99, 
106 

Northampton  County,  3 
Northern  tier  counties,  2,  16,  28-30, 
47,  58,  77,  96,  101,  118,  141 

Ohio,  84 

Ohio  River,  2,  4 

Ostend  Manifesto,  11 


Packer,  William  F.,  107-109,  112-14, 
117-18,  121,  124,  148 
Painter,  29 

Palmer,  Robert  M.,  132 
Panic  of  1857,  61,  108 
Parker,  William,  45 
Patronage,  7,  22-23,  27,  33-34,  52,  61, 
72,  114,  142 
Penn  Mills,  29 
Penniman,  E.  A.,  67 
Pennsylvania  courts,  8,  39 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 7,  17-18,  29,  34,  38,  47,  57, 
63,  77,  107,  109,  117,  119,  122-23 
Pennsylvania  legislature,  7,  13-14,  19, 
36,  38-42,  46,  63,  68,  73,  77,  89,  94, 
96-97,  104,  106,  108,  113,  118-19, 
131,  140 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  5,  112 
Pennsylvania  Senate,  7,  17-18,  29,  35, 
38,  57,  63,  77,  79,  104,  107,  109, 
117,  119,  123,  135,  142 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  8,  42-44, 
47,  50,  56-57,  59,  61,  63,  68,  74, 
107,  116 

Pennsylvanian,  The,  10-11,  20,  40-41, 
52-53,  68-69,  77,  113,  118 
People's  party,  114-17,  119,  137,  145, 
148 

Petriken,  B.  Rush,  132 
Phelps,  Darwin,  90,  94 
Philadelphia,  2,  4-5,  20,  23,  25,  27-28, 
30,  34-36,  38-39,  42-44,  46-47,  50, 
53,  58,  60,  66-68,  73,  79,  81-83,  86- 
87,  89-92.  96-98,  101,  105-10,  113- 
14,  116-17,  126-29,  132,  135-36,  141, 
143-44,  146,  149 
Philadelphia  bar,  43 
Philadelphia  County,  3-4,  6,  29,  37,  57- 
58,  62,  101,  136' 

Philadelphia  Customs  House,  27-28,  36 
Philadelphia  Evening  Journal,  136,  139 


Philadelphia  North  American,  10,  106, 
115 

Philadelphia  Port  Collector,  34,  116 
Philadelphia  Post  Office,  27 
Philadelphia  Press,  113-14,  118,  128, 

138 

Philadelphia  riots,  64 
Pierce,  Franklin,  14,  36,  53-54,  56-60, 
66,  68-69,  72,  75-76,  83,  86,  88,  100 
Pittsburgh,  2-3,  5,  33,  54,  59,  64-66,  78, 
85-86,  89,  96,  112-13,  116,  141,  149 
Pittsburgh  Gazette,  11,  56,  71,  93,  97 
Pittsburgh  Post,  11,  69 
Plitt,  George,  19,  23,  53,  95 
Plumer,  Arnold,  20,  22,  79 
Pollock,  James,  27,  68-72,  75,  76-77, 
128,  130,  134,  147 

Polk,  James  K„  13-14,  16-17,  20,  22,  30 
Polygamy,  87 
Pope,  94 

Popular  sovereignty,  38 
Population,  1-4 
Porter,  David  R.,  13-14,  53 
Porter,  William  A.,  114 
Pottsville  Miners'  Journal,  117 
Power,  James  M.,  17 
Press,  10,  30,  45,  47,  52 
Prohibition,  73-74,  76-77,  87 
Protestants,  64,  66,  71,  94,  108,  149 
Proviso  men,  24-25 
Purviance,  John,  132 
Purviance,  Samuel  A.,  129,  132,  134, 
140,  144 

Railroads,  5,  112-13,  130 
Randall,  Joshua,  96 
Read,  John  M„  38,  96,  116 
Reading,  42-43,  51,  82-83,  116,  123, 
125-28,  138 

Reading  electoral  ticket,  140-41 
Reading  platform  (Democratic) , 124 
Reed,  George  W.,  35 
Reeder,  A.  H„  96,  115,  129-30,  132 
Reigart,  Emanuel,  28-29 
Religious  liberty,  72 
Republican  National  Committee,  85, 
98 

Republican  National  Convention,  11, 
50,  85,  131,  133-34,  142 
Republican  party,  35,  83-99,  104,  106- 
107,  109-10,'  114-15,  118-19,  124, 
127-28,  131,  133-34,  136-37,  139, 
141-42,  144,  146,  148-49 
Republican  State  Committee,  84,  135- 
36 

Republican  State  Convention,  78-79, 
84-85,  119,  128,  131,  135 
Richmond,  Va.,  53 
Ritner,  Joseph,  13,  17 
Roman  Catholic  church,  see  Catholi- 
cism 
Rome,  95 

Rowe,  John,  90,  118 
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Sanderson,  J.  P.,  24 
Sanderson,  John  M.,  132-34,  136 
Schools,  bible  reading  in,  65 
Schurz,  Carl,  140 

Schuylkill  County,  3-4,  28,  47,  57,  117, 
141 

Schuylkill  River,  4 
Schuylkill  Valley,  3,  118 
Schwartz,  John,  117 
Scott,  George,  90 
Scott,  Winfield,  25-26,  54,  56 
Senate,  see  Pennsylvania  Senate,  United 
States  Senate 

Seward,  William  H.,  30,  35,  99,  131, 
133,  140,  143 
Sherman,  John,  140 
Shryock,  D.  W.,  132 
Shunk,  Francis  R.,  14,  17-18,  21-22,  26, 
28-29,  34 

Slavery  issue,  6,  17,  20-21,  26,  28,  33-34, 
37-38,  45,  61,  68,  70,  75-77,  81-84, 
86-87,  89-93,  101,  106-12,  115,  119, 
122,  124,  128,  131,  134,  136,  138- 
39,  148-49 
Slifer,  Eli,  144 
Smith,  Truman,  96,  98-99 
Smyser,  Daniel,  68,  74 
Somerset  County,  27 
Sons  of  Temperance,  6,  73 
South  American  party,  89-90 
Springfield,  111.,  142 
Stambaugh,  Samuel  C.,  23 
Stevens,  Thaddeus,  25,  30,  34,  77,  87, 
94,  115,  129 
State  Works,  5,  112 
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